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Built  on  Advertising 


The  basis  of  the  modern  dry  goods  and  department  store  is  adver¬ 
tising. 

It  is  advertising  day  in  and  day  out  that  keeps  the  goods  moving 
and  supplies  the  money  to  conduct  the  business.  So,  naturally,  dry 
goods  and  department  stores  have  made  an  exhaustive  and  intensive 
study  of  advertising,  especially  in  daily  newspapers.  There  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  other  merchant  or  manufacturer  in  so  good  a  position  to 
judge  the  various  daily  newspapers  as  advertising  mediums. 

So  when  the  dry  goods  and  department  stores  of  Chicago  buy 
more  space  in  one  newspaper  six  days  a  week  than  they  buy  in  any 
other  newspaper  in  seven  daysy  that  newspaper  has  proved  to  be  the 
best  advertising  medium  in  Chicago  for  them. 

From  January  1  to  December  31,  1915,  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
printed  over  one  million  lines  more  dry  goods  and  department  store 
advertising  six  days  a  week  than  any  other  Chicago  newspaper  printed 
in  seven  days.  The  figures  are : 


Agate  Lines 

The  Daily  News  (six  days) 

-  3,535,733 

The  Tribune 

(seven  days)  - 

-  2,200,193 

The  American 

(six  days) 

-  2,079,140 

The  Journal 

(six  days) 

-  1,660,026 

The  Herald 

(seven  days)  - 

-  1,483,292 

The  Examiner 

(seven  days)  - 

-  1,417,747 

The  Post 

(six  days) 

466,870 

The  experience  of  these  successful  advertisers  ought  to  be  a  reliable 
guide  to  all  advertisers  seeking  the  Chicago  market. 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Over  400,000  Daily 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


$100»00  in  Prizes 

Advertising  IHustrators,  Attention! 

The  Detroit  News  in  1915  carried  the  second  largest  volume  of  paid 
advertising  amongst  all  the  week  day  newspapers  of  America.  The 
Detroit  News  and  Sunday  News  Tribune  occupied  a  similiar  position 
amongst  the  seven  day  a  week  papers. 

It  is  needless  to  say  these  facts  are  of  the  greatest  possible  impor¬ 
tance  to  The  Detroit  News  and  Sunday  News  Tribune  and  all  present 
and  prospective  advertisers  in  Detroit. 

The  publishers  of  The  News  are  willing  to  pay  $100.00  in  prizes  for  the 
three  best  illustrations  submitted  by  employes  of  advertising  agencies  or 
general  advertisers,  which  will  embody  the  idea  of  “Second  in  America.” 

This  implies  two  big  facts,  1st  a  remarkably  prosperous  field  where 
public  response  to  advertising  is  liberal,  2nd  a  medium  which  is  so 
thorough  in  covering  that  field,  that  advertisers  tend  to  concentrate  their 
appropriations  largely  in  that  medium. 

Being  second  in  America  means  that  the  News  exceeded  the  leading 
mediums  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
in  fact  every  other  city  save  Pittsburg  where  one  paper  slightly  exceeded 
the  showing  of  The  Detroit  News. 

It  is  intended  to  utilize  the  winning  illustrations  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses.  The  Evening  News  Association  will  be  the  sole  judge  as  to  the 
respective  merits  of  such  illustrations  as  are  submitted,  and  will  award 
the  prizes  as  follows : 

First  prize  .  .  $60.00 

Second  prize  25.00 

Third  prize  .  .  15.00 

The  Evening  News  Association  will  announce  publicly  the  names 
of  the  prize  winners  and  the  agency  or  other  firm  with  whom  they  are 
connected. 

Illustrations  will  be  received  up  to  Monday,  March  20th. 

Anyone  desiring  further  explanation  of  the  points  which  the  illustra¬ 
tion  should  emphasize,  can  address  Foreign  Adv.  Dept.,  The  Evening 
News  Ass’n,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


The  Editor  &  Publisher 


and  The  Journalist 

The  truth  no  matter  whom  it  helps  or  hurts. 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  4,  1916 


CHESTER  S.  EORD, 

Who  Presided  at  the  New  York  Sun  Alumni  Dinner. 


CANADA  FEELS  THE  STRAIN 


BOMB  SETS  OFFICE  ABLAZE 


Vol.  48. 


PHILADELPHIA  ROUSED 

BY  WISTER  ATTACK 


Public  Ledger,  as  Well  as  Novelist 
Riiyiiiester,  Excoriated  by  Newspapers 
and  Readers  for  Personal  Onslaught 
on  President  Wilson — The  Record 
“Apologizes”  for  Shaming  of  City. 
Philadelphia,  March  1.^ — The  sensa¬ 
tion  of  the  last  ten  days  in  Philadelphia 
newspaperdom  has  been  the*  poem  by 
Owen  Wister  attacking  the  President, 
published  by  the  Ledger  and  the  Bul¬ 
letin  on  Washington’s  Birthday.  'This 
brought  a  flood  of  criticism — editorial, 
versicular,  and  plain  letters  to  the  edi¬ 
tor — which  reached  an  anti-climax  in 
this  morning’s  Ledger  with  a  whimsical 
protest  by  John  Luther  Long,  which 
reads: 

Great  Ledger:  Make  the  poets  “cease 
Firing’’  on  Mr.  Wister — 

Oh,  not  to  save  the  nation’s  peace. 

Or  him  another  blister; 

But  (or  a  reason  far  more  sad 
Their  verse  (like  his)  is  all  so  bad. 

Here  is  the  offending  screed  which 
has  brought  down  on  the  head  of  the 
unhappy  novelist  a  storm  of  denuncia¬ 
tion  not  only  from  Democratic  organs 
but  from  the  strongholds  of  Republi¬ 
canism  as  well. 

TO  WOODROW  WILSO.V:  FEB  22.  1910. 
Not  even  1(  I  possessed  your  twist  in*  speech, 
0>uld  I  make  any  (fit  (or  use)  fit  you ; 

You’ve  wormed  yourself  beyond  description's 
reach ; 

Truth  if  she  touched  you  would  become  un¬ 
true. 

Satire  has  seared  a  host  of  evil  fames, 

Has  withered  Emperors  by  her  fierce  lam- 
i;oons ; 

History  has  laslies  that  have  flayed  tlie  names 
Of  public  cowards,  hypocrites,  poltroons ; 
You  go  immune.  Cased  In  your  self-esteem. 
The  next  world  cannot  scathe  you,  nor  can 
this; 

No  fact  ran  stab  through  your  complacent 
dream. 

Nor  present  laughter,  nor  the  future’s  hiss. 
But  if  Its  fathers  did  this  land  control. 

Dead  Washington  would  wane  and  blast  your 
soul. 

The  Record  followed  this  the  next 
day  with  an  editorial  which  matched 
the  verse  for  uncompromisingly  plain 
language  and  in  addition  conveyed  no 
half-hearted  “swat”  to  the  Ledger  for 
printing  it.  The  leader  was  headed 
“Smothered  in  Filth,”  and  proceeded, 
after  characterizing  the  attack  as  “vile 
and  contemptible”:  “There  are  limits 
beyond  which  self-respecting  newspa¬ 
pers,  even  in  the  white  heat  of  poli¬ 
tical  controversy,  hesitate  to  step.  There 
are  bounds  beyond  which  the  most 
blatant  opponent  of  the  national  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  his  country  is  ashamed 
to  carry  his  malignity.  Apparently  the 
I'ublic  Ijcdger  knows  no  such  limits 
and  Owen  Wister  knows  no  such 
bounds.  Republican  Philadelphia  is 
equally  amazed  that  Wister  could  have 
found  a  newspaper  willing  to  lend  it¬ 
self  to  his  base  purposes  and  that  the 
Public  Ledger  could  have  found  a  writer 
of  note  willing  to  prostitute  his  'talent 
to  the  furtherance  of  its  unspeakable 
campaign  of  vilification.”  The  editorial 
proceeds,  “The  Record  apologizes  to 
the  rest  of  the  country  for  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  novelist  who  have  shamed 
Philadelphia.  It  would  seem  that  con- 
Sratulations  are  due  to  the  President 
when  his  enemies  smother  themselves 
in  the  filth  they  endeavor  to  throw  at 
him.” 

The  Press,  a  strong  Republican  or¬ 
gan,  on  Friday  published  a  “Reply  to 
Wister”  by  Richard  J.  Beamish,  direct¬ 
ing  editor,  as  follows: 

(Continued  on  Page  1178) 


Newspaper  Offices  All  Short  of  Help  and 
Having  Difficulty  to  Get  Good  Men. 

Toronto,  February  29. — The  drain  of 
men  for  military  purposes  is  reaching 
such  proportions  in  Canada  that  the 
problem  of  securing  labor  is  beginning 
to  become  serious.  The  larger  city  pa¬ 
pers  are  in  a  better  position  to  meet 
the  difficulty  than  tho.se  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns,  since  they  can  offer 
more  and  stronger  inducements,  but 
even  among  them  there  is  a  shortage 
of  first-class  men  especially  in  the 
mechanical  departments. 

Outside  the  larger  city  offices  condi¬ 
tions  are  said  to  be  becoming  acute. 
One  publisher  of  a  dally  paper  in  a 
small  Ontario  city  telephoned  to  Toron¬ 
to  to-day  saying  that  he  was  badly  in 
need  of  five  men — a  city  editor,  a  fore¬ 
man  for  his  job  composing  room,  a 
capable  advertising  clerk,  a  job  printer, 
and  a  cost  clerk.  That  is  only  one  pa¬ 
per  and  it  would  probably  be  difficult 
to  find  an  office  which  is  not  running 
short-handed. 

The  condition  is  not  surprising  when 
it  is  considered  that  nearly  300,000  men 
are  now  under  arms  in  the  Dominion 
and  more  are  being  recruited  every  day. 


Providence  Journal  Building  Shaken 
When  Missile  Explodes. 

Providence,  R.  1.,  March  2. — A  bomb 
exploded  in  the  managing  editor’s  room 
of  the  Providence  Journal  soon  after 
nine  o’clock  to-night,  setting  a  file  of 
newspapers  on  fire.  The  blaze  spread 
rapidly  but  an  automatic  sprinkler  ser¬ 
vice  held  the  flames  in  check  until  the 
fire  engines  arrived  and  extinguished 
the  flames. 

John  R.  Rathom,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Journal,  entered  the  room  just  as 
the  bomb  exploded.  He  was  covered 
with  a  muddy  substance  but  was  un¬ 
injured. 

It  is  supposed  that  some  one  who  was 
offended  by  the  Journal’s  repeated  ex¬ 
posure  of  alleged  German  intrigues  left 
the  bomb  in  the  room  shortly  before  it 
exploded. 


Washington  Hoosiers’  Reunion 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  1. — In¬ 
diana  newspaper  men,  past  and  pres¬ 
ent,  now  residents  of  Washington, 
held  a  banquet  at  the  National  Press 
(’lub  last  Monday.  Senator  John  W. 
Kern  of  Indiana  was  the  guest  of  the 
evening  and  Charles  C.  Hart,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Press  Club,  was 
toastmaster. 


No.  39. 


NEW  YORK  SUN  ALUMNI 
HOLD  ANNUAL  DINNER 

Talk  of  How  They  Helped  the  Sun  to 
Shine  in  Other  Days  and  Hear  “Boss” 
Lord  Talk  to  San  Francisco  -Also  See 
Moving  Pictures  of  National  Parks, 
Which  Alumnus  Mather  is  Developing. 
Many  editors,  publishers,  writers,  ad¬ 
vertising  managers,  judges  or  whatnot 
of  affluence,  attended  the  twelfth  an¬ 
nual  dinner  of  the  New  York  Sun 
Alumni  A.ssociation  held  la.st  Monday 
night  at  the  Hotel  Martinique.  They 
talked  of  the  old  day.s  when  they  help¬ 
ed  the  Sun  to  shine,  and  they  were 
aided  in  these  reminiscences  by  the 
sight  of  an  old  battered  desk  above 
which  hung  the  legend:  “Ye  Old  Night 
City  Desk.  S.  M.  Clarke,  B.  D.  D.  C., 
which  means  Boss  Devourer  and  Di¬ 
gester  of  Copy.” 

Besides,  they  had  presiding  before 
them  Chester  S.  Lord,  president  of  the 
association  and  for  many  years  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Sun.  They  heard  him 
talk  over  the  long-distance  telephone 
to  the  secretary  of  Mayor  James  Rolph, 
Jr.,  of  San  Francisco.  They  heard  him 
ask  the  secretary  if  the  close  of  the 
exposition  had  resulted  in  a  business 
depression  in  San  Francisco. 

“Business  conditions  are  better  than 
before  the  opening  of  the  expo.sition,” 
came  back  the  reply  across  the  con¬ 
tinent.  “Building  operations  are  ad¬ 
vancing,  and  we  have  no  unemploy¬ 
ment  problem  tbis  year.” 

Then  they  heard  Talcott  Williams, 
Dean  of  the  Columbia  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  say  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler,  p, resident  of  the  University  of 
California: 

“Sitting  around  me  are  a  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  men  who  worked  with  Dana 
and  were  trained  in  what  we  feel  was 
the  greatest  practical  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  ever  known.  We  send  greet¬ 
ings  to  the  University  of  California,  in 
which  has  been  opened  the  first  course 
in  journalism  on  the  Pacific  Coast.” 

Nobody  heard  Dr.  Wheeler’s  reply 
because  he  evidently  stood  too  far  from 
the  telephone,  but  Mr.  Lord  took  up  tbe 
program  again  and  talked  with  Joseph 
Sheehan  of  the  Chicago  Herald. 

SHEEHAN  HAS  HOPES. 

“Are  you  a  newspaper  man?”  asked 
Mr.  Lord. 

“I  work  for  the  Herald.  I  hope  I  am.” 
“Are  they  raising  your  salaries  out 
there?” 

“Not  yet,  but  we  have  hopes.  If  you 
fellows  in  New  York  caught  Jean 
Crones,  we  might  get  a  raise.” 

After  the  telephoning  had  ended  a 
Sun  alumnus  named  Albert  S.  Crockett, 
now  a  publisher,  gave  written  testimony 
that  he  was  a  poet,  for  a  ballad  of  his 
was  read  to  “The  Boss.”  It  began: 
When  old  SUN  men  together  meet. 

No  matter  what’a  the  time,  or 

The  place,  the  cauae,  or  whose  the  treat. 

Their  conrerse  has  no  rhyme,  or 

Yet  reason.  If  It  doesn’t  name 

The  man  who  most  adored  was. 

When  each  was  struggling  had  for  fame 
In  the  shop  where  Chester  Lord  was. 
Intervening  stanzas  recited  the  writ¬ 
er’s  reverence  for  Boss  Lord  and  his 
willingness  to  follow  him  to  the  Celes¬ 
tial  Gate  for  the  chance  of  getting  a 
commending  slap  of  praise.  The  last 
stanza  said: 

But,  should  St.  Peter  say,  “He’s  not 
In  this  here  godly  place; 

(Concluded  on  Page  1174) 
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WHY  CHURCHES  SHOULD 
LIBERALLY  ADVERTISE 


Strong  Arguments  Advanced  at  Publicity 
Conference  Between  Clergymen  and 
Ad  Men  in  Chicago — Great  Benefits  to 
Churches  and  Christianity  Possible 
Through  Proper  Use  of  Newspapers. 
Chicago,  March  1. — A  church  adver¬ 
tising:  and  publicity  conference  held  in 
Chicago  Friday,  resulted  in  the  collection 
of  suflicient  arguments  in  favor  of 
church  advertising,  which,  if  dissemin¬ 
ated  throughout  the  country  would  do 
more  t,'  encourage  denominational  pub¬ 
licity  than  any  other  one  fatdor  thus 
far.  This  is  the  view  of  the  religious 


Dr.  Charles  L.  Stelzle 


wlitor  of  a  Chicago  morning  newspaper, 
who  for  many  years  was  a  pastor. 

The  conference  was  held  in  Willard 
Hall.  There  were  morning,  afternoon 
and  evening  sessions.  Two  hundred 
ministers  from  the  Middle  West  with  as 
many  advertising  men  and  others  at¬ 
tended.  There  were  short  addresses  by 
editors,  advertising  men  and  ministers, 
all  extolling  the  benefits  to  the  church 
and  to  Christianity  to  be  derived  from 
advertising. 

UISTINGUISHEU  SPEAKERS. 

James  Keeley,  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald;  John  Temple  Graves, 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Am¬ 
erican;  Carl  Hunt,  of  Indianapolis, 
editor  of  Associated  Advertising;  Merle 
Sidener,  vigilance  committee  chairman 
of  the  A.  A.  C.  W. ;  John  Lee  Mahin, 
Homer  Buckley,  Arnold  Joerns,  S.  De- 
Witt  Clough,  president  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Association  of  Chicago  and  other 
ad  men  of  their  caliber  contributed  to 
the  sy'mposium  which  proved  to  be  of 
unusual  Interest  to  the  conference. 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Stelzle,  recent  pastor 
of  Labor  Temple,  New  York;  the  Kev. 
Christian  F.  Reisner  of  Grace  M.  E. 
Church,  New  York;  Rev.  John 
P.  Brushingham,  Dr.  W.  B.  Norton  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  Rev.  Fred  A. 
Moore  and  other  prominent  Chicago 
ministers  also  spoke. 

Mr.  Keeley,  speaking  on  the  “Rela¬ 
tion  of  the  New'spaper  to  the  Church,” 
used  Billy  Sunday  as  an  illustration  of 
the  preacher  who  understands  the  value 
of  newspaper  publicity. 

DUTV  or  THE  CLERGT. 

“I  say  it  reverently — Jesus  Christ 
might  be  called  a  good  newspaper 
man,”  he  said.  “He  had  something  new 
to  say,  and  said  it  in  a  way  that  made 
others  talk  about  it,  and  that  is  pub¬ 
licity.  Your  duty  as  ministers  is  to  get 
people  to  want  what  you  have  to  offer 
them,  and  to  do  this  you  must  study 
the  principles  of  publicity.” 

Mr.  Mahin  dropped  the  business  of 
winding  up  his  affairs  preparatory  to 
leaving  Chicago  for  New  York  to  come 
in  and  tell  the  ministers  his  advertis¬ 


ing  experience  “From  the  Standpoint 
of  the  Sunday  Evening  Club.”  The 
Sunday  Evening  Club,  which  meets  in 
Orchestra  Hall,  is  supported  by  many 
of  Chicago’s  business  men  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  strangers  in  the  loop  district  on 
Sunday  evening  with  no  place  to  go. 

“The  big  problem  which  confronted 
the  managers  of  the  Sunday  Evening 
Club,”  he  said,  “was  how  we  were  go¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  local  church-going  peo¬ 
ple  away.  We  had  to  accomplish  this 
through  our  advertising  campaign,  the 
fine  results  of  which  anyone  can  ob¬ 
serve  any  Sunday  evening  at  the  club. 

“Advertising,  as  I  see  it,  is  not  any¬ 
thing  apart  from  the  daily  avocation 
of  you  ministers.  It  is  merely  doing 
through  organization  the  work  you 
have  not  time  to  do.  To  the  ordinary 
business  man,  advertising  means  sales¬ 
manship.  It  also  stands  for  something 
without  which  he  cannot  conduct  his 
business.  A  minister  of  the  gospel  is  a 
good  salesman  in  so  far  as  he  can  secure 
good  results  from  his  preachings  among 
the  people.  But  there  is  no  great  need 
of  a  minister’s  salesmanship  if  he  does 
not  have  the  people  every  Sunday  to 
preach  to.  He  wastes  his  ability,  too, 
and  his  time  if  he  continues  preaching 
every  Sunday  to  the  same  congregation 
W'hich  he  knows  to  have  been  convert¬ 
ed  and  every  member  of  which  he 
knows  will  attend  church  every  Sunday 
as  a  matter  of  duty. 

CHURCH  MUST  BACK  ITS  ADS. 

“It  occurs  to  me  that  there  is  an 
angle  about  church  advertising  which 
the  ministers  must  guard  themselves 


Arnold  Joerns 


against.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the 
right  sort  of  advertising  will  bring  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  church.  It  has  been  tried 
successfully  before;  but  after  we  ad 
men  bring  the  people  to  the  church, 
the  ministers  must  do  their  part  to  hold 
them  there.  In  other  words,  they  must 
prepare  themselves  to  deliver  the  goods. 
I  have  known  churches  to  advertise  a 
welcome  to  strangers.  A  stranger  will 
attend,  believing  that  the  advertisement 
has  told  the  truth,  but  the  welcome  he 
expects  will  be  lacking.  The  stranger, 
disappointed,  will  not  go  back  to  such 
a  church  and  undoubtedly  he  will  warn 
someone  else  against  it. 

“If  a  business  man  would  tell  such  a 
falsehood  in  his  advertisements,  you 
can  imagine  what  would  happen  to  his 
business  in  the  course  of  time.  He 
would  gain  the  reputation  of  unreliabil¬ 
ity  among  the  community.  He  would 
not  retain  his  customers.” 

Several  other  speakers  dwelt  upon 
the  same  point  in  regard  to  truthful 
advertising  among  the  churches  as 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Mahin. 

THE  CHURCH  A  BUSINESS  INSTITITTION. 

Mr.  stelzle  emphasized  the  import¬ 
ance  of  regarding  the  church  in  the 
light  of  a  business  institution. 

“There  is  no  command  in  the  Bible 
for  the  unconverted  man  to  go  to 
church,”  he  said.  “And  as  the  church 


ha.sn’t  a  monopoly  of  Christianity  or  of 
religion,  it  finds  itself  in  competition 
with  other  institutions  or  agencies 
which  claim  to  represent  God  in  the 
world.  This  is  one  reason  why  the 
church  must  advertise.  It  must  con¬ 
vince  men  that  it  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  God  speaks  to  them. 

“This  task  isn’t  a  matter  of  a  week, 
or  a  year.  It  must  be  a  continuous 
process.  One  of  the  chief  things  to  be 
accomplished  is  to  create  an  atmosphere 
favorable  to  the  church.  This  is  what 
the  big  advertiser  does.  Some  of  these 
advertisers  have  been  so  successful  in 
this  direction  that  they  dominate  the 
mind  of  the  public  in  their  particular 
fields,  so  that  when  men  think  of  cer¬ 
tain  articles  of  which  they  have  need, 
they  instinctively  think  of  these  widely 
advertised  ones.” 

DR.  REISNER  MAKES  IT  FAY. 

Dr.  Reisner  presented  the  ministers 
with  some  of  the  big  results  of  his  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  for  his  church  in 
New  York.  Lacking  funds,  he  has  not 
been  able  to  devote  himself  strictly  to 
display  advertising,  but  he  has  resorted 
to  methods  which  would  bring  him  and 
his  church  into  the  newspapers. 

“It  pays,”  he  said,  “and  I  am  anxious¬ 
ly  awaiting  the  day  when  my  church 
will  vote  me  enough  money  to  indulge 
in  big  page  display  advertisements.  I 
believe  in  spending  money  to  get  mo¬ 
ney.  My  little  publicity  schemes  have 
increased  attendance  at  my  church  a 
hundred  fold  and  the  result  is  that  a 
large  majority  of  New  York  knows  that 
1  am  in  New  York  and  it  knows  where 
my  church  is  located.  If  we  had  the 
money  for  regular  advertising,  I’m  sure 
that  the  United  States  would  soon 
know  us  as  well  as  New  York.” 

The  first  and  only  suggestion  as  to 
the  method  the  church  should  follow 
in  its  advertising  was  outlined  by  Mr. 
Hunt. 

“I  believe  that  the  churches  should 
make  a  big  splurge,”  he  said.  “Quantity 
always  makes  an  impression  on  the 
public.  My  suggestion  is  that  the 
churches  of  one  town  or  city  cooperate 
in  their  advertising.  If  they  are  to  be 
small  adverti.sers  they  should  group  all 
their  advertising  at  one  time  on  one 
page.  This  would  look  far  better  than 
scattering  the  advertisements  all  over 
the  paper  to  be  lost  among  other  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Arnold  Joerns,  who  heads  the  educa¬ 
tional  committee  of  the  local  advertis¬ 
ing  association,  believes  advertising 
would  add  strength  to  the  entire  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  churcri.  Said  he; 

“In  a  broad  way,  the  ministry  can  be 
likened  to  a  business.  The  ministry  has 
merchandise  to  sell.  Its  merchandise 
is  happiness  and  it  has  a  market  to 
reach  and  that  market  is  the  general 
public.  I  believe  that  after  the  min¬ 
istry  gets  into  the  study  of  business 
and  of  the  organization  of  churches  on 
a  business  basis  and  incubates  in  its 
own  make-up  a  closer  appreciation  of 
the  general  public  which  advertising 
will  inevitably  bring  about — THEN  per¬ 
haps  sermons  which  sometimes  ■  have 
been  dry,  or  I  might  better  say  negative, 
will  be  interesting  and  positive,  and 
pews  that  have  been  empty  will  be 
filled.” 


Bohemian  Editor  Accused 
Chicago,  March  1. — Frank  Iska,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Vesmir,  a  local  Bohemian  lan- 
gUEige  paper,  is  in  trouble  as  the  result 
of  an  article  published  in  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Vesmir  has  received  subsidies  from 
the  Austrian  Government.  On  Monday 
the  Guardian  of  Liberty,  a  large  Bo¬ 
hemian  fraternal  order  su.spended  Iska 
from  an  office  he  held  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  On  Sunday  the  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal  printed  a  facsimile  of  a  letter  signed 
by  Baron  Sweidinek,  acting  Austrian 
Amliassador  authorizing  the  payment  of 
$200  a  month  to  I.ska  for  printing  news 
favorable  to  Austria.  “The  letter  is  a 
forgery,”  Iska  said,  “I  -have  never  re¬ 
ceived  any  money  from  the  Austrian 
Government.”  Iska  is  considered  a 
leader  of  Bohemians  in  the  Middle  West 
and  is  well  known  in  Chicago. 


VERMONT  NEWSPAPER  MEN  MEET 

Members  of  Press  Association  Guests  of 
the  State  University. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont 
Press  Association,  at  Burlington  on 
February  18,  was  in  all  respects  one 
of  the  best  ever  held.  The  newspaper 
men  of  the  State  were  royally  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  University  of  Vermont 
with  an  afternoon  se.s.sion  at  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Billings  library  and  a  sumptuous 
banquet  in  the  evening  at  the  college 
gymnasium. 

The  afternoon  session  was  marked  by 
addresses  of  rare  inspirational  merit  by 
Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  head  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  and  by  President  K.  L.  Butterfield 
of  the  Mas.sachusetts  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Papers  of  a  technical  nature 
were  read  by  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  followed  by  discussion. 

A  paper  was  read  by  W.  C.  Belknap 
of  the  Bellows  Falls  Times  on  “Appro¬ 
priations  by  the  State  for  Newspaper 
Publicity  Purposes,”  and  a  paper  on  the 
“Advertising  Agency,”  written  by  F.  E. 
Langley,  publisher  of  the  Barre  Daily 
Times,  was  read  by  Secretary  John.son. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  H.  L. 
Hindley  of  Rutland;  secretary-treasur¬ 
er,  John  T.  Cushing  of  St.  Albans; 
vice-presidents  for  the  several  counties: 
— Addison,  W.  H.  Wheeler  of  Vergen- 
nes;  Bennington,  Otto  R.  Bennett  of 
Manchester;  Caledonia,  J.  E.  Appolt  of 
Hardwick;  Chittenden,  Joseph  Auld  of 
Burlington ;  Franklin,  D.  M.  Tobin  of 
Morrisville;  Orange,  Miss  Sara  K.  Par¬ 
ker  of  Bradford;  -Orleans,  D.  W.  Hil¬ 
dreth  of  Newport;  Rutland,  C.  T.  P’air- 
field  of  Rutland;  Washington,  Mr.s.  F. 
N.  Whitney  of  Northfield;  Windham, 
W.  E.  Hubbard  of  Brattleboro;  Wind¬ 
sor,  C.  R.  Jamason  of  White  River 
Junction.  Three  new  members  were 
elected:  The  Rev.  W.  R.  Davenport, 
editor  of  the  Springfield  Reporter;  W. 
A.  Myers  of  the  Hays  Adverti.sing 
Agency,  Burlington;  F.  J.  Brabston, 
editor  of  the  Deerfield  Valley  'Times  at 
Wilmington. 


TOLD  HARDWARE  MEN  TRUTHS 

Minnesota  Editor  Shows  How  They  Lose 
Money  by  Not  Advertising. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  February  28. — A.  O. 
Moreaux,  editor  of  the  Rock  County 
Herald  at  Luverne,  and  third  vice- 
president  of  the  Minnesota  Editorial 
Association,  caused  a  sensation  at  the 
convention  of  the  Minnesota  Retail 
Hardware  A.s.sociation  in  this  city  by 
“talking  turkey”  to  that  bpdy  for  the 
negligence  of  its  members  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Moreaux  proved  by  statistics 
that  of  all  merchants  the  retail  hard¬ 
ware  men  used  the  least  advertising 
space,  which  was  surprising  because  of 
the  strong  competition  they  had  from 
department  stores  and  mail  order 
houses.  The  astonishing  vogue  of 
safety  razors,  due  to  advertising,  was 
cited. 

‘"The  average  man  was  perfectly 
willing  to  use  the  old-fashioned  razor 
all  his  life,”  said  Mr.  Moreaux,  “and 
the  barber  still  uses  it.  But  along  came 
the  adverti.sing  man  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  di.s.satisf action,  and  now  we  find 
safety  razors  in  use  by  the  million  and 
every  member  of  this  association  has 
them  in  his  show  case.” 


Advertising  is  Paying  Railroad 

Houston,  Tex.,  February  28. — Adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  now  being  conducted 
in  Northern  and  Eastern  newspapers 
are  bringing  results,  says  J.  H.  P.  Par¬ 
sons,  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Lines  in  Texas.  The 
Southern  Pacific  is  concentrating  its  ad¬ 
vertising  on  sending  travellers  through 
the  Ai>ache  Trail,  or  the  Southern 
route  through  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  is  reaping  a 
rich  reward  of  tourist  travel  which  may 
be  attributed  largely  to  the  advertl-sing 
campaign. 
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TRAER  STAR-CLIPPER’S 

NOVEL  STAIRCASE 


CARBON  BLACK  JUMPS 
FROM  4  TO  30  CENTS 


Ih  a  Spiral  and  Starts  From  the  E)dge  of 
the  Sidewalk — Lazy  People  Rarely  Call 
on  Eklitor  Taylor — How  He  Built  Up 
His  Paper  in  a  Small  Town. 


One  of  Chief  Ingredients  of  Printing 
Ink  Soars  in  Price  on  Large  Pur- 
('liases  by  Russia — Contract  Holders 
Not  Affected,  and  Market  Inflation  Be- 

lieved  Only  Temporary  by  Makers.  .■ 

With  the  Russian  Government  turn- 

ing  to  this  country  for  its  supply  of  ~ 

black  and  the  American  oil  and 
gas  companies,  which  provide  the  chief 
ingiedients  of  that  commodity,  being 

pushed  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity,  iX* 

iinusual  inflation  of  the  carbon  hlack 

market  has  been  produced  and  the  aR^nUBH^^H  ^MC|^H|Rir  SB|3|III  Jijf  ’^fw 

price  has  been  increased  from  4  to  30  m»^n|l||||  |i|||jl|MI|l|||ll|^^B^^^B 

Recently  agents  for  the  Russian  Gov-  ^B|}|||j  |■III■|[P  P'!l!lrl  [IsilMUliilj  j3  j>Hff 

eminent  have  been  in  New  York  city,  llllllliPillllLUili^^Br^jll  lllB  r 

is  said,  and  purchased  large  quan-  al  liL5 

titles  of  carbon  black  for  the  manu-  . .  I  ^t5i43|  ^BUI 

carbons  auto- 
Before  the 

the  Kuropean  war,  the  Russians 
for  a 

obtained  from 

off  the  com-  ^ 

the  Russians  \  'C^  ^ 'rsn 

to  for  a  Carbon  V  N.  X 

agents  of  the  American  manufacturers. 

This  was  tried  and  found  satisfactory,  ET^ 

apparently,  for  the  result  of  the  trial  X  m.  B8B|9n 

was  the  purchase  large  quantities  '^L  ■ 

the  that  sent  the  ^  ^  1]  TTw  IwSdlBBB^'fVK. 

from  to  a  pound.  ]  |'T'TMliBB^^^BB^Ii 

the 

have  been  from 

by  agents  hBIBIi^M^I 

makers 

to  for  to  ^1 

In  the  a  re-  .  ^B 

for  The  Editor  and 

increased  price  on  carbon  black  would 

not  for  the  present,  at  least,  have  any  S^'. I 
effect  on  the  concerns  using  that  com-  '‘^fojtMWT' 

inodity  which  were  covered  by  con-  >> 

The  increased  price  is  only  made  '"'•  "  'U 

to  who  .stuff,”  he  de-  '3l!^^^^ft^..jj^.''' 

In  the  inflation 

the  market  only  temporary,  and  by  BBwi^  * 

summer  the  dubious  the  ^ii.-'.'- 

natural  resources  will  have  cleared  it-  ^t^'^nSrailBBBBHRBBBiBBIBBIBBBBHB 

self  to  such  an  extent  that  the  manu-  - ^  ^  ^  “ 

facturers  will  be  enabled  to  meet  all  de-  _  _ 

mands  made  upon  them  and  the  former  UNIQUE  APPROACH  TO  OFFICES  OF  THE  TRAER,  IOWA,  STAR-CLIPPER 

price  of  the  commodity  will  again  be 
established. 

One  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  American  business  hit  by  the  infla¬ 
tion  of  the  carbon  black  market  Is  the 
manufacture  of  printing  inks,  but  as 
most  concerns  in  this  line  are  covered 
by  contract  it  is  not  expected  that  the 
increased  price  of  carbon  will  have  any 
Iierceptible  effect  on  the  price  of  ink, 
at  least  for  the  present. 

However,  if  the  manufacturers  of  car- 
iKin  black  And  it  impossible  to  over¬ 
come  present  supply  conditions  and  in¬ 
crease  their  output,  and  the  Russian 
demand  continues,  the  prediction  is  that 
many  of  the  existing  contracts  with  ink 
manufacturers  will  be  cancelled  and  the 
prices  of  printing  inks  will  be  increased 
proportionately  with  the  Increase  in 
carbon  Hack. 


By  Lafayettb  Young. 

Pabliiher  of  the  Dee  Moines  (loioa)  Capital. 

Elmer  E.  Taylor,  editor  and  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  Star-Clipper,  at  Traer, 
Iowa,  has  a  stairway  entrance  to  his  of¬ 
fice,  the  like  of  which  can  be  found  at 
no  other  place  In  the  country.  It  is 
a  famous  stairway,  and  several  times 
the  town  council  has  attempted  to  get 
rid  of  it,  only  to  discover  that  Taylor 
had  been  too  smart  for  them,  for  when 
he  built  the  stairway  some  thirty 
years  ago,  he  secured  the  consent  of 
the  council  forever. 

The  stairway  starts  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  sidewalk  and  goes 
straight  up  twenty  feet,  and  con¬ 
nects  with  a  platform  running  over 
the  sidewalk  of  the  building  in  which 
the  Star-Clipper  is  located.  Mr. 
Taylor  says  the  stairway  is  made 
necessary  in  order  not  to  destroy  the 
usefulness  of  his  store-room^  (which 
is  only  seventeen  feet  wide.  To  cut 
out  room  for  a  stairway  inside 
would  make  the  store-room  of  no 
value.  The  stairway  will  remain  un¬ 
less  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  It 
is  made  of  steel.  Everyone  getting 
into  the  Star-Clipper  office  must  .go 
up  that  stairway,  including  the  suf¬ 
fragettes.  Taylor  says  plenty  of  peo¬ 
ple  climb  this  stairway.  He  has  the 
only  paper  In  town. 

The  stairway  affords  the  only  en¬ 
trance  to  the  printing  oflice.  Once 
up  the  stairway,  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  a  first  class  country  print¬ 
ing  plant.  Taylor  says  when  a  man 
comes  up  that  stairway,  he  is  certain 
that  he  has  some  sort  of  business  on 
hand  and  is  not  coming  up  to  be  a 
loafer.  Every  stranger  marvels  at 
the  stairway,  but  the  community  has 
grown  accustomed  to  it.  Climbing  it, 
is  like  going  up  on  the  hurricane 
deck. 

Former  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
James  Wilson,  has  returned  to  Traer 
to  spiend  his  last  days,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  climbs  the  famous  stairway, 
holding  on  to  the  railing  with  both 
hands. 

Traer  has  less  than  1,B00  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  Star-Clipper  has  3,600 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each.  It  runs 
plenty  of  reading  matter,  and  pub¬ 
lishes  from  thirty  to  fifty  columns  of 
local  and  county  news  weekly. 

Taylor  had  a  struggle.  He  had 
competition,  and  the  other  paper 
called  the  Clipper  was  edited  by  Hon. 
James  Wilson,  afterward  Secretary 

that  nothing  of  Agriculture.  Finally  the  papers 
so  construed  were  consolidated  and  Taylor  syndi- 
nd  class  rate  rated  Wilson’s  farm  department, 

ned  primarily  Taylor  is  a  rich  man.  He  is  the  presi- 
,  or  for  free  dent  of  the  leading  local  bank;  a 
ion  at  nomin-  large  owner  in  many  other  banks; 

status  of  the  has  made  nearly  all  of  his  money  in 
eopardy.  lands  in  northwest  Iowa  and  in  Min- 

■  decision  of  a  nesota;  has  always  been  a  believer  in 

certain  adver-  lands.  He  is  a  man  who  could  have 

lonclusive  evi-  been  a  Frank  Munsey.  He  could  have 

n  is  ‘designed  published  a  city  daily.  As  a  business 
lurposes’  with-  man  his  characteristics  are  brains  and 
w.  The  ques-  energy.  He  would  have  been  a  big 
ication  comes  figure  in  the  publishing  world,  but 
on  of  the  stat-  has  never  been  strong  physically.  He 
on  the  facts  could  have  been  nominated  for  oflice 
publisher.”  many  times  but  has  always  declined. 
—  He  has  successful  sons,  and  after  a 

while,  he  says,  he  is  going  to  do 
nothing  but  burn  gasoline.  Taylor 
has  demonstrated  what  a  young  man 
can  do  by  honest  labor  without  re¬ 
moving  to  a  large  city. 


Post  Oflice  Department  Rules  That  Pub¬ 
lishers  May  Refu.se  Advertisements. 

Washington,  March  1. — A  newspa¬ 
per  is  not  a  common  carrier  according 
to  a  recent  ruling  of  the  Post  Oflice  De¬ 
partment.  The  department  holds  that, 
as  far  as  the  postal  .system  is  concern¬ 
ed,  a  publication  admitted  to  the  second 
class  of  mail  matter  is  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  accept  advertisements. 

This  decision  of  the  Post  Oflice  De¬ 
partment  was  made  at  the  request  of 
the  Washington  correspondent  of  The 
Editor  and  Pubusher,  who  submitted 
to  the  department  the  question  whether 
a  newspaper  could  refu.se  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  a  trading  stamp  company.  The 
decision  holds  in  the  main  that  a  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  newspaper  can  refuse  ad¬ 
vertisements.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
never  ruled  on  this  subject,  as  no  test 
ca.se  has  ever  been  brought  to  its  at¬ 
tention. 

The  statement  of  the  department 
which  can  be  regarded  as  a  deci.sion  is 
outlined  in  the  following  letter  to  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  The  Edi¬ 
tor  and  PuBLisHEai  from  A.  M.  Dockery, 
Third  As.sistant  Postmaster-General: 

"In  reply  to  your  letter  of  recent 
date,  you  are  informed  that  a  publisher 
of  a  publication  admitted  to  the  second 
class  mail  matter  is  under  no  obligation 
to  accept  advertisements  so  far  as  this 
department  is  concerned.  However,  if 
the  refusal  to  accept  advertisements, 


Not  Awed  by  Threats  to  Paper 

(’i.EVEi.ANi),  Ohio,  March  1. — Threats 
again.st  the  Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator 
and  Federal  Judge  (Marke,  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  publication,  have  not 
deterred  the  judge  from  presiding  at  the 
trials  of  four  men  charged  with  break¬ 
ing  into  and  destroying  the  post  oflice 
at  P'ast  Youngstown  during  the  strike 
riots  there  last  January.  Following  the 
letters,  which  were  mailed  to  the  Vindi¬ 
cator,  it  was  planned  to  have  Judge 
Killits  conduct  the  trials,  but  Judge 
Clarke  would  not  permit  this.  “It  will 
never  do,”  he  said,  "for  the  false  notion 
to  get  abroad  that  a  Federal  Judge  can 
l>e  deterred  by  fear  or  any  other  un¬ 
worthy  cause  from  doing  his  duty.” 


Detroit  News’  Prizes  for  Illustrators 
The  Detroit  News,  which  the  pub¬ 
lishers  assert,  carried  the  second  larg¬ 
est  volume  of  paid  advertising  among 
all  the  weekday  newspapers  of 
.\merica,  offers  three  prizes  amount¬ 
ing  to  $100  for  the  best  illustrations 
emlKxlying  this  fact.  The  competition 
is  open  to  the  employees  of  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  or  general  advertisers. 
The  contest  closes  March  20. 


Optimism  is  the  ability  to  see  and 
think  in  averages. 


Good  luck  never  surprises  a  man  of 
good  ability. 
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GOVERNMENT  PLANNING 
TO  HELP  PAPER  TRADES 


Department  of  Agriculture  is  Studying 

How  to  Overcome  Shortage  in  Prod¬ 
ucts-  -Bureau  of  Commerce  Urges  Con¬ 
servation  of  Rags  and  Other  Paper 

Stock-  The  Price  Rise  in  Chemicals. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  2. — That 
the  United  States  Government  is  fully 
alive  to  the  excited  condition  of  the 
pulp  trade  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
on  Tue.sday  last,  in  an  effort  to  help 
the  paper  trades  of  the  country  to 
overcome  the  shortages  in  their  prod¬ 
ucts  on  account  of  the  war.  Secretary 
Itedfleld  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  was  in  conference  with  lepre- 
sentatives  of  his  department,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  the  pa¬ 
per  industry.  The  whole  subject  of 
paper  was  thoroughly  gone  into,  it 
was  announced  following  the  confer¬ 
ence.  The  question  of  dye-stuffs, 
clays,  and  bleaching  powders  came  up 
for  consideration,  as  well  as  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  transportation. 

Those  who  were  present  were  Dr. 
S.  W.  Stratton,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  F.  D.  Clark,  in  charge  of 
the  Standards’  pai)er  mill;  C.  P.  Wins¬ 
low  of  the  forest  products  laboratory 
of  the  forest  service  at  Madison,  Wis. ; 
Dr.  K.  E.  Pratt,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Dome.stic  Commerce:  C. 
W.  Ward  of  the  S.  D.  Warren  Com¬ 
pany,  i>aiK*r  manufacturers  of  Boston, 
and  P.  D.  Dodge,  of  the  International 
Paper  Co. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference,  it  was 
determined  that  the  forest  products 
lalKjratory  should  look  for  additional 
woods  which  could  be  used  lin  the 
dyes  needed  in  paper  manufacture 
and  that  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
would  make  a  study  of  clays  to  as- 
i-crtain  if  there  was  a  substitute  for 
the  English  clays  used  in  coating  pa¬ 
per  and  as  a  filler.  There  will  be  fur¬ 
ther  conferences  in  the  near  future,  it 
was  said. 

WHT  PAPER  COSTS  MORE. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  paper  is 
co.sting  more  these  days  than  it  did 
before  the  war  in  Europe  resulted  in 
a  shortage  of  chemicals  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  set  forth  in  a  compilation  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  R.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Co. 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  shows  the  prices  for  chemicals 
and  other  materials  entering  into  the 
manufacture  of  paper  which  prevailed 
before  the  war  and  which  are  prevail¬ 
ing  at  present.  For  instance,  the 
price  of  aniline  colors  before  the  war 
averaged  about  20  cents  a  pound;  now 
they  cost  |20  a  pound. 

Other  changes  arc:  Coscin,  from 
6%c  per  lb.  to  30c;  alum,  from  Ic  per 
lb.  to  4%c;  soda  ash,  from  65c  per  100 
lbs.  to  $4.00;  rosin,  from  $3.75  per  bbl. 
to  $5.90;  bleached  sulphite,  from  $2.65 
‘  i>er  100  lbs.  to  $4.50  to  $5;  satin  white, 
dry  wt.,  from  5c  per  lb.  to  9c:  fou- 
drinier  wires,  from  29c  per  sq.  ft.  to 
39c:  thirds  and  blues  (rags),  from 
$1.35  per  100  lbs.  to  $2.12^4;  bleach, 
from  l%c  per  lb.  to  13%c  (unobtain¬ 
able)  ;  lumber  for  cases  and  frames, 
from  $13.25  per  M.  ft.  to  $18.50  per  M. 
ft.;  woollen  and  cotton  felts  advanced 
10  per  cent. 

WILL  URGE  CONSERVATION. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  will 
shortly  issue  a  public  notice  suggest¬ 
ing  that  people  save  their  rags  and 
old  paper  to  be  collected  and  sold  as 
paper  stock. 

“The  suggestion  has  been  made  in  a 
letter  to  the  department  by  a  large 
paper  maker  that  public  notice  should 
be  given  by  the  Department  for  people 
to  save  their  rags  and  old  papers,  be¬ 
cause  if  this  was  done  on  a  consid¬ 
erable  scale  it  would  make  good  the 
.shortage  now  existing  in  paper  stock 
of  this  character,”  says  Secretary 
Redfield. 

“The  Department  will  as  a  result 


formally  suggest  that  this  is  a  good, 
practicable  point,  made  by  an  ex¬ 
perienced  paper  maker,  and  it  may  be 
the  means  whereby  the  people  of  the 
country  can  contribute  very  materi¬ 
ally  toward  saving  one  of  their  great 
industries  from  very  serious  loss  and 
injury.” 

The  Department  will  issue  a  press 
notice  on  the  subject  and  endeavor  to 
secure  for  it  as  wide  publicity  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  opinion  is  expressed  that  the 
Department  is.sulng  a  suggestion  of 
this  character  may  result  in  thousands 
of  thrifty  housewives  saving  rags  and 
old  papers  destroyed  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  in  the  household,  but  which  in  the 
aggregate  would  amount  to  thousand.^ 
of  tons,  and  thus  contributing  materi¬ 
ally  toward  paper  stock  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  For  instance  it  is  noted  that 
there  was  an  enormous  decrease  in 
the  importations-  of  paper  stock  in  the 
calendar  year  1915,  as  compared  with 
1914,  the  figures  being:  Rags,  other 
than  woollen,  used  as  paper  stock,  79,- 
532,801  pounds  valued  at  $1,317,597,  as 
against  145,897,374  in  1914;  all  other 
paper  stock,  including  grasses,  fibres, 
waste,  etc.,  used  chiefly  for  paper 
making,  valued  at  $2,767,848  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $5,244,999  in  1914,  dr  a  to¬ 
tal  of  only  $4,084,945  in  1915,  as 
against  $7,352,309  in  1914. 

The  value  of  exports  of  par>er  stock, 
rags,  and  other,  in  1915,  amounted  to 
$357,953,  as  against  $550,579  in  1914. 


OLD  EDITOR  REAPPOINTED  JUDGE 

Thomat;  J.  C.  Williams,  Veteran  News¬ 
paper  Man,  Continues  on  Maryland  Bench. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  March  1. — Governor 
Harrington  has  announced  the  reap¬ 
pointment  of  Judge  Thomas  J.  C.  Wil¬ 
liams,  veteran  newspaper  man  in  Mary¬ 
land,  as  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
Baltimore  CMty.  Judge  Williams  has  oc¬ 
cupied  this  position  since  his  first  ap¬ 
pointment  by  Governor  Crothers  in 
1910.  Previous  to  his  appointment  to 
the  bench  by  Governor  Crothers  in  1910 
Judge  Williams  had  for  twenty -one 
years  been  editorial  writer  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun.  But  he  was  a  newspaper 
editor  long  before  he  became  attached 
to  the  Sun.  When  only  19  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  practice  of  law.  As  a 
lawyer  in  his  earlier  years  he  became 
interested  in  politics,  and  through  this 
interest  became  half  owner  of  the  Daily 
Mail  in  Hagerstown,  and  its  editor.  He 
is  65  years  old,  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  authorities  in  the  State  upon  its 
history  and  resources,  and  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  public  speaker. 

Probaldy  the  most  important  work 
Judge  Williams  did  for  the  Sun  was 
when  he  was  chief  of  the  Legislative 
Bureau  at  Annapolis  where  he  exercis¬ 
ed  a  powerful  influence  upon  legisla¬ 
tion,  always  w-orking  for  good  measures 
and  opposing  those  which  the  Sun  be¬ 
lieved  would  be  detrimental. 

In  tlie  course  of  his  newspaper  work 
Judge  Williams  became  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Governors  of  the  State 
from  1880  down  to  1914  and  several  of 
them  offered  him  public  office  which  he 
declined  until  1910.  In  July,  1912,  his 
connection  with  the  Sun  terminated, 
thus  ending  a  newspaper  career  of 
thirty-eight  years. 


Chicago  Tribune’s  Moving  Day 

Chicago,  March  1. — Friday  was  mov¬ 
ing  day  at  the  Tribune  office  and  local 
and  telegraph  rooms  gathered  up  bag 
and  baggage  and  deserted  the  rooms 
they  have  occupied  for  many  years. 
The  local  and  telegraph  departments  of 
the  paper  now  share  the  same  quarters 
— one  large  room  which  occupies  half 
of  the  third  floor  of  the  Tribune  build¬ 
ing.  Formerly  the  local  room  was  on 
the  third  floor  and  the  telegraph  room 
on  the  fourth.  As  a  result  lioth  were 
crowded.  The  old  local  room  now  is 
in  possession  of  the  art  department  and 
the  linotype  battery  will  annex  the  for¬ 
mer  telegraph  room  space. 


DENOUNCES  COUPONS  AS 
RUINOUS  TO  BUSINESS 


Lynchburg  (Ya.)  Cigarette  Manufacturer 

Declares  Before  Ad  Men’s  Club  that 

Unless  There  is  a  Reform  a  Monop¬ 
oly  Will  be  Created  Through  tbe 

Medium  of  These  Certificates. 

■  F.  D.  Ware,  a  cigarette  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Lynchburg  (Va.),  addressing 
the  Ad  Men’s  Club  of  that  city  a  few 
nights  ago,  denounced  the  coupon  evil 
a.s  being  ruinous  to  business. 

Mr.  Ware  declared  the  time  had 
come  in  I^ynchburg  when  Lynchburg 
merchants  should  make  a  strong  ef¬ 
fort  to  relieve  conditions  brought  on 
here  by  the  certificate  and  coupon 
business,  which  is  being  practiced  in 
the  retail  tobacco  business.  Lynch¬ 
burg  was  at  one  time  just  as  large  a 
tobacco  market  as  it  is  a  shoe  market 
now  and  the  ruination  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  tobacco  industry  there  is 
due  directly  to  the  coupon  business, 
he  declared. 

The  old  Roman  custom,  when  they 
wished  to  accomplish  some  dirty 
work,  said  Mr.  Ware,  was  to  throw 
money  into  the  crowds,  and  during 
later  centuries  the  powerful  barons, 
when  dealing  in  rascality,  overcame 
their  weaker  enemies  by  ordering 
their  vassals  to  take  what  they  de¬ 
sired  by  force  and  then  permitting  the 
vassals  to  pillage.  In  his  opinion  the 
same  spirit  prevails  to-day  in  the 
United  States,  he  declared,  in  the 
form  of  coupons  and  certificates. 

If  the  coupon  and  certificate  are  con¬ 
tinued,  it  will  lead  to  a  complete  rev¬ 
olution  in  the  business  world.  Peo¬ 
ple  will  eventually  stop  going  to  deal¬ 
ers  to  make  purchases  and  will  call 
on  cigarette  fiends  and  buy  coupons 
and  certificates,  as  anything  except  a 
coffin  can  be  secured  by  coupons  and 
certificates.  It  will  put  the  retail  mer¬ 
chant  out  of  business,  as  his  old  es¬ 
tablished  business  will  be  undermined 
by  the  coupons  and  certificates,  stated 
he. 

When  the  tobacco  industry  wants 
to  get  in  something  devilish,  they  re¬ 
sort  to  coupons.  The  powerful  To¬ 
bacco  Trust  has  already  monopolized 
nearly  the  entire  tobacco  manufac¬ 
turing  output  and  the  Trust  is  now 
making  an  effort  to  monopolize  the 
entire  retail  business  by  means  of  the 
coupon  and  certificate  in  a  string  of 
retail  stores,  Mr.  W^re  said. 

“I  contend,”  the  speaker  continued, 
“that  coupons  have  been  used  to  crush 
legitimate  business.  The  dealers  arc 
not  philanthropists.  They  are  not 
giving  something  for  nothing.  The 
Lynchburg  merchants  certainly  have 
some  kick  coming  when  a  New  York 
store  comes  here  and  knocks  down 
their  old  business  and  gets  a  largo 
business  through  coupons.” 

Mr.  Ware  explained  why  he  thought 
business  operated  by  citizens  of 
Lynchburg  should  be  patronized,  as 
they  live  in  the  city  and  spend  neatly 
all  of  their  money  there  and  lieneflt  the 
city.  The  Legislature  should  be 
a.sked  to  take  steps  to  enforce  a  law 
against  the  use  of  coupons  and  cer¬ 
tificates  in  business,  he  added. 

Mr.  Lockett,  proprietor  of  a  cigar 
store,  made  a  short  talk  in  which  he 
explained  how  the  coupons  and  cer¬ 
tificates  had  damaged  his  business. 


SUN  ALUMNI  DINNER 

{Continued  from  Page  1171) 

Hp'r  down  where  tliinKo  are  somewhat  hot, 

Kor  Sun  men  settiiift  pace. 

I'll  Tell,  “I’ltehfork  me  down  there  straight; 
Tills  is  a  case  of  urgency ; 

If  Boss  Lord's  roasting  on  the  grate, 

I  want  to  do  ‘emergency’ !’’ 

DEVELOPING  THE  NATIONAL  PARKS. 
Boss  iKird  rose  from  the  effects  of 
this  to  read  a  telegram  from  a  Sun 
alumnus  who  complained  of  having  re¬ 
ceived  no  invitation,  but  who  sent 
felicitations  notwithstanding — it  was  the 
office  cat! 

In  introducing  Stephen  T.  Mather, 


Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  ,Mr. 
Ijord  wished  that  Mr.  Mather  might 
tell  how  he  once  sent  him  to  Green¬ 
wood  Cemetery  on  a  winter’s  night  to 
discover  if  the  report  was  true  that 
three  funeral  processions  had  lieen 
snowed  under.  The  report  wasn’t  true. 
But  Mr.  Mather,  instead,  told  of  the 
work  he  is  doing  under  Secretarj  of 
the  Interior  Lane  in  developing  the  na¬ 
tional  parks  of  the  United  States  and 
trying  to  make  the  country’s  beauties 
appreciated. 

“I  have  tried  to  apply  good  news¬ 
paper  methods  to  my  work,”  he  .siiid, 
going  on  to  describe  his  visits  to  Yel¬ 
lowstone,  Yosemite,  and  other  places  of 
lieauty,  and  his  dedication  of  the  New 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park.  What 
Mr.  Mather  wouldn’t  tell,  Robert  Ster¬ 
ling  Yard,  former  editor  of  the  Century 
and  now  associated  with  Mr.  Mather, 
told  in  an  orotund  manner  and  with 
the  aid  of  moving  pictures. 

“Switzerland  lives  on  its  scenery,” 
he  said,  “and  yet  its  scenery  can’t  be¬ 
gin  to  compare  with  our  country’s  in 
quality  or  quantity.  America  to-day  is 
the  great  scenic  country  of  the  world. 
We  don’t  realize  this.  If  we  developed 
our  natural  beauties  as  Switzerland 
does,  we  would  be  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars  richer  to-day.  The 
development  of  all  these  parks  is  in 
Mr.  Mather’s  hands.  You  see,  it’s  a 
Sun  alumnus  job.” 

AMONG  THE  OLD  SUN  MEN. 

Many  of  the  moving  pictures  which 
were  shown  had  been  taken  by  Ed¬ 
ward  S.  Curtis,  an  authority  on  tlK- 
American  Indians,  who  was  one  of  the 
guests.  There  were  a  few  other  guests, 
but  most  of  those  present  were  old  Sun 
men.  Some  of  them  were: 

Henry  W.  Odion,  re-elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Association,  together 
with  Mr.  Mather;  Willis  Holly,  who  was 
elected  secretary  and  treasurer  (Boss 
Lord  was  re-elected  president)  ;  Richard 
S.  Lord,  Collin  Armstrong,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee:  Edwaid 

G.  Riggs,  executive  secretary  of  the 
New  Haven  Railroad;  Ed  Mott,  Frank¬ 
lin  Matthews,  professor  in  the  Colum¬ 
bia  School  of  Journalism;  Charles  M. 
Fairbanks,  advertising  manager  for 
Browning,*  King  &  Co.;  ex-Judge  Wil¬ 
lard  H.  Olmsted;  Edward  Rockwell,  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle;  W.  A.  Coffin,  Rob¬ 
ert  Frothlngham. 

C.  V.  Van  Anda,  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times;  F.  M.  and  John 

H.  O'Brien;  Robert  Grier  Cooke,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Association; 
David  A.  Curtis,  author  of  the  Old  Man 
Greenlaw  poker  stories  in  the  Sun; 
Charles  J.  Rosebault,  C.  C.  Adams,  of 
the  Geographical  Society;  Albert  L.  At¬ 
wood,  Roy  Derstine,  W.  H.  Henderson, 
the  Sun’s  musical  critic;  John  Herrie.s, 
clerk  of  the  Municipal  Court;  McAl¬ 
lister  Coleman,  of  the  Frank  Presbrey 
Company;  Henry  Beers,  of  Printers’ 
Ink;  Robert  Rudd  Whiting,  editor  of 
Ainslee’s  Magazine;  Robert  Welles 
Ritchie;  Albert  Payson  Terhune,  John 
A.  McKay,  Don  Carlos  Buell. 

C.  L.  Sherman,  of  the  Hartford  Cou- 
rant;  Dr.  Thomas  Darlington,  former 
Health  Commissioner;  Postmaster  E. 
M.  Morgan,  Charles  A.  MacLean,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Popular  Magazine;  Roy 
Rainey,  Roliert  A.  MacAlarney,  city 
editor  of  the  Tribune;  Kenneth  11. 
Lord,  city  editor  of  the  Sun;  Lawrence 
Hills,  assistant  city  editor  of  the  Sun; 
Walter  T.  Arndt,  secretary  of  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Government  Association;  Chris¬ 
tian  H.  Zabriskie,  general  manager  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co.;  Wallace 
Ham,  press  representative  of  Joe 
Brooks,  theatrical  producer;  Thomas 
Thorkildsen. 

Dr.  John  P.  Davin^  Herman  Wintci', 
assistant  general  passenger  agent  of 
the  Cunard  Line;  Jack  Cunningham, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Mirror 
Films;  Ben  Tousley,  publicity  manag<  i 
of  the  ('hurch  Pension  Fund;  Walter 
U.  Ikuijamin,  jiubli.sher  of  the  Collee- 
tor;  James  M.  Wood,  of  the  Brookls  n 
Eagle,  and  John  Tregaskis,  clerk  of  tbe 
Domestic  Relations  Court. 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 


Back  of  your  Boston  Campaigns 


The  Boston  American  is  New  England’s  Greatest  Newspaper.  The 
Boston  Evening  American  has  a  greater  net  paid  circulation  than  the  five 
other  Boston  evening  newspapers  combined.  The  Boston  Sunday  American 
has  the  largest  net  paid  Sunday  circulation  in  New  England, 

The  Boston  American  believes  that  co-operation  is  the  basic  principle 
of  advertising  and  merchandising  success.  The  Boston  American  will, 
if  you  wish,  help  you  analyze  local  market  conditions  as  related  to  the 
product  or  service  under  consideration—it  will  help  you  back  up  your 
plans  w\t\\.facts.  You  will  appreciate  this  service.  It  will  interest  you. 

This  co-operation  does  not  obligate  you  in  any  way.  Write  for  de¬ 
tails  of  the  Boston  American’s  plan  of  co-operating  with  advertisers. 


80-82  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


Chicago  Office 
504  Hearst  Building 


New  York  Office 
1789  Broadway 


Tou  cannot  cover  Boston  or  New  R?igla?id  without  the  Bostoii  American 
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THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 


"ADVERTISING  ADVERTISING" 

Some  Comments  on  the  Campaign  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs,  in  Which 
Newspapers  are  Asked  to  Co-operate  in  Boosting  all  Forms  and  Methods 
of  Advertising,  and  to  Observe  “Neutrality”  in  Their 
Attitude  on  the  Subject. 


(Note. — The  Editor  and  Pubusher  is  NOT  NEU- 
TRAIj  in  its  discussion  of  advertising;  methods  and^ 
mediums— it  is  THE  NEWSPAPER  ADVOCATE!)* 

Tlip  first  hatch  of  copy  in  the  campaign 
t4>  Advertise  Advertising,  fathertnl  hy  the 
A.  A.  C.  W.,  was  released  for  publication 
in  newspapers  on  March  first. 

Chairman  D’Arcy,  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  this  campaign,  addressed  an 
inti*resting  letter  to  the  publishers  con¬ 
cerning  this  copy.  He  describes  this  as 
the  first  “neutral  movement  of  a  formida¬ 
ble  nature”  that  has  been  made  in  the 
work  of  advertising  advertising. 

lie  details  the  generous  share  of  co- 
oi)eration  in  the  campaign  pledged  hy 
the  hill-posting  interests,  the  magazines 
and  trade  papers,  the  publishers  of  direc¬ 
tories  and  telephone  books,  etc.  Of  the 
extent  of  the  cotlperation  to  he  expected 
from  the  newspapers  he  is  not,  apparent¬ 
ly,  sure. 

To  stimulate  the  interest  of  newspaper 
publishers  in  the  campaign  he  tells  them : 
“Your  advertising  in  your  paper,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  force  of  your  arguments,  is 
neutralized  becau.se  it  appears  over  your 
signature.” 

It  would  seem  to  he  Mr.  D’Arcy’s  view 
that  the  constructive  work  being  done 
hy  publishers  of  newspapers  in  the  way 
of  e<lucating  their  readers  to  the  value 
and  importance  to  them  of  the  ads  which 
the  papers  print  is  effort  utterly  wasted 
— l»ecause  it  is  something  the  papers  say 
almut  themselves.  Of  course,  the  most 
effective  promotion  copy  used  by  news- 
pa|)ers  is  not  u.sed  over  any  signature  at 
all.  It  is  of  the  nature  and  character  of 
editorial  work,  and  generally,  like  edi¬ 
torials,  unsigned. 

Hut  that  it  does  advocate  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  ADVERTISING  to  the  merchant; 
that  it  does  seek  to  create  a  wider  use 
of  the  classified  columns  by  readers;  and 
that  it  does  seek  to  develop  reader-re¬ 
sponsiveness  to  the  ads  printed  in  that 
paper — these  things  are  true.  That  the 
effect  of  this  promotion  work  is  nullified. 


or  even  “neutralized,”  by  these  facts 
would  come  as  a  revelation,  indeed,  to 
publishers — men  who  know  better. 

Publishers  of  newspapers  have  very 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  news¬ 
papers  are  the  best  of  all  channels  of 
information,  and  thus  the  h(M?t  of  all 
advertising  mediums.  A  part  of  their 
task,  in  developing  their  business,  is  to 
educate  advertisers  in  the  practical  wis¬ 
dom  of  concentrating  on  the  best  adver¬ 
tising  method,  rather  than  scattering  an 
appropriation,  attempting  to  utilize  all 
known  methods  of  advertising — thus  get¬ 
ting  profitable  re.sults  from  none  of  them. 

It  is  not  the  contention  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  daily  newspaper  that  he  offers 
to  advertise  the  ONLY  means  by  which  a 
thing  may  he  adverti.sed  —  but  he 
KNOWS  that  he  offers  to  them  the  BEST 
means  and  metluKl.  Is  he,  then,  in  a 
sjurit  of  altruism,  to  nullify  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  he  has  carried  on  with  his 
I)uhlic  on  this  question  hy  vigorously 
lK)o.stiug  ALL  FORMS  AND  METHODS 
OF  ADVERTISING? 

The  copy  offered  to  publishers  hy  tliis 
committee  is,  in  large  part,  good  copy. 
Some  of  it  is  excellent — notably  the  arti¬ 
cles  hy  Mr.  Brisbane,  Mr.  Hugh  Chal¬ 
mers,  and  William  Black,  the  advertising 
manager  of  Filene’s,  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Brisbane  is  always  original,  always 
convincing.  Mr.  Black  writes  just  what 
every  merchant  knows,  or  should  know, 
alK)ut  advertising.  And  Mr.  Chalmers 
presents,  forcibly,  the  same  facts  and 
considerations  about  the  economic  side 
of  advertising,  and  its  relations  to  ulti¬ 
mate  selling  costs;  which  the  best  writers 
of  promotion  copy  for  newspapers  have 
elucidated,  repeatedly,  over  a  period  of 
fifteen  years,  and  which  this  newspaper 
has  so  often  urged — notably  in  its  cam¬ 
paign  of  education  regarding  the  trading 
stamp-coupon  device.  Mr.  Chalmers,  in 
his  two  articles,  says  nothing  new,  hut  he 
says  things  tliat  cannot  he  too  often  said 
or  written. 


The  articles  mentioned  appear,  to  The 
Editor  and  Publisher,  to  be  the  higli- 
spots  of  this  first  hatch  of  copy.  They 
are  worth  using  in  newspapers,  when 
space  may  be  found  for  them.  The  other 
matter,  while  all  “good  stuff,”  does  not 
seem,  in  our  view,  to  have  any  very  great 
value  to  the  newspapers  as  definite,  con¬ 
structive  argument,  as  applied  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  * 

We  should  make  one  exception — the 
“Truth”  slogan  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  is 
lauded  eloquently  hy  some  of  the  writ('rs. 
If  publishers  cared  to  take  the  trouble 
to  edit  the  copy,  and  to  make  a  sym])o- 
.sium  of  extracts  from  all  of  it  on  this 
one  slogan,  it  would  make  a  good  feature!. 

But  to  give  large  space  to  such  gen¬ 
eralities  as  the  letter  from  Presiehnt 
Wilson  is  asking  a  g(X)d  deal  of  puhlisii- 
ers.  And  to  u.se  the  plates  as  prepares] 
meams,  in  most  instances,  the  surrenehu* 
of  more  space  than  the  material  wemhl 
.seem  to  warrant. 

Mr.  D’Arcy's  de.signation  of  tins  as  m 
formidable  NEUTRAL  campaign,  in 
wiiich  all  sorts  of  advertising  methods  are 
to  share  equally  in  any  benefits  resulting, 
will  hardly  cause  a  stampede  of  puhlish- 
e‘rs  te)  use  the  copy. 

Many  an  old-time  newspaper  carriesl 
the  slogan:  “Indejiendent  in  All  Things; 
NEUTRAL  IN  NOTHING.” 

That  is  the  spirit  on  which  newspapers 
are  conducted.  It  is  what  makes  tJiem 
a  force  for  go(xl  in  their  spheres.  Ami, 
on  the  matter  of  advertising,  newspapers 
can  hardly  afford  to  he  “neutral.”  It  is 
not,  at  least  for  them,  a  matter  for  neu¬ 
trality. 

These  considerations  are  offered  in  that 
un-neutral  spirit  which  makes  The  Edi¬ 
tor  AND  Publisher  conceive,  as  its  high¬ 
est  mission,  the  furtherance  of  the  intcT- 
ests  of  newspapers  and  of  newspapi  r 
advertising — the  spirit  which  makes  it 
“The  Newspaper  Advocate.” 
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HERALD  OWL  CLUB 

HOLDS  ANNUAL  DINNER 

Minstrel  Show  Features  Early  Morning 
Dinner  at  Vanderbilt  Hotel — N.  A.  Jen¬ 
nings  Gives  Striking  Impersonation  of 
Ex-President  Roosevelt — United  States 
Army  Officers  Among  the  Guests. 

The  Owl  Club,  an  organization  com¬ 
posed  of  the  editorial  and  art  staffs  of 
the  New  York  Herald,  held  its  fif¬ 
teenth  annual  dinner  last  Sunday 
morning  at  the  Vanderbilt  Hotel,  New 
York  city.  One  hundred  members  of 
the  club  were  present. 

About  twenty  of  the  Owls  figured  in 
the  Owl  minstrel  show,  whlfch  was 
presided  over  by  Hamilton  Pelz,  and 
the  ball  was  set  rolling  by  Sid  Greene 
singing  a  buzzing  bee  song.  The  acme 
of  merriment  was  reached  when  E.  D. 
Sullivan  and  R.  S.  Conover  gave  a 
pseudo  imitation  of  the  Chin  Chin 
ventriloquist  scene. 

N.  A.  Jennings  appeared  in  “A  Mo¬ 
ment  at  Oyster  Bay”  and  nobody  in 
the  gathering  knew  how  much  he  re¬ 
sembled  Mr.  Roosevelt  until  he  made 
his  d6but  on  the  Owl  stage. 

Deltus  M.  Edwards,  Frank  O’Con¬ 
nell,  James  Haggerty  and  Howard 
Mullen  played  so  well  on  their  mando¬ 
lins  and  banjos  that  they  were  wanted 
again  and  again.  Joseph  Fejr,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Vanderbilt  orches¬ 
tra,  delighted  all  with  three  violin 
solos,  and  James  S.  S.  Richardson 
touched  the  Owls  with  a  Scotch  song. 
Incidentally,  Mr.  Richardson  and  Nor¬ 
man  Lynd,  another  artist,  performed 
wonders  with  paper  and  black  and 
red  crayon.  Harry  Newman  imitated 
various  members  of  the  organization. 
The  chorus  was  composed  of  Truman 
Tally,  Victor  Tally,  Joe  Canavan, 
George  Wheat,  Don  Martin,  Frank 
Ackerman,  Ray  Bailey,  Hugh  Mc- 
Ginley,  Frederick  Hall,  M.  F.  Hagerty, 
Roland  Kilbon,  Howard  Mullen,  Ray 
Henkel,  Paul  Morris,  Monty  Worth- 
ley  and  Frank  O'Connell. 

Among  the  guests  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  were  Major  Harrison  Hall,  U.  S. 
A.;  Lieutenant  Philip  Mathews  and 
Captain  Albert  T.  Rich,  U.  S.  A. 

One  of  the  pleasant  surprises  of  the 
night  was  the  appearance  of  J.  Kiern 
Brennan,  who  wrote  “A  Little  Bit  of 
Heaven”  and  other  songs  and  who 
sang  two  of  them,  “That’s  How  the 
Shannon  Flows”  and  “Ireland  is  Ire¬ 
land  to  Me.”  “A  Little  Bit  of  Heaven” 
was  sung  by  John  O’Malley,  Irish 
tenor,  a  friend  of  the  author. 


Gridiron  Fest  at  Lynn 

Lynn,  Mas.s.,  March  3. — Nearly  one 
hundred  scribes  attended  the  mid-win¬ 
ter  Gridiron  fest  here  last  Saturday 
night,  hailing  from  every  city  and  town 
repre.sented  in  the  Essex  County  Press 
Club.  Horace  H.  Atherton,  Jr.,  of 
Saugus,  former  Washingrton  correspon¬ 
dent  for  several  papers,  now  register 
of  probate  at  Salem,  was  master  of 
ceremonies.  Robert  Lincoln  O’Brien, 
managing  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald, 
was  the  chief  invited  guest  and  gave 
an  interesting  talk  on  how  Washington 
correspondents  do  things.  Mr.  Ather¬ 
ton  read  a  telegram  from  former  Uni¬ 
ted  States  Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge 
who  was  elected  an  honorary  member. 
Henry  A.  Sullivan,  of  the  Salem  News, 
read  a  humorous  history  of  the  club. 


Mr.  Peet  on  Ploughshare  Staff 
Hubert  W.  Peet,  the  editor  of  Sell’s 
World’s  Press,  who  visited  New  York 
last  year  and  met  a  number  of  news¬ 
paper  men,  has  become  joint  editor 
of  a  new  monthly.  The  Ploughshare, 
in  Ix)ndon,  England.  The  magazine 
calls  itself  “a  Quaker  organ  of  social 
reconstruction”  and  the  current  issue 
contains  much  interesting  matter  writ¬ 
ten  from  the  Quaker  viewpoint.  Its 
pleas  are  for  peace,  not  preparedness 
or  war,  and  its  moral  and  political 
planes  are  high.  Mr.  Peet  will  stiU 
edit  the  World’s  Press. 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
“HARRIOT  RUSSELL”  MAKES  GOOD 


Her  .Articles  in  the  Houston  Post  Are 
.Attracting  WiJe  Attention. 

Eight  years  ago  Mr.s.  Russell,  known 
throughout  the  Southland  by  her  pen 
name,  “Harriot  Russell,”  joined  the 
family  of  writers  which  has  made  the 
Houston  (Texas)  Daily  Post  one  of  the 
world’s  most  widely  quoted  newspapers. 

The  day  after  Mrs.  Russell  hung  her 
hat  and  jacket  in  the  Post’s  Mitoiial 
department  a  new  feature  appeared  in 
that  paper’s  pages.  It  caused  the  other 
writers  to  congratulate  the  sunny  little 


Mrs.  Harriot  Johnston  Russell 


slip  of  a  woman  seated  so  demurely  at 
the  new  desk,  and  led  the  wives  of  the 
writers  to  ask  their  husbands,  “Who  is 
this  Harriot  Russell  who  had  that  arti¬ 
cle  in  this  morning’s  paper?” 

Within  a  week  the  Post  management 
began  to  receive  letters  irom  its  wide 
circle  of  readers,  asking  if  Harriot  Rus- 
seli’s  department  was  to  become  a  per¬ 
manent  feature,  and  expressing  the 
hope  that  it  was. 

These  letters  were  from  both  women 
and  men  readers  of  the  Post,  to  whom 
Mrs.  Russell’s  household,  articles  ap¬ 
pealed,  in  all  walks  of  life.  Her  sub¬ 
jects  are  as  varied  as  is  human  thought. 
She  writes  of  political  matters  as  well 
as  of  household  affairs.  Her  articles 
are  as  helpful  to  the  girl  out  in  the 
world  earning  her  living  as  they  are  to 
the  woman  cloistered  within  a  home. 
She  builds  for  national  greatness,  and 
for  civic  righteousness.  And.  whatever 
her  subject,  she  handles  it  with  a  skiil 
which  delights,  a  knowledge  of  her 
world  which  surprises,  and  a  sincerity 
and  optimism  which  endear  her  to  her 
readers. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Post  manage¬ 
ment  addressed  a  letter  to  its 
readers,  asking  individual  opinions  of 
the  special  features  the  Post  was  carry¬ 
ing.  The  thousands  of  replies  left  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  management 
that  Texas  cannot  keep  house  without 
the  daily  visit  from  Harriot  Rus.sell. 


Press  Seats  at  St.  Louis  Convention 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  1. — Robert 
Ewing  of  New  Orleans,  Democratic 
National  Committeeman  from  I.s)ui.si- 
ana,  who  wdll  have  charge  of  the  press 
.section  of  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  at  St.  Louis  in  June,  has 
appointed  James  D.  Preston,  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  press  gallery  of  the 
Senate,  as  .sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  in  charge  of  the  press  section. 
Mr.  Ewing  states  that  all  applications 
from  daily  newspapers  for  scats  for 
rtieir  correspondents  at  the  Convention 
be  addressed  to  R.  V.  Oulahan,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  standing  committee  of  cor¬ 
respondents,  Senate  press  gallery, 
Washington,  and  that  application  for 
reservation  for  correspondents  of  week- 
,ly  publications  should  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  Ewing  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  by 
March  31. 


AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 

MANY  SUED  FOR  LIBEL 


Aiisoriated  Press  Correspondent  Wants 

$!>0,0fl0  for  his  Damaged  Reputation. 

Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  February 
28. — Frank  B.  Harrison,  correspondent 
here  for  the  Associated  Press  and  sev¬ 
eral  daily  newspapers  in  Texas,  has 
brought  suit  against  twenty-one  local 
business  concerns,  three  corporations, 
a  national  bank  and  five  pastors  of 
city  churches,  asking  $50,000  damages 
for  libel  growing  out  of  a  signed  pro¬ 
test  dispatched  to  officers  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  regarding  a  story  ap¬ 
pearing  in  certain  papers  under  a 
(Corpus  Christi  date  line  as  to  features 
of  the  Ham-Ramsey  revival  services 
lieing  conducted  here. 

The  story  complained  of  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  revivalists,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ham  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ramsey, 
had  been  arrested'  in  connection  with 
certain  charges  they  had  brought  re¬ 
garding  the  existence  of  crime  in  this 
city.  This  story  was  in  error,  the  re¬ 
vivalists  not  having  been  arrested  but 
only  served  with  subpoenas  to  appear 
before  the  County  Grand  Jury  to  give 
testimony  regarding  the  existence  of 
crime  in  the  city  on  w’hich  they  had 
based  the  charges  made  publicly 
from  the  pulpit.  Believing  Harrison 
had  sent  out  this  story,  the  revivalists 
and  certain  business  men  of  the  city 
drew  up  a  scathing  protest  denounc¬ 
ing  Mr.  Harrison,  and  forwarded  this 
protest  to  officials  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

In  his  petition,  Harrison  alleges  that 
he  did  not  send  out  the  story  com¬ 
plained  of;  did  not  know  that  it  had 
been  sent  out;  that  the  attack  on  him 
is  unwarranted:  and  that  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  newspaper  man  and  corre¬ 
spondent  has  been  greatly  damaged 
by  reason  of  this  protest. 


GAVE  THE  SHERIFF  A  FRIGHT 


Reporter’s  Reputation  for  Being  Where 
Things  Happened  Called  Out  Militia. 

Several  years  ago,  when  H.  E.  C. 
Bryant,  of  the  New  York  World  Bureau, 
was  field  correspondent  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  the  paper  built 
up  by  the  late  JoseT>h  Pearson  Caldwell, 
he  reported  a  lynching  at  Salisbury. 
Three  negroes  were  taken  from  the 
Rowan  County  jail,  and  hung  on  a  big 
oak  tree  in  the  outskirts  of  the  little 
city.  At  that  tipie  Mr.  Bryant  w’as 
familiar  with  every  pig  path  in  North 
Carolina,  and  if  anything  big  broke  out 
he  was  about  the  first  newspaper  man 
on  the  scene.  Mr.  Bryant’s  reputation 
for  being  on  the  ground  when  things 
happened  was  well  well  known  in  the 
State. 

Just  as  the  excitement  over  the  Salis¬ 
bury  lynching  was  dying  down  a  negro 
committed  a  heinous  crime  in  Guilford 
County,  near  Greensboro.  Sheriff  James 
F.  Jordan  announced  that  he  would  not 
permit  a  mob  to  lynch  his  prisoner. 
He  swore  in  many  deputies  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  fight.  But,  a'ter  a  few  hours 
the  talk  of  lynching  cea.sed,  and 
Greensboro  became  calm. 

Just  as  things  were  resuming  the 
even  tenor  of  their  way  Mr.  Bryant, 
then  as  now  known  as  “Buck”  Bryant, 
stepped  from  a  northbound  train  at  the 
Greensboro  station.  Inside  of  an  hour 
Sheriff  Jordan  called  out  the  local  mili¬ 
tia,  and  when  asked  for  an  explanation 
said:  “When  I  saw  Buck  Bryant  alight 
from  the  train,  I  knew  my  negro  •was 
in  danger,  so  I  called  out  the  forces, 
feeling  that  I  had  better  be  prepared 
for  an  emergency.”  Mr.  Jordan’s  state¬ 
ment  got  into  the  papers,  and  Mr. 
Bryant  was  puzzled  to  know  whether 
he  was  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of 
mobs. 

“No,”  said  the  Sheriff,  “but  con¬ 
found  your  .skin,  1  have  observed  for 
years  that  something  always  breaks 
out  when  you  arrive.  I  do  not  think 
that  you  would  help  lynch  my  negro 
but  the  fact  that  you  thought  enough 
of  the  situation  here  to  come  and  stick 
around  gave  me  a  fright.” 


PRAISE  FOR  PREPAREDNESS  WORK 

Dallas  ami  Galveston  Papers  TiiunkfJ 
for  Polling  Texas  and  Oklalionia. 

Dallas,  Texas,  February  28.  -Oflu. 
cers  of  the  Navy  I.ieague  have  strong¬ 
ly  commended  A.  H.  Belo  &  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
and  the  Galveston  Dally  News,  for  the 
recent  poll  on  the  preparedness  pro¬ 
gramme,  which  was  conducted  through 
the  columns  of  these  papers,  in  which 
it  was  shown  that  the  sentiment  of 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  was  about  20  to 
1  in  favor  of  the  President’s  pro¬ 
gramme.  Copies  of  the  News  contain¬ 
ing  the  poll  were  sent  to  W.  A.  Dupuy, 
field  secretary  of  the  Navy  League, 
who  replied  in  part: 

“It  occurs  to  me  that  this  campaign 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  things 
that'  has  been  done  in  the  whole 
country.  We  are  writing  to  2,000  of 
the  leading  newspapers  of  the  United 
States,  calling  their  attention  to  the 
success  of  the  News’  compaign,  and 
suggesting  that  these  papers  follow  in 
its  wake  and  do  likewise  in  their  re¬ 
spective  communities.” 


Highwayman  Robs  Newspaperniaii 

Seth  Bailey,  a  new.spaper  man  of 
Grants  Pa.ss,  Ore.,  was  held  up  and 
robbed  of  $27  recently  by  a  masked 
highwayman.  The  robbery  took  place 
on  South  Commercial  Stretd,  Salem, 
Ore. 


PHILADELPHIA  ROUSED 

(Concluded  from  Page  1171) 

AH  things  are  useful.  Even  vlleness  is 
A  spur  to  decency.  An<l  thus  it  is 
With  treachery  and  calumny  that  spat 
Upon  the  President  in  Hate’s  harangue. 
r>i8bonore(i  be  the  dark,  sick  mind  that  hrcweii 
The  venom ;  and  forever  base  the  mouth 
That  cast  the  poison  on  America. 

For  ’tis  not  you,  our  President,  wlio’s  shamcil. 
But  all  our  boasted  culture.  Can  we  liid 
The  mad  assassin  to  withhold  his  bomb; 

Or  can  we  seal  red  anarchy  in  fails 

When  uplift  prophets  And  a  way  to  work 
This  outrage?  Yet  its  use  Is  clear.  The  laind. 
Without  division,  calls  the  creed  a  LIE. 

Samuel  W.  Meek,  general  manager,  in 
the  same  issue  wrote  an  editorial,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  republication  of  the  verses, 
“with  apologies  to  our  readers,  as  it  is 
impossible  otherwise  to  give  them  a  full 
understanding  of  the  infamous  verlial 
assault  on  the  President  to  which  the 
Public  Ledger  has  given  currency  and 
apparent  approval.”  The  editorial 
.says : 

“We  consider  them  about  the  mean¬ 
est  lines  that  have  ever  appeared  in 
print.  The  Press  has  often  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  differ  with  President  Wilson 
and  oppose  his  policies.  It  has  never, 
however,  seen  any  justification  for  an 
attack  on  his  character  or  for  the  im¬ 
peachment  of  his  integrity  and  patriot¬ 
ism.” 

The  Telegraph,  also  strongly  Reputdi- 
can,  published  Mr.  Beamish’s  lines  and 
an  editorial,  referring  to  the  Public 
Ledger’s  later  “apology”  to  the  Pre.si- 
dent  and  to  the  American  people,  and 
added,  “Truly  yellow,  sensational  jour¬ 
nalism  even  when  practised  by  a  long- 
ago,  reliable,  conservative  newspaper, 
brings  its  own  rebuke  and  its  own  re¬ 
ward.” 

As  for  the  position  of  the  Ledger  in 
the  matter,  the  opposition  of  that  paper 
to  the  Administration  has  long  been  no 
secret.  The  publication  of  the  Wister 
verses  was  in  line  with  its  policy  of 
printing  the  news,  regardless  of  whom 
it  hits.  I.,ast  Sunday  the  Ledger  ran  a 
page  of  comments  from  correspondents 
on  the  Wister  verse.s,  which  were  vari¬ 
ously  dubbed  by  excited  readers 
Billingsgate  Sonnet”;  a  “Poem  of 
Hate”;  “Lines  to  Mr.  Twister”:  “A 
Jackass’  Bray”;  “Owing  to  Owen”  from 
the  New  York  Times;  and  “Wisterical 
Hysteria.” 

“Ha-ho-hum”  as  one  of  the  cartoon¬ 
ist  characters  says,  words  have  certainly 
been  animated  lately  in  this  peaceful 
Quaker  town.  And  to  it  all,  Wister  as 
yet  has  not  answered  one  syllable. 

Curtis  Wager-Smith. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OR  NON-DISTRIBUTION, 

WHICH  IS  THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL? 


A  Subject  that  is,  Now  Being  Discussed  in  Newspaper  Composing 
Rooms — The  Small  City  Office  vs.  the  Metropolitan — Claims  Made 
for  the  Typecaster — Some  Objections  Raised  Against  it — 

What  is  Said  in  Behalf  of  Old  System. 


not  as  yet  been  made  by  the  caster 
l>eople,  that  has  been  in  use  for  ten  or 
more  years. 

Nothing  that  is  cheap  is  ever  very 
good.  Many  offices  are  now  overflow¬ 
ing  with  cheap  type.  It  is  thrown 
aside  by  handfuls,  because  it  “costs 
nothing.”  Type  litters  the  floor  and  is 
swept  back  into  the  melting-pots.  It 
"costs  nothing.” 

Hire  an  old  time  “objectionable”  man. 
Keep  him  always  on  his  job  at  two- 
thirds  the  salary  of  the  caster  man, 
and  appropriate  half  the  money  usually 
Invested  in  casting  machinery  and: 
maintenance  to  buying  new  type  or 
making  your  own  better,  and  your  of¬ 
fice  will  be  kept  clean  and  the  cases, 
in  order,  and  at  less  expense. 

As  has  been  stated,  it  may  be  ad¬ 
visable,  in  many  instances,  for  one  toi 
own  his  own  caster  but  the  question  isj. 
in  order  to  maintain  a  strictly  non-dis-- 
tribution  system,  is  it  an  economy? 


BEEFSTEAK  FOR  BOSTONIANS 


GUESTS  AT  GRIDIRON  DINNER 


Distinguished  Company  Saw  Louis  W.. 
Strayer  Made  President  of  Club. 


Post  Staff  Made  Merry,  Tried  a  Spy  and 
Ate  and  Did  Other  Things. 

Boston,  February  29. — The  Boston 
I’ost  staff  had  a  memorable  .beefsteak 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  Lenox  on  Thursday 
night.  Among  those  who  hustled  in 
advance  to  make  it  a  success  were  Jo¬ 
seph  D.  Hurley,  of  the  city  desk;  Ly¬ 
man  Armes,  George  Burnham,  night 
city  editor,  Alfred  Cullins,  Roy  Atkin¬ 
son,  Paul  Waitt,  George  B.  C.  Rugg, 
assistant  city  editor;  Percy  Dakyn,  of 
the  art  staff,  and  others.  Covers  were 
laid  for  forty-three.  Roy  Atkinson  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  opening  ceremonies  and 
there  was  no  toastmaster. 

Among  the  clever  stunts  of  the  even¬ 
ing  was  a  mock  trial  of  a  spy,  the  par¬ 
ticipants  being  Paul  Wiatt,  Norman 
Ritchie,  William  P.  Dwyer,  Janies 
Walsh,  Lyman  Armes,  and  Ernest  Jack- 
son.  The  “Boston  Roast,”  filled  with 
personal  hits,  was  issued  as  a  souvenir 
of  the  occasion.  All  the  diners  signed 
their  names  to  “love  slips”  which  were 
given  the  City  Editor  H.  F.  Bock  and 
George  B.  C.  Rugg,  his  assistant. 


By  Hugh  C.  Curry 

Eflicioncy  Eiiiert  of  tlie  Merganttialer  Linutype 
Comi'any. 

ON-DISTKIBUTION  of  type.  Is 
it  economically  possible?  The 
idea  is  being  largely  advocated, 
and  the  subject  will  at  least  bear  an¬ 
alyzing. 

Between  the  two  branches  of  the 
printing  trade — job  and  newspaper — 
suppose  the  latter,  an  afternoon  new’s- 
paper,  be  selected  as  an  illustration. 

In  visualizing  such  a  newspap<;r 
overlook  such  large  centers  as  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Chi- 
<ago,  and  think  of  such  cities  as 
Bangor,  Portland  and  Lewiston,  in 
Maine,  Springfield  and  Worcester. 
Hartford,  Albany,  Syracuse,  and  Buffalo. 
Not  that  the  four  larger  cities  that 
have  been  excepted  may  not  be  in 


Hugh  C.  Curry 


error  in  advocating  non-distribution, 
but  local  conditions  are  different  and 
those  larger  towns  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  separately. 

It  is  not  intended  to  infer  that  both 
a  tyiH-'caster  and  a  lead  and  rule  caster 
may  not  be  good  machines  for  an  office 
to  possess  in  order  to  make  its  own 
type  and  other  material.  The  question, 
however,  is:  Is  non -distribution  an 
economy?  For  by  “non-distribution"  is 
meant  “no  distribution.” 

After  all  possible  composition  that 
may  be  done  on  composing  machines 
has  been  done,  what  proportion  of 
hand  set  lines,  in  heads  or  ads,  re¬ 
mains  to  be  put  into  type?  A  count  of 
such  lines  in  newspapers  from  a  num- 
l)cr  of  widely  separated  towns  shows 
that  the  number  varies  from  fifty  lines, 
the  lowest,  to  two  hundred  and  thirty 
lines,  the  highest.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
hand  set  lines  in  many  of  the  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country  would 
average  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  a 
paper. 

WHAT  REALLY  HAS  TO  BE  DONE 

The  idea  is  advanced  by  advocates 
of  the  non-distribution  system  that  all 
that  remains  to  be  done  after  the  pa- 
IHjr  has  gone  to  press  is  to  remove  the 
chases.  On  the  contrary,  after  a 
twenty-page  paper  has  been  printed, 
the  forms  must  be  broken  up  and  the 
material  be  either  preserved  or  dis¬ 
carded.  Full  length  brass  column 
rules  (would  anyone  advise  using  any¬ 
thing  else? — surely  not  a  make-up 
man)'  must  be  removed,  cuts  taken  out, 
live  ads  put  away,  etc.  Every  page  in 


a  marked  paper  that  goes  from  the 
business  office  to  the  composing  room 
must  be  gone  over  by  the  make-ups 
and  something  be  taken  out,  even  if  it 
is  nothing  but  a  two-line  reader  at  the 
foot  of  a  column. 

Suppose  there  are  one  hundred  and 
fifty  hand  set  lines  in  a  twenty-page 
paper.  That  would  be  about  seven 
lines  to  a  page,  lines  ranging  from 
single  column  to  double  column,  to 
triple  column,  to  seven  columns.  Is 
there  a  foreman  who  will  admit  that 
he  has  a  man  in  his  employ  who  could 
not  distribute  a  hundred  and  fifty  lines, 
short  or  long,  in  four  hundred  and 
eighty  minutes?  Shades  of  the  old- 
time  “objectionable”  man!  He  it  was 
who  jumped  to  the  forms  while  still 
hot  from  the  steam  tables.  He  dis¬ 
tributed  all  of  the  type  in  the  ads  from 
10-point  to  120-point.  He  distributed 
all  of  the  heads,  including  the  5%  and 
G-point  bold  face.  He  apportioned  the 
body  type  to  the  compositors  if  there 
happened  to  be  a  shortage.  And  he 
still  had  time  to  electioneer  among  all 
of  the  other  employees  in  order  to  in¬ 
sure  his  reelection  to  his  office! 

One  man  could,  in  less  than  the  reg¬ 
ulation  eight  hours,  still  keep  an  office 
in  first-class  order,  but  as  soon  as  an 
unexi>ected  ten-line  ad  reaches  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  the  foreman  calls  upon 
the  distributer  for  help,  with  the  con¬ 
sequent  accumulation  of  dead  matter. 

CASES  SOON  KLOODKD. 

In  Older,  therefore,  to  overcome  a 
condition  that  should  not  have  been 
created,  a  tyiH-caster  (or  two  or  three) 
is  added  to  the  equipment.  A  caster 
man.  who  takes  the  place  of  what  may 
be  called  the  “distribution  man,”  is  em¬ 
ployed,  with  sometimes  a  boy  added. 
More  type,  in  side  sorts,  is  made  and 
stored  in  three  months  than  will  be 
used  in  ten  years.  Cases  overflow.  Six 
to  ten  tons  of  type  metal  in  storage 
racks — yet  nevertheless,  at  irregular 
intervals,  the  caster  man  is  importun¬ 
ed,  for  somebody’s  sake,  to  “get  somo 
2'4-point  cap  E’s  in  this  rack,”  while  a 
good  printer  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  make  cap  O's  out  of  Q’s  hardly 
knows  how  to  handle  himself. 

Aside  from  this,  it  looks  like  a  sin  to 
lake  thrice  the  time  to  make  a  thing 
to  throw  away  that  it  would  take  to 
save  it.  .\ny  printer  with  a  thumb  and 
the  two  first  fingers  on  his  right  hand 
lan  distribute  three  linos  of  36-point 
tyjie  in  the  time  that  it  will  take  a 
caster  to  make  one — that  is  to  say,  the 
same  number  of  letters  that  might  be 
in  the  three  lines,  assuming  that  the 
caster  is  not  working  on  extra  con¬ 
densed  commas. 

When  a  compositor  in  setting  the 
display  i>art  of  an  advertisement  or  .i 
job,  selects  36-point  Gothic,  and  finds, 
when  nearing  the  end  of  a  line,  that 
it  will  not  fit.  he  does  not  throw  that 
36-point  into  the  hell  box;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  be  carefully  distributes  it,  and 
quietly  moves  to  the  30-point. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  leads  and 
slugs.  In  matter  where  this  material 
has  been  used  It  is  almost  always  ad¬ 
visable  to  throw  it  away,  as  it  would 
cost  more  to  separate  It  from  the  com¬ 
position  than  it  is  worth,  but  in  open 
ads,  page  and  half  page,  etc.,  where  a 
galley  of  spacing-out  material  may  be 
removed  in  a  few  minutes,  it  docs  not 
seem  to  be  along  the  lines  of  economy 
to  push  the  whole  mass  over  the  side 
of  the  make-up  table  merely  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  a  non-distribution  theory. 

Further  argument  is  advanced  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  make  one’s  own  type 
than  to  buy  it.  There  is  type  to-day  in 
many  ofiQces,  matrices  for  which  have 


Washington,  March  1. — The  second 
dinner  of  the  famous  Gridiron  Club  was 
held  last  Saturday  night.  President 
Wilson,  Vice-President  Marshall,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Cabinet,  and  many  other 
distinguished  guests  were  pnssent, 
Louis  W.  Strayer  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Dispatch,  was  inaugurated  prosidpnt 
of  the  club. 

Some  of  the  events  burlesqued  by 
the  club  were  the  Chicago  poison 
soup  incident,  the  Prohibition  move¬ 
ment,  the  departure  of  Presidential 
candidates  for  the  Democratic  and 
Reimblican  Conventions,  and  several 
stunts  of  which  Col.  Itoosevclt  was 
the  feature. 

Among  the  newspaper  men  at  the 
banquet,  other  than  the  mcmlx'rs  of 
the  club,  were  Felix  Agnus,  Baltimore 
American-Star;  Elbert  H.  Baker, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Au.stin  Beach, 
Pittsburgh  Dispatch;  C.  B.  Blethcn, 
Seattle  Times;  Hilton  U.  Brown,  In- 
dinanapolis  News;  Charles  H.  Boyn¬ 
ton,  New  York  city,  John  F.  Carroll, 
Portland  Telegram;  J.  H.  Donahey, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Jackson  S. 
Elliott,  Associated  Press;  H.  H.  Fish, 
Western  Newspaper  Union;  Charles 
H.  Grasty,  New  York  Times;  Solo¬ 
mon  B.  Griffin,  Springfield  Republi¬ 
can;  W.  W.  Harris,  New'  York  Sun; 
Jay  G.  Hayden,  Detroit  News;  Beale 
R.  Howard,  Gideon  A.  Lyon,  R.  M. 
Kauffman  and  Victor  Kauffman, 
Washington  Evening  Star;  Frank  It. 
Kent,  Baltimore  Sun;'  George  I.iaugh- 
lin.  New  York  Herald;  Julian  S.  Ma¬ 
son,  Chicago  Evening  Post:  John  W. 
Maynard,  Newark  News;  Samuel  W. 
Meek,  Philadelphia  Press;  Ixiwell  Mel- 
lett.  United  Press,  Morton  M.  Mil¬ 
ford,  Ixiuisville  Courier-Journal;  I..au- 
rence  Mills,  National  Hotel  Gazette; 
John  E.  Nevin,  International  News; 
Theodore  W.  Noyes,  Washington  Eve¬ 
ning  Star;  Paul  Patterson,  Baltimoro 
Sun;  Wright  A.  Patterson,  Western 
Newsi>aper  Union;  Victor  F.  Riddcr, 
New  York  Staats-Zeitung;  H.  L.  Rog¬ 
ers,  Chicago  Daily  News;  John  M. 
Siddall,  American  Magazine;  Hal  H. 
Smith,  Baltimore  Star;  Courtland 
Smith,  American  Press  Association; 
William  L.  Stoddard,  Boston  Evening- 
Transcript ;  Theodore  Tiller,  presi¬ 
dent,  National  Press  Club;  William 
Ullman,  American  Motorist;  Judson  C. 
Welliver,  Washington  Times;  James 
L.  Wright,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
and  Robert  A.  Zachary,  Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


Eoson  K.  Bixby,  editor  of  the  Mus¬ 
kogee  (Okla.)  Pheenix,  and  Miss  Martha 
Elsie  Barnes,  of  Grand  Forks,  N.  D., 
were  recently  married  at  the  home  of 
the  bride’s  parents,  in  Grand  Forks. 

William  Whitfield  Word,  of  the 
New  York  World  staff,  and  Miss  Dor¬ 
othy  Dunkin,  a  public  school  teacher, 
were  married  February  21. 


PORTLAND  AD  MEN  DINE 

Telegram  from  President  Wilson  a  Fea¬ 
ture  of  Their  Prosperity  Day  Feast. 

Portland,  Me.,  February  29. — Fea¬ 
tured  by  a  long  telegram  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  and  messages  from  United 
States  Senator  Charles  F.  Johnson  and 
from  two  or  three  other  associations  of 
advertising  men,  the  banquet  of  the 
Portland  Advertisings  Men’s  League  to¬ 
night,  in  observance  of  Prosperity  Day, 
was  the  most  successful  affair  in  the 
history  of  that  organization. 

The  speakers  were  Mayor  Wilford  C. 
Chapman,  Frank  L.  Rawson,  president 
of  the  Portland  Rotary  Club,  the  Hon. 
Halbert  P.  Gardner,  Progressive  na¬ 
tional  committeeman  from  Maine,  Jo¬ 
seph  H.  Lynch,  New  England  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Amsterdam  Advertising 
Agency,  and  (Jhief  Caupolican,  an  In¬ 
dian  from  Chile,  who  received  most  of 
his  education  in  I’aris  and  is  singing  at 
one  of  the  theatres  this  week.  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson’s  message  was  as  follows: 

“Percy  S.  Ackerman,  President  Port¬ 
land  Advertising  Men’s  League: 

“1  congratulate  you  on  the  rising  tide 
of  the  country’s  prosperity.  I>et  us 
join  in  the  hope  that  it  may  long  con¬ 
tinue,  based  upon  high  courage,  broad 
vision,  and  keen  self-study  on  the  part 
of  our  manufacturers,  and  on  a  de¬ 
served  confidence  in  our  character  and 
our  products  on  the  part  of  foreign  and 
domestic  buyers.  I,et  us  all,  with  a 
common  purpose  to  advance  America, 
put  aside  every  weight  and  weakness 
and  make  our  country  in  the  best  sense 
the  servant  and  the  friend  of  all  the 
peoples.  So  shall  its  influence  become 
great  and  helpful  among  the  nations. 

“Woodrow  Wilson.” 

Chief  Caupolican  proved  a  genuine 
surprise  when  it  came  to  the  after-din¬ 
ner  speaking.  He  made  an  impassion¬ 
ed  plea  for  closer  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  South  Ameri¬ 
can  republics  and  declared  that  the  part 
of  the  Western  hemisphere  from  which 
he  came  was  a  great  field  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  activities  of  this  country.  Many 
times  he  was  interrupted  by  applause. 


Good  Talk  Must  Back  Ads 

Memorizing  talks  to  customers  is 
one  of  the  first  essentials  to  good 
salesmanship,  J.  S.  Knox,  leader  of  the 
sales  division  of  the  Cleveland  Adver¬ 
tising  Club,  told  his  hearers  at  the  last 
meeting  of  that  body.  To  be  able  to 
talk  well  enthusiasm  and  interest  are 
necessary,  he  said.  “Richard  Mans¬ 
field  memorized  Shakespeare,”  said 
Mr.  Knox,  “and  Shakespeare  became 
his  selling  talk.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  be 
a  parrot,  but  don’t  approac'h  a  cus¬ 
tomer  on  a  ‘catch-as-catch-can  basis.’ 
If  you  do  you’ll  say  the  first  thing  that 
comes  to  mind — and  very  likely  get 
canned.” 
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“We  Searched  the  Country  and  Bought  the  Best — 

The  Highest  Priced  and  Most  Popular  Features  Ever  Devised 

— St.  Louis  Republic,  Feb.  13,  1916 

(The  Republic’s  announcement,  a  double  page  advertisement,  included  a  description  of  Newspaper  Feature 
Service — “Polly  and  Her  Pals’’  by  Cliff  Sterrett,  “Buster  Brown’’  by  R.  F.  Outcault,  “Dimples’’  by  Grace  G. 

Drayton,  “That  Son-in-Law  of  Pa’s”  by  C.  H.  Wellington  and  “Just  Boy”  by  Fera  being  among  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  features,) 

Why  Newspaper  Feature  Service  Now  Says, 
“WATCH  THE  REPUBLIC” 


Just  twenty-six  months  ago,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  announced  the  acquirement 
of  Newspaper  Feature  Service  and  we 
challenged  the  newspaper  world  to 
“WATCH  THE  RECORD.” 

Two  years  ago,  the  Boston  Herald  ef¬ 
fected  an  alliance  with  Newspaper  Feat¬ 
ure  Service  and  we  challenged  the  news¬ 
paper  world  to  “WATCH  THE 
HERALD.” 

In  the  spring  of  1914,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  added  the  colored  comics  of 
Newspaper  Feature  Service  and  we 
challenged  the  newspaper  world  to 
“WATCH  THE  JOURNAL.” 


The  Result: 


The  Result: 


The  Result: 


The  Philadelphia  Sunday  Record  in¬ 
creased  its  selling  price  from  three  to  five 
cents  per  copy  and  at  the  same  time  added 
more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  its  cir¬ 
culation.  Moreover,  it  is  still  growing. 

The  Boston  Sunday  Herald  has  since  en¬ 
joyed  a  net  paid  circulation  increase  of 
more  than  ninety  per  cent.,  and  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  forge  ahead  at  the  same  ratio. 

The  Milwaukee  Sunday  Journal  doubled 
its  selling  price  and  has  since  practically 
doubled  its  circulation — a  feat  never  be¬ 
fore  achieved  in  an  equal  period  in  the 
Middle  West. 


And  now,  confident  that  under  the  new  and  able  management  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Lilley  the 
St.  Louis  Republic  will  match  the  experiences  of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  the  Boston 
Herald,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  its  scores  of  other  successful  clients.  Newspaper  Feature 
Service  earnestly  advises  the  newspaper  world,  and  especially  advertisers  interested  in  the 
St.  Louis  field,  to 

Watch  the  “Republic” 

We  say  it  confidently:  WATCH  for  the  results  of  the  new  alliance  of  this 
newspaper  with  Newspaper  Feature  Service  by  which  the  Republic  gets 
the  best  group  of  comics,  the  Sunday  magazine,  the  daily  magazine 
page — the  complete  circulation-making  Newspaper  Feature  Service. 

Write  to  us  for  specimen  pages  and  for  particular 
information  as  to  possibilities  in  your  territory. 

NEWSPAPER  FEATURE  SERVICE 


M.  Koenigsberg,  Manager 


41  Park  Row 


New  York 
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FORD  PROMISES  LIVELY 

FIGHT  FOR  PEACE 

( - 

Will  Use  Liberal  Space  in  the  Newspapert.. 
M  lienever  and  Wherever  Needed,  t<» 
Influence  Congressmen  Against  the  Pol¬ 
icy  of  Preparedness— No  Limit  to 
Amount  to  Be  Expended. 


By  Maxwell  Harvet  Swain 

(Mr.  Swain  aroompanled  the  Ford  Peace  Kx- 
(Kslltlon  as  the  reiiresentatlve  of  the  New  York 
Herald.] 

The  echo  of  the  first  gun  fired  In 
Henry  Ford’s  Anti-Preparedness  War  In 
the  newspapers  of  the  United  States  has 
not  yet  died  away.  Ten  days  ago  De¬ 
troit's  leading  citizen  opened  fire  on 
what  he  styled  the  “Munition  Makers 
and  Money  Kings’’  with  full  page  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  leading  Metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 
The  publication  of  this  broadside 
brought  forth  half  pages  from  the  mag¬ 
azines  of  the  defence  leagues  through¬ 
out  the  country  and  now  the  Ford 
“gunners”  are  getting  their  72  centi¬ 
metre  guns  ready  for  a  further  bom¬ 
bardment  of  the  preparedness  pro¬ 
gramme. 

Following  so  closely  in  the  wake  of 
Mr.  Ford’s  poorly  organized  and  rather 
feeble  attempt  to  “get  the  boys  out  of 
the  trenches”  through  the  medium  of  a 
neutral  nation’s  Peace  Congress,  this 
use  of  big  space  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  country  came  more  or  less  as  a 
surprise.  However,  upon  Mr.  Ford’s  re¬ 
turn  from  Europe  early  in  January  he 
•said,  like  Grant,  “that  he  had  just  be¬ 
gun  to  fight.”  It  is  now  known  that 
even  at  that  time  he  had  in  mind  the 
carrying  out  of  a  great  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  entailing  the  expenditure  of  a  vast 
quantity  of  money  in  an  effort  to  "Sway 
the  mass  mind”  and  bring  about  an  out¬ 
pouring  of  public  sentiment  upon  Con¬ 
gress  and  Governmental  Officials  which 
would  tend  to  check  further  increase  in 
American  Armament. 

EXPERTS  CX)N8ULTE0. 

Mr.  Ford  had  not  been  in  Detroit  a 
month  before  he  consulted  with  adver¬ 
tising  experts,  notably  Powers,  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  Jenkins,  well  known  Detroit 
space  buyers,  and  as  a  result  Mr.  Ford 
empowered  them  to  act  as  his  agents  in 
placing  his  preparedness  copy  so  that  it 
would  reach  “the  largest  number  of 
people  in  the  largest  way.”  On  that 
basis  the  agents  proceeded  to  make  up  a 
list  of  representative  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States,  basing 
their  calculations  largely  upon  the 
foundation  of  mass  circulation. 

The  first  copy  released  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  News  of  February  23,  oc¬ 
cupying  a  full  page.  The  copy  was  sim¬ 
ply  an  appeal  to  the  thinking  people  of 
the  United  States  to  Inform  themselves 
upon  the  question  of  increased  arma¬ 
ment  for  the  country  before  they  coni- 
mitted  themselves  or  allowed  their  Con¬ 
gressional  representatives  to  act. 

tXJRO’S  PLANS  NOT  MADE  KNOWN. 

Mr.  Ford  refused  to  make  known  his 
exact  plans  as  to  his  anti-preparedness 
campaign,  stating  that  “all  that  he  had 
to  say  would  be  said  in  the  newspapers." 
However,  from  sources  close  to  Mr. 
Ford  it  is  known  that  he  stands  ready 
to  place  practically  an  unlimited  amount 
of  money  behind  bis  late  scheme.  It  is 
Mr.  Ford’s  intention  to  advertise 
throughout  the  United  States  just  as 
"conditions  warrant”;  that  is,  when  he 
deems  it  necessary  to  bring  pressure 
upon  Washington,  Mr.  Ford  will  accom¬ 
plish  this  through  the  use  of  space  In 
publications  which  have  an  influence 
in  the  particular  territory  from  which 
the  Congressional  leader  or  leaders,  who 
may  be  particularly  active  for  prepared¬ 
ness  at  that  moment,  get  their  support. 

He  believes  that  in  this  way  he  can 
get  at  the  true  sentiment  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  He  makes  no  charge  that  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  representatives  are  particu¬ 
larly  controll^  by  any  element  Inimical 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  but 


he  does  believe  they  are  “misguided  pa¬ 
triots.”  Being  a  communist  of  the  pro¬ 
nounced  type,  even  verging  on  social¬ 
ism,  Mr.  Ford  has  an  inherent  belief 
in  the  power  of  solidified  community 
thought. 

The  Ford  publicity  programme,  as 
now  roughly  outlined,  will  proceed  vig¬ 
orously  throughout  the  present  session 
of  Congre.ss  and  probably  run  well  over 
the  summer  months.  Every  class  ••»f 
publication — farm  journals,  monthly  pe¬ 
riodicals,  weekly  newspapers,  the  great 
dailies,  and  even  the  direct  appeal — that 
is,  the  use  of  voting  lists — will  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Mr.  Ford  is  personally  direct¬ 
ing  this  campaign  and  it  is  known  that 
despite  announcements  that  the  “list  is 
closed,”  several  publications;,  notably 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  have  been  added, 
solely  through  Mr.  Ford’s  personal  O.  K. 

lAKIK  FOR  THE  NEXT  PAGE! 

When  directly  questioned  regarding 
his  campaign  Mr.  Ford  said  recently: 
“So  you  think  my  first  announcement 
had  a  punch  in  it?  Well,  just  wait 
until  you  see  our  next  page.  We  have 
not  even  yet  started  in  our  fight.  You 
know,  when  I  start  a  thing  1  generally 
finish  it.  1  haven’t  an  idea  how  much 
I’m  going  to  spend  on  this  scheme.  I’ll 
spend  what’s  necessary  and  I’m  willing 
to  go  the  limit.  You  can  say  that  be¬ 
fore  we’re  through  with  It,  we  will  have 
made  a  pretty  big  hole  in  the  ground.” 

Comment  upon  Mr.  Ford’s  proposition 
to  date  has  been  much  favored  by  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  men  throughout 
the  country.  The  campaign  has  been 
compared  to  the  movement  Inaugurated 
some  years  ago  by  the  Men  and  Religion 
Forward  Movement.  This  movement, 
which  covered  the  country  and  was 
given  Its  largest  Impetus  through  the 
use  of  paid  space  in  various  kinds  of 
publications,  culminated  In  the  "clean 
up”  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  which  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  spectacular  governmental 
reform  movements  in  five  years. 

Mr.  Ford’s  publicity  proposition  em¬ 
braces  not  only  a  question  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  virility  just  now,  but  is  being  put 
in  front  of  the  whole  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try  before  they  have  had  time  to  settle 
the  question  In  their  own  minds  one  way 
or  the  other.  For  that  reason  publicity 
experts  declare  that  Mr.  Ford  has  more 
than  an  even  chance,  despite  the  general 
newspaper  antagonism  towards  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  pacifism,  of  bringing  about 
the  result  for  which  he  is  spending  his 
money. 


Mr.  D’Arcy  on  A.  A.  C.  W.  Ads 

A  telegram  from  W.  C.  D’Arcy,  of 
St.  Ixmls.  to  The  Editor  and  Publisher, 
dated  this  w’eek,  says: 

“Relative  to  the  article  in  your  is¬ 
sue  of  February  24,  about  advertising 
advertising  and  size  of  copy  involved 
I  de.sire  to  say  that  this  whole  move¬ 
ment  is  purely  constructive.  It  is  in 
no  sense  selfish  and  it  Is  deliberately 
neutral. 

"With  these  standards  self-evident, 
we  were  rea.sonably  sure  that  progres¬ 
sive  publishers  would  not  miss  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  putting  their  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  in  a  cause  of  this  mag¬ 
nitude. 

“Manufacturing  costs  are  high,  but 
the  message  of  advertising  is  the  big¬ 
gest  thing  that  concerns  business  and 
the  public,  and  also  the  publisher. 

“Advertising  deserves  large  space 
and  the  big  men  who  have  contributed 
to  the  analysis  Justify  large  space. 
On  the  other  hand,  even  with  the  high 
cost  of  space  does  anybody  object  to 
big  copy  when  an  advertiser  pays  the 
bills? 

"We  purposely  refrained  from  sup¬ 
plying  a  definite  schedule,  leaving  the 
matter  entirely  up  to  the  publisher. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-five  news¬ 
papers,  representing  practically  every 
prominent  city  in  America,  have 
promised  to  start  the  series  this  morn¬ 
ing.  I  am  sure  they  have  made  good. 

“With  your  interest  in  this  move¬ 
ment  well  understood  and  appreciated 
further  comment  in  your  columns 
Would  be  of  material  assistance/’ 


FORD  PEACE  SCRIBES 
HAVE  A  MERRY  NIGHT 


Get  Together  at  Little  Hungary  and  Enjoy 
Themselves— Souvenir  of  the  Oeeasion 
a  Copy  of  the  “Seandihoovian  Clarion” 
—Clever  Skit  “Fording  the  Fjords”  Fur¬ 
nishes  Amusement  for  the  Guests. 


The  “Survivors”  of  the  recent  Ford 
Peace  Party,  which  toured  Europe,  who 
were  “newspaper  persons,”  held  a  din¬ 
ner  Friday  night  at  New  York’s  Bohe¬ 
mian  restaurant  “Little  Hungary.” 
Nearly  one  hundred  newspaper  men,  all 
connected  with  New  York  publications, 
were  present. 

When  the  last  of  “the  ragged  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  Peace  Army”  reached 
America  last  week  from  Holland  it  was 
deemed  fitting  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  such  a  meeting.  A  call  was  sent  out 
for  volunteers  to  consume  food  and 
some  wet  vegetables  in  the  wine  cellar 
of  East  Houston  Street’s  most  bizarre 
food  joint.  Responses  fell  upon  the  exe¬ 
cutive  committee  composed  of  Elmer 
Davis,  of  the  New  York  Times;  Edward 
Graham,  of  the  New  York  University, 
and  Maxwell  H.  Swain,  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  like  shrapnel  at  Verdun,  .ft 
was  soon  found  that  the  newspaper 
party  to  be  properly  seated  and  dined 
would  require  one  of  Little  Hungary’s 
private  rooms  and  the  wine  cellar  was 
graciously  bestowed  upon  the  news¬ 
paper  men  for  their  evening’s  gathering. 

The  guest  of  honor  of  the  evening 
was  Gaston  Plaintiff,  eastern  manager  of 
the  Ford  Automobile  Company,  and 
Peace  Delegate  Plenipotentiary  for  Mr. 
Ford  after  the  automobile  manufacturer 
fell  sick  in  Christiania  and  returned  to 
the  United  States. 

The  table  in  the  Wine  Cellar  of  Little 
Hungary  was  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
horseshoe,  palms  and  snakes  being  the 
motif  for  the  decoration.s. 

The  publication  of  the  “Scandiiioovian 
Clarion,”  a  four-page  publication  con¬ 
taining  alleged  numerous  comments 
upon  the  Ford  Peace  Party  newspaper 
contingent,  was  the  official  souvenir  of 
the  evening.  Copies  of  this  unique  pub¬ 
lication  were  distributed  with  the  first 
wine  course  to  enable  the  newspaper 
men  to  read  it.  The  entertainment  com¬ 
mittee,  whose  chairman  was  Mr.  Theo¬ 
dore  B.  Pockman,  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  provided  a  vaudeville  enter¬ 
tainment  in  five  acts  as  follows: 

I 

FORDING  THE  FJORDS. 

By  ARTHUR  H..  GOODNIGHT, 
a8»l8ted  by  I.  Seymour  Trouble,  In  fire  otwreues 
and  numerous  gulps: 

I.  Horsecar  the  Second,  North  Atlantic  cross¬ 
town  line. 

II.  In  Hals  Norway. 

III.  Sunny  Sweden. 

“Take  me  bark  to  Sunny  Sweden 
Wbere  the  fish  sing  in  the  trees, 

•And  the  birds  sit  on  the  Ice-cakes 
Illating  gorgonzola  cheese.” 

IV.  In  Formal  Denmark,  or  Ten  Nights  in  a 

Bare  Room. 

V.  Hague  and  Haig,  or  the  Lingerie  Cafd. 

“Introducing  Go<d-by,  good  fellows,  may  we 
never  forget  the  many  drinks  of  Brotherhood.” 

Curtain  falls  in  a  faint. 

Wiga  by  Ed.  Plnaud,  legs  by  Steinway, 
B.  V.  D.'s  by  Scrooge,  refreshments  by  Fred, 
clean  linen  by  request. 

Management  ZOWIE  &  N.\SM. 

Ixitters  from  unavoidably  absent 
members  of  the  newspaper  crowd  were 
read  by  the  toastmaster,  Elmer  Davis. 
Among  those  expressing  regrets  at  not 
being  able  to  be  present  were  Charles 
Perkins  Stewart,  of  The  United  Press, 
who  said  that  “there  were  a  lot  more 
things  he’d  rather  do  than  be  in  London 
during  the  war;”  Edward  Reis,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  whose  lecture  engage¬ 
ments  paid  him  better  than  space  rates, 
and  Thomas  Steep,  of  the  Associated 
Pre.ss,  who  declared  that  his  recent  sea¬ 
sickness  precluded  the  possibility  of  his 
enjoying  anything  in  the  way  of  food 
or  conversation  for  several  months  to 
come.  A  letter  was  also  read  from  the 
Very  Rev.  S.  S.  Marquis,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  the  chaplain  of  the  Ford  Peace 
Trip  Press  Club,  expressing  his  regret 
at  not  being  in  New  York  in  time  to 
attend  the  dinner.  As  “Palsied  Parson” 
of  the  Vacillating  Bone  of  Saint  Vitus— 


the  33d  Degree  of  the  Press  Club-  Dean 
Marquis  also  sent  greetings. 

’rhe  dinner  was  attended  by  nolablcs 
of  the  newspaper  and  magazine  workl  of 
New  York  who  came  as  guests  of  the 
acting  members  of  the  Ford  Peace  Party 
Press  Club.  Along  about  twelve  o’clock 
.somebody  suggested  "A  dawn  party”  for 
April  1,  at  the  Clarldge.  Pursuant  of 
the  usual  “Informal”  proceedings  of  the 
Ford  newspaper  men  a  suggestion  was 
deemed  fitting  and  proper  and  unle.ss 
the  police  prevent,  the  “Dawn  Party” 
will  materialize  on  the  “Dawn  of  AH 
Fools’  Day.” 


NOT  READY  TO  CO-OPERATE 


Chicago  Dailies  Slow  to  Act  Upon  the 
D’Arcy  Advertising  Project, 

Chicago,  March  1. — Although  \V.  c. 
D’Arcy  of  St.  Louis,  chairman  of  the 
advertising  committee  of  the  As.so- 
fiated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 
a.sserts  175  newspapers  and  forty 
standard  magazines  have  volunteered 
to  carry  gratis  a  .series  of  adverti.sing 
promotion  ads,  Chicago  newspapers,, 
with  a  single  exception,  do  not  deem 
the  moment  propitious  to  announce 
their  cooperation  in  the  campaign. 

After  Mr.  D’Arcy  explained  the  proj¬ 
ect,  which  is  to  be  of  national  scope, 
in  an  address  before  the  Advertising 
Association  of  Chicago  on  Friday,  the 
local  papers  were  canvassed  by  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Details  of  the  campaign  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Chicago 
newspaper  business  managers,  along 
with  copy  for  ads  approximating 
twenty-six  columns,  to  each  paper,  so 
It  Is  said.  This  is  what  the  Chicago 
newspaper  men  have  to  say  regarding 
Mr.  D’Arcy 's  plan: 

DAILY  NEWS  (an  authorized  state¬ 
ment  by  an  official  of  the  advertising 
department) — “We  expect  to  take  our 
share  of  the  advertising,  but  we  can¬ 
not  handle  it  at  present.  We  arc 
forced  to  leave  out  ads  which  are  paid 
for.  The  project  is  a  fine  one  and  the 
Daily  News  is  willing  to  cooperate,  but 
we  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  print 
this  free  publicity  until  spring  or  sum¬ 
mer.” 

TRIBUNE! — by  W.  H.  Field,  business 
manager — “I  can  make  no  announce¬ 
ment  concerning  the  advertising  prop¬ 
aganda  ads  at  this  time.  Later  we 
may  have  something  to  give  out.” 

HERALD — by  Mr.  Snyder,  advertising 
manager — “We  have  heard  nothing  of 
the  matter.  If  Mr.  D’Arcy  has  been 
sending  out  letters  we  have  received 
none.  On  account  of  this  I  am  unable 
to  give  you  a  definite  reply.” 

EXAMINER — by  an  ,  official  of  the 
business  office — “The  matter  is  being 
held  in  abeyance  for  the  time  being.” 

AMERICAN — by  R.  W.  Solon,  of  ad¬ 
vertising  department — "It  is  a  matter 
which  must  be  taken  up  with  Harri¬ 
son  Parker,  our  publisher,  who  is  out 
of  town.” 

JOURNAL — by  John  C.  Elastman, 
publisher — “The  Journal  has  reached 
no  conclusion  regarding  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  advertisements  sent  by  Mr. 
D’Arcy.” 

EVENING  POST— by  F.  R.  Hussey, 
advertising  manager — “We  have  not 
had  time  to  give  the  matter  consid¬ 
eration.” 


Killed  by  Fall  in  Subway 

Samuel  G.  E’rcnch,  an  adverti.sing 
agent,  of  38  Park  Row,  New  York  city, 
was  fatally  injured  by  falling  on  the 
stairs  of  the  Dyckman  Street  Subway 
Station,  on  Monday  afternoon.  His 
skull  was  fractured  and  he  died  two 
hours  later  in  the  Washington  Hciglits 
Hospital. 

New  York  Joui'iialists  are  taking  a 
keen  and  active  interest  in  the  E’air  ‘o 
I>e  given  by  the  People’s  Relief  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Jewish  War  Sufferer.s  nt 
Grand  Central  Palace,  March  25  lo 
April  3.  Among  the  patrons  are  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst,  Lewis  Wiley, 
Arthur  Brisbane,  and  Herman  Bern¬ 
stein. 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 
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PROGRESSIVE  AMERICAN  JOURNALISM 

SHOULD  ABANDON  MOB  PSYCHOLOGY 


Paramount  Ethical  Demand  is  That  Every  Legitimate  Interest  of 
Society  Should  be  Fairly  Represente«l  in  the  Daily  Press — Partisan¬ 
ship  Cannot  be  Played  Upon  With  Safety — American  People 


Can  be  Aroused  to  Interest 

[At  a  meeting  of  the  Northeast  Ne¬ 
braska  Press  Association  held  at  Wayne, 
yebraska  on  January  2%th,  a  very  able 
and  interesting  address  on  "Progressive 
Jourtialism"  by  Dr.  J,  T.  House,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Wayne,  aroused  considerable 
.discussion  and  stimulated  its  hearers  to 
fresh  thinking.  In  somewhat  abbreviat¬ 
ed  form,  the  following  difirst  gives  the 
main  substance  of  Dr.  House’s  address. 
—Ed.] 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  nation, 
in  the  modem  sense,  without  a  press, 
and  no  such  thing  as  democracy  with¬ 
out  a  free  press.  Exchange  of  ideas 
and  study  of  the  meanings  of  current 
happenings  for  the  entire  group  is  a 
condition  of  democratic  national  life. 
Athens  could  be  a  democracy  because 
she  was  small  and  had  her  daily  gath¬ 
erings.  In  a  vast  country  like  ours 
this  daily  gathering  of  the  people  oc¬ 
curs,  not  upon  the  streets,  but  in  the 
reading  of  the  papers.  Elach  morning 
from  one  end  of  our  country  to  the 
other,  we  consider  the  same  questions 
and  so  keep  alive  our  national  con¬ 
sciousness  and  national  purpose.  The 
24,000  papers  published  in  this  country 
give  us  a  common  mind  and  enable  us 
to  work  together  for  the  Ideals  we  have 
received  from  the  experience  of  the  past 
or  the  unfolding  of  the  present. . . . 

In  giving  the  news  you,  gentlemen, 
determine  what  the  people  shall  think 
about.  You  have  an  almost  unlimited 
power  in  control  of  the  sources  of  in¬ 
formation.  That  every  legitimate  in¬ 


in  Every  Vital  Movement. 

terest  of  society  should  be  fairly  and 
fully  represented  in  the  dally  press  is 
an  ethical  demand  that  is  paramount 
above  all  others.  Does  the  American 
press  give  .us  all  the  news  to  which 
we  are  entitled?  I  will  not  urge  this 
consideration  further  than  to  say  that 
if  it  be  true  that  the  weak  do  not  have 
equal  opportunity  with  the  strong  for 
the  fullest  publicity  of  their  interests, 
then  no  one  else  is  so  completely  re- 
spon.sible  for  that  fact  as  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  our  newspapers. 

PRFaS  DETERMINES  PEOPUS’S  THINKING. 

Again,  far  more  than  by  suppression 
of  news,  you  determine  our  thinking  by 
the  proportioning  of  the  news  and  by 

its  position  upon  the  page . Now, 

you  publish  the  news  with  a  view  to 
what  you  call  news  value.  You  wish 
to  attract  attention  and  nobody  blames 
you  for  it. 

But  is  it  necessary  to  employ  a  mob 
psychology?  I  would  like  to  give  a  few 
Illustrations  from  my  observation.  Some 
years  ago  the  newspapers  said  that 
Professor  Osier  had  proposed  that  all 
men  at  sixty  should  be  chloroformed. 
He  never  said  that  or  anything  that 
sounded  like  it,  except  in  an  aside  and 
as  a  joke.  At  one  time  the  sociologists 
spoke  of  ridding  the  world  of  its  de¬ 
generates  by  “palnless'death.”  All  they 
meant  was  that  such  people  should  be 
segrregated  and  not  allowed  to  pro¬ 
pagate,  but  many  newspapers  let  the 
public  understand  that  the  “fool  pro- 
fessor.s”  w’anted  to  kill  off,  by  violent 
means,  all  the  defectives. 


Now  this  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
newspapers  was  perfectly  deliberate.  A 
great  many  people  suppose  that  a  uni¬ 
versity  professor  is  a  gentleman  who 
spends  his  time  in  thinking  up  im- 
pos.sible  schemes,  and  the  newspapers 

play  upon  this  prejudice _ Gentlemen, 

we  a.scril>e  to  you  altogether  too  astute 
intelligence  to  believe  that  you  ignor¬ 
antly  misrepresent  the  work  of  the 
universities.  Now  this  matter  is  of 
grave  public  concern.  That  Mr.  Osier 
should  lose  his  standing  as  a  thinker 
may  be  of  little  general  importance. 
But  it  is  of  tremendous  Importance  that 
the  American  people  should  appreciate 
the  results  of  the  investigations  of 
genuine  scientists,  that  the  universities 
should  have  such  influence  with  the 
people  as  their  work  merits. 

DANGERS  OF  PARTISANSHIP. 

All  people  are  parti.san;  partisan.ship 
is  a  grave  fault  whenever  serious  issues 
are  to  be  settled.  The  press  is  not  more 
partisan  than  the  people.  But  partisan¬ 
ship  need  not  be  played  upon.  It  can¬ 
not  be  played  upon  with  .safety.  Take 
the  matter  of  municipal  government. 
A  city  is  a  corporation  and  should  be 
run  upon  business  lines.  Parti.sanship 
is  wholly  out  of  place.  Do  the  holders 
of  l>ank  stock  choose  the  director  of 
the  concern  because  of  his  opinions  on 
the  government  of  the  Philippine  Is¬ 
lands?. ..  .Now,  the  whole  idea  of  re¬ 
construction  in  city  government  is  the 
product  of  careful  thinking  by  experts. 
Shall  not  the  press  come  to  the  aid  of 
this  much  needed  change?  Some  of  the 
editors  are  so  doing.  May  they  soon 
be  joined  by  all  the  rest.  The  press 
could  bring  this  reform  over  night.  The 
people  need  only  to  be  made  to  see. 

In  national  politics  also  the  need  to 
avoid  partisanship  is  great.  We  have 
taught  the  American  people  that  all 
good  comes  from  the  Administration  .  .  . 
No  party,  as  we  now  conduct  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  can  introduce  a  constructive 

fl.scal  or  other  policy  with  any  degree 


of  certainty  that  it  will  last  beyond  the 
life  of  the  Administration  that  inaugur¬ 
ates  it. 

HOW  THE  NEWSPAPERS  CAN  HELP. 

But  you  ask  me  to  state  in  a  con¬ 
structive  manner  what  the  newspapers 
may  do  that  they  are  not  doing.  The 
answer  is  that  they  can  seek  deliber¬ 
ately  and  with  the  skill  that  we  all 
recognize  as  so  very  great,  to  repre¬ 
sent  all  the  values  of  life  and  not' mere¬ 
ly  part  of  them.  We  distinctly  dis¬ 
believe  that  mob  psychology  is  the  only 
possible  psychology  on  which  a  news¬ 
paper  may  act.  We  believe  that  many 
things  have  news  value  that  are  passed 
over  by  many  newspapers.  News 
value  surely  lies  in  the  interests  of  the 
reader.  In  our  rapidly  evolving  social 
life  new  intere.sts  are  arising  daily,  and 
old  interests  take  on  new  significance. 

I  venture  that  the  American  people  can 
be  arou.sed  to  an  intere.st  in  every 
vital  movement  and  the  papers  can 
lead  them.  Let  me  illustrate:  The 
American  people  of  late  have  been 
driven  to  more  careful  consideration 
of  health  conditions,  especially  in  the 
large  cities.  In  this  the  newspapers 
have  assisted  with  remarkable  ability. 
That  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 
Why  may  not  the  rural  newspaper  as 
well  do  such  Important  work? 

We  hear  much  of  adaptation.  The 
newspaper  must  adapt  itself  to  the  en¬ 
vironment,  is  the  cry;  but  the  environ- 
ment  is  a  changing,  shifting  thing. 
This  mob  psychology  that  plays  up  only 
the  dramatic  is  an  endeavor  to  catch  all 
the  color.s.  It  reminds  one  of  the  story 
of  the  chameleon.  It  was  placed  upon 
red  and  turned  red,  upon  blue  and 
turned  blue,  but  when  placed  upon 
Scotch  plaid  it  died  trying  to  match  all 
the  colors  at  once.  So  mu.st  the  news¬ 
papers  perish  that  will  not  endeavor 
to  give  u.s,  not  merely  the  swiftly 
changing  colors,  but  the  deeper  life  of 
our  evolving  democracy. 


Announcement 

On  account  of  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  raw  rnaterials  and  the  large  ad¬ 
vances  in  labor  cost,  we  find  it  necessary  to  make  a  general  advance  of  ten  per 
cent  over  present  prices,  and  slightly  more  than  this  on  certain  machines.  This 
increase  is  effective  March  1st,  1916. 

We  earnestly  suggest  to  all  printers  and  publishers  who  contemplate  adding  to 
their  equipment  during  the  next  year  or  so,  that  they  place  their  orders  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  as  further  increases  in  prices  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary. 

All  quotations  are  made  for  prompt  acceptance,  and  are  subject  to  change 
without  notice. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

DAVID  J.  SCOTT,  General  Manager 

Main  Office  &  Factory,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

NEW  YORK,  Metropolitan  Buildinit.  CHICAGO,  Monadnock  Block 

After  April  Ist,  Broadway  at  42nd  St. 

Brokaw  Building 
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FOREIGN-TONGUE  PRESS 
AIDS  AMERICANIZATION 

liniiiittratils  I^earn  From  Papers  Printed 
in  Their  ()wn  Language,  While  The> 
Are  learning  English,  the  Desired 
l.essons  in  Loyalty  to  the  United 
States  -Some  Oitirisms  Answered. 

.  By  Isaac  A.  Hourwich. 

(Editorial  Writer  on  tike  Jekcifh  Itaily.  The  Day.) 

Since  the  beginning  this  country 
has  gone  through  a  Know-Nothing  re¬ 
vival.  Kvery  foreign-speaking  person 
ha  I  been  put  under  suspicion.  The 
riucign-language  pre.ss  looms  up  to 
the  imagination  of  the  calamity-howler 
as  a  national  danger. 

The  author  of  "American  Ideals.” 
traveller,  lecturer,  and  preacher,  is  “no 
milk-and-water  upholder  of  American 
nationality,”  and  would  favor  an  inves¬ 
tigation  to  endeavor  to  learn  whether 
the  newspapers  printed  in  foreign 
tongues  are  "hostile  to  the  United 
St.ate  or  engaged  in  stirring  up  sedi- 
lion  against  the  American  Government.” 

No  reason  is  shown  why  the  news¬ 
papers  appealing  to  the  foreign-speak¬ 
ing  population  of  the  country  should  be 
“hostile  to  the  United  States.”  A  news¬ 
paper  is  a  business  enterprise.  It  en¬ 
deavors  to  satisfy  the  intellectual  wants 
of  its  readers.  Are  we  then  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  millions  of  foreigners 
who  have  made  this  country  their 
home  are  "hostile  to  the  Uniterl 
States”?  If  so,  why  so?  No  one  is 
forcing  them  to  stay  here.  A  good 
many  of  their  countrymen  return  to 
their  native  lands  after  a  stay  here — 
is  it  not  reasonable  to  a.ssume  that 
those  who  choose  to  remain  permanent¬ 
ly  in  this  country  like  it  better  than 
the  respective  countries  of  their  birth? 

NO  SmiTION  BY  FOIUJIONERS. 

Since  the  day  of  the  Alien  and  Sedi¬ 
tion  laws  this  country  has  received  mil¬ 
lions  of  foreigners  of  every  racial  stock 
— at  what  time  in  American  history 
have  they  shown  any  signs  of  “sedi¬ 
tion”?  Was  the  Civil  War  "stirred  up” 
by  foreigners?  In  the  partisan  feuds 
following  the  election  of  Populist  Gov¬ 
ernors  in  Kansas  and  Colorado,  in  1893, 
and  the  election  of  Governor  Goebel  in 
Kentucky  in  1900,  the  furies  on  both 
sides  W'ere  of  the  purest  native  Ameri¬ 
can  stock. 

A  great  deal  is  said  nowadays  in  h 
vague  way  about  “American  ideals.” 
What  are  the  specifically  “American” 
ideals?  Are  they  the  ideals  of  President 
Wilson,  or  of  ex-President  Taft,  or  of 
ex-President  Koosevelt?  Everyone  of 
them  is  unquestionably  a  distinguished 
American,  and  yet  they  fundamentally 
disagree  upon  all  vital  issues  of  Ameri¬ 
can  national  life.  The  Constitution  of 


the  United  States  may  be  as.sumed  to 
emiKKiy  the  American  ideals.  One  of  its 
cardinal  principles  is  that  which  forbids 
Congre.ss  to  establi.sh  a  press  censorship. 

I’ROniTTS  OF  A  POLITICAL,  EVOLl'TION. 

Let  it  lie  clearly  understood  that  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  democracy, 
like  the  spirit  of  Toryism,  are  not 
peculiar  to  English-speaking  nations. 
t)ur  political  Institutions  are  the  com¬ 
posite  product  of  British  political  evo¬ 
lution,  of  the  French  XVIII  century 
Iihilosojihy,  and.  more  recently,  of  the 
Australian  and  the  Swiss  democracy.  It 
may  be  in  point  to  mention  that  when 
the  University  of  Chicago  was  founded 
in  1892  and  sought  the  highest  authori¬ 
ty  to  teach  constitutional  history  of 
the  United  State.s,  it  brought  over  from 
Germany  the  late  Profe.ssor  von  Hol.st, 
a  native  of  Uus.sia  and  a  graduate  of  a 
German  university  in  the  empire  of  the 
Czar.  Perhajis  the  mo.st  thoroughly-go¬ 
ing  analysis  of  the  American  party-sys¬ 
tem  was  given  by  the  late  M.  Ostrogow- 
sky,  a  Ku.ssian  Jew,  subsequently  a 
member  of  the  Fir.st  Duma,  who.se 
"Democracy  and  the  Organization  of 
Political  Parties”  originally  appeared  in 
French  and  was  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish,  with  a  preface  by  I^ord  Bryce. 

American  missionaries,  who  work 
among  foreigners,  have  never  in.sisted 
upon  their  acquiring  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  study 
of  the  ideals  of  Christianity. 

TF.XT-BOOKS  IN  PATRIOTISM. 

To  one  who  will  give  a  little  thought 
to  the  subject  it  must  be  clear  that  the 
foreign-language  ncw.spapor  is  the  most 
effective  agency  for  the  Americaniza¬ 
tion  of  the  immigrant. 

The  great  mass  of  American  citizens, 
at  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  those  of 
native  .stock,  have  had  no  schooling  be¬ 
yond  the  elementary  grades.  The  news- 
pa|>er  is  the  university  of  the  common 
people,  where  they  gain  their  ideas  on 
all  subjects  of  general  interest.  The 
foreigner  immediately  on  landing  in  this 
country,  begins,  through  the  new.spa- 
pers  printed  in  his  native  tongue,  to 
study  by  the  case  system,  as  it  were, 
the  institutions  and  problems  of  this 
country.  The  advocates  of  American¬ 
ization  “while  you  wait”  might  reflect 
upon  the  fact  that  our  college  graduates 
after  a  few  years  of  classroom  work  in 
French  and  German  are  scarcely  able 
to  read  in  either  of  these  languages, 
closely  related,  as  they  are,  to  English. 
It  must  take  years  of  study  and  prac¬ 
tice  before  a  wage-worker,  or  a  small 
trader,  masters  the  English  language 
sufficiently  to  understand  an  English 
newspaiKT.  During  all  the.se  years  the 
newspaper  printed  in  his  own  language 
makes  him  feel  at  home  in  America, 
makes  him  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  part  of  the  American  nation. 


NEW  TYPEWRITER  WILL 
ELIMINATE  "OVER-SETS” 

New  Y  ork  Concern  is  Now  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Machine  With  Nolahle  Improve- 

iiients  Designed  by  John  R.  Rogers 

and  Intended  to  he  a  Boon  to  .Ad 

Managers  and  to  the  Printers. 

Five  different  sizes  of  type,  and  .as 
many  different  type  faces  in  those 
sizes  as  one  may  desire,  are  now  po.s- 
sible  on  a  typewriter — a  recent  im¬ 
provement  de.signed  by  John  R.  Rog¬ 
ers. 

The  sizes  may  include  fi-point,  8- 
point,  10-polnt,  12-point,  14-point,  16- 
point,  18-point,  20-point,  24-point,  30- 
point  and  36-point,  or  may  include  a 
rearrangement  of  any  five  of  these  sizes 
ranging  from  6-point  to  36-point.  The 
scope  of  what  might  be  called  a  “mul¬ 
tiple  typewriter”  may  be  found  to  be 
practically  unlimited. 

The  machine  is  being  manufactured 
by  a  New  York  typewriter  company, 
which,  while  it  has  lK*en  able  for  some 
time  to  furnish  a  typewriter  that 
would  print  any  point  size  of  type,  it 
required  different  typewriters  to  pr.o- 
duce,  say,  8-point  and  18-point.  This 
new  machine  will  include  five  differ¬ 
ent  point  sizes  on  one  machine  by 
making  a  slight  change  in  a  disk. 
Moreover  the  machine  will  not  be  any 
larger  than  standard  typewriter  ma¬ 
chines. 

It  is  not  po.ssible,  at  this  time,  to 
give  the  scientific  principles  of  this 
new  machine  as  plans  have  not  been 
submitted  to  the  public,  but  its  use¬ 
fulness  may  be  outlined. 

In  nearly  every  newspaper  office 
there  exists  a  great  volume  of  “over¬ 
set”  matter  in  both  advertisements 
and  news  matter.  This  new  type¬ 
writer,  if  adopted  by  adverti.sement 
writers,  should  eliminate  95  per  cent, 
of  the  unprofitable  labor  devoted  to 
over-setting  in  compo.sing  rooms. 

Under  the  present  system  of  han¬ 
dling  copy  in  the  adverti.sing  oHice  of 
a  large  department  store,  the  manager 
sends  all  kinds  of  copy,  good,  bad  and 
otherwise,  to  the  newspaper.  He  then 
waits  for  galley  proofs  to  be  returned. 
It  may  have  been  his  intention  to  use 
a  page  in  the  pax>er,  but  the  ad  man¬ 
ager  finds  that ,  his  proofs  show  that 
he  has  had  set  probably  five  columns 
over  the  allotted  space.  He  then  tries 
to  paste  up  the  dummy,  cutting  and 
slashing  this  and  that  item.  This  is 
sent  back  to  the  newspaper  with 
hurry  orders  to  submit  new  proofs. 
As  the  dummy  generally  proves  to  be 
two  or  more  inches  longer  than  the 
columns  of  the  paper  when  the  next 
proof  reaches  the  store,  more  matter 
must  be  cut  oot  or  some  of  the  dis¬ 
play  type  reduced  to  smaller  type. 
The  proof  is  then  returned  to  the 
printer  with  a  request  for  a  la.st  re¬ 
vise. 

All  of  this  trouble  may  he  overcome 
by  the  new  typewriter.  When  the  ad 
manager  receives  copy  from  different 
buyers  throughout  the  store  he  may 
Indicate  what  he  wishes  set  in  single 
column  by  the  printer  and  Rave  it 
typewritten  in  that  measure  in  his 
own  office,  the  double  column  matter 
In  double  column,  and  .so  on,  using 
also  the  different  point  sizes  on  the 
typewriter  to  indicate  the  sizes  he 
wishes  his  ad  to  be  set  in  by  the 
printer. 

When  all  the  typewritten  copies 
shall  have  been  prepared,  headings  in¬ 
cluded,  in  type  up  to  36-polnt,  the  ad 
manager  then  pastes  up  the  dummy 
by  sticking  each  piece  of  typewritten 
copy  on  to  a  I'.ardboard  with  thumb 
tacks.  He  may  arrange  and  rearrange 
the  different  departments  to  his  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction.  He  may  eliminate 
or  add  to,  as  the  ca.se  may  arise,  un¬ 
til  he  practically  has  his  ad  complete, 
and  he  may  divert  much  heretofore 
wasted  energy  into  more  profitable 
channels,  for  If  the  dummy  be  care¬ 
fully  prepared  the  ad  manager  may 
simply  Is.sue  “follow  copy”  orders,  and 


the  matter  is  then  up  to  the  printer. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  advantage  that 
copy  thus  prepared  would  afford  to 
the  printer  when  he  has  set  typo  in  8, 
10,  12-point,  etc.,  and  the  headings 
also  In  the  .size  type  the  ad  manager 
wishes  to  be  used,  up  to  36-point.  The 
copy,  in  short,  would  be  practically 
“re-print.” 

This  facility  of  being  able  to  thor¬ 
oughly  prepare  copy  will  also  doubt¬ 
less  appeal  to  the  heads  of  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies.  As  any  measure,  from 
4  picas  to  60  picas,  may  be  w'ritten  on 
the  typewriter,  it  may  be  seen  how 
nicely  matter  that  is  to  run  down 
alongside  cuts  may  show  the  size  of 
type  to  be  used  when  the  cut  is  to 
be  later  supplied.  For  instance,  if 
the  manager  of  an  advertising  agency 
wishes  to  use  a  full-page  In  a  maga¬ 
zine,  and  part  of  his  ad  is  to  lie  a  cut 
two  inches  wide  and  six  inches  deep, 
he  may  readily  .see,  after  writing  his 
copy  on  the  typewriter,  whether  it 
will  stand  the  12-point  that  he  had  in 
his  mind,  or  whether  he  will  have  to 
add  to  or  subtract  from  the  amount 
of  text  matter  in  order  to  have  it  just 
fill  the  required  space. 

In  many  ways  this  little  machine 
will  be  useful.  It  will  allow  accentua¬ 
tion  of  certain  features  in  notices  sent 
by  managers  to  employees  in  factor¬ 
ies,  and  permit  a  business  man  to 
bring  out  more  prominently  points 
that  he  might  wish  to  emphasize. 


REPORTER  INVESTIGATES  PRISON 


Spends  Nine  Days  in  Ohio  Pen  to  Get 
Personal  Knowledge  of  Conditions. 

C.  C.  Lyon,  a  reporter  for  the  Cleve-  j 
land  Press,  last  month  .spent  nine  days 
as  a  prisoner  in  the  Ohio  penitentiary  i 
at  Columbus  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
first-hand  information  for  his  paiier  as  j 
to  prison  conditions  and  finding  out  f 
whether  the  penal  institution  makes  its  I 
inmates  better  or  worse.  Posing  as  a  ^ 
pickpocket  under  suspended  .sentence,  j; 
who  had  violated  his  parole,  he  got  him-  ; 
self  incarcerated  without  disclosing  his 
identity,  and  he  says  he  saw  and  ex-  r 
perienced  the.  workings  of  the  prison  in  f 
all  its  quarters  and  departments.  In  a  : 
series  of  six  articles  describing  his  ex¬ 
periences,  which  several  Ohio  newspa-  : 
pers  have  been  printing,  he  .says: 

“I  found  the  penitentiary  a  place 
where  hundreds  of  able-bodied  men 
fight  for  a  chance  to  work  and  where 
the  fear  of  madness  is  behind  their 
scramble  for  jobs;  a  place  where  half 
the  prisoners  must  sleep  in  foul,  dis¬ 
ease-breeding  cells;  but  a  place  where  , 
humane  treatment  has  supiilanted  the  ; 
former  evils  of  the  contract  labor 
shops.” 

In  the  final  article  of  the  series  Lyon  ■ 
urges  such  reforms  as  the  enlargement  = 
of  the  prison’s  brick  plant,  to  employ 
hundreds  of  men  now  idle;  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  new  cell  block  to  replace  one  ^ 
built  in  1876  and  still  in  use — he  calls  it  i 
a  diseasi'-breeding  hole;  further  aid  to 
the  warden  in  e.stablishing  humanitarian 
reforms;  and  that  a  follow-up  system  | 
be  established  to  help  released  prisoners  ‘ 
to  get  jobs,  aid  them  to  make  good, 
and  guide  them  along  the  track  of  good  | 
citizenship.  He  adds  in  conclusion:  J 

“1  wish  some  of  the  public  men  of  ‘ 
Ohio,  who  persistently  have  opposed  . 
prison  reforms  and  blocked  appropria-  | 
tions  for  betterments,  could  have  e.x- 
perlenced  what  I  have  experienced.  If 
so,  I  am  confident  prison  reform  would  j 
move  foryvard  more  swiftly  in  this 
State." 

Editor  Naylor  on  the  Warpalli  « 

The  Glean  (N.  Y.)  Times,  i.s  fighting  I 
the  Ames  Assembly  bill  which  pro-  I 
po,ses  to  take  from  Olean  the  trial 
terms  of  court  held  in  that  city,  K<li-  ; 
tor  W.  G.  Naylor  is  battling  to  retain 
for  Olean  the  benefits  derived  from 
holding  the  court  there.  He  says  he  jj 
is  in  the  battle  to  the  finish.  The  bill  ! 
has  pas.sed  the  Assembly  and  the  i 
Times  is  trying  to  keep  it  from  going 
through  the  Senate. 


I  THE  TOLEDO,  0.,  BLADE 

in  the  year  1915  carried  8,622,7 1  7 
agate  lines  of  advertising. 

I '  The  circulation  of  the  Toledo 
Blade  in  1915  averaged  nearly 
50,000  copies  per  day. 

PAUL  BLOCK,  Inc. 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Detroit  Buffalo 
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more  than  any  other  class  to  injure 
newspapers. 

W.  B.  Mitchell,  in  his  recollections, 
said  that  when  he  began  newspaper 
work  in  the  State  his  entire  establish¬ 
ment  was  contained  in  one  room.  Ed- 


author.  Clark  mentioned  all  the  papers  when  that  building  was  gutted  by  fire 
published  in  Minnesota  in  1857 — hardly  January  31,  1882.  One  of  his  clerks 
a  dozen  in  number. 

"Father"  B.  B.  Herbert  followed  in 
praise  of  the  work  of  the  journalists  of 
this  State.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  thirty-seven  schools  of  journalism 
in  the  United  States  were  doing  magnifi¬ 
cent  work. 

Past-President  L.  P.  Hunt  sent  a  let¬ 
ter  of  greetings  from  Seattle,  Wash.  S. 

Langum,  E.  C.  Huntington,  W.  R. 

Hodges,  H.  C.  Hotaling,  G.  B.  Bjornson, 
past-presidents,  spoke  words  of  felici¬ 
tation.  The  last-named  emphasized  the 
Importance  of  having  an  editorial  page. 

“No  matter  how  humble  your  paper,” 
he  said,  “it  ought  to  stand  for  some¬ 
thing  and  tell  what  it  stands  for.”  Mr. 

Hotaling  enumerated  the  civic  achieve¬ 
ments  of  past-presidents  of  the  As.socia- 
tion. 


ORGANIZED  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 


Interesting  Facts  Brought  Out  at  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Minnesota  Editorial  Association. 

Minneapolis,  February  29. — At  the 
closing  session  of  the  Minnesota  Edi¬ 
torial  ‘Association  held  in  this  city  re¬ 
cently,  short  biographical  sketches  were 
read  of  about  fifty  of  Minnesota’s 
earliest  editors,  including  the  late  Joseph 
A.  Wheelock,  Dr.  Thomas  Foster,  Louis 
E.  Fisher,  Joseph  R.  Brown,  James  M. 
Goodhue,  Frederick  Driscoll,  Harlan  P. 
Hall,  and  Earl  S.  Goodrich.  The  first 
attempt  to  organize  an  association  was 


GOOD  EXAMPLE  FOR  MINISTERS 


Preachers  Can  Profit  from  Headlines  of 
Press,  Says  Rev,  C.  A.  Cole. 

That  preachers  can  profit  from  news¬ 
papers  in  preparing  sermons,  was  the 
suggestion  of  Rev.  C.  A.  Cole,  pastor  of 
(’ompton  Heights  Chri.**tian  (’hurch,  St. 
Istui.s,  Mo.,  in  a  paper  read  recently  to 
the  ('hristian  Ministers’  Association. 

"I  do  not  believe,”  he  .said,  “in  the 
outlandish  and  the  sen.sational,  but  I 
do  feel  that  if  the  press  spends  time 
and  expense  in  the  wording  of  their 
mes.sage,  the  preacher  should  at  least 
make  attractive  his  announcement  and 
headlines  for  his  sermons.  Were  the 
editor  to  write  the  announcement  of 
our  sermons  and  the  preacher  to  dic¬ 
tate  some  newspaper  heading.s,  vast 
good  would  result  to  both.” 

He  declared  that  if  it  is  worth  while 
to  paint  all  the  barns,  fences  and  bridges 
in  the  country  for  the  sake  of  advertis¬ 
ing  a  patent  medicine,  why  isn’t  it  worth 
while  to  advertise  the  Great  Physician 
with  a  ter.se,  enticing  announcement  of 
helpful  teaching  by  His  ministers”? 


FIFTY-FIVE  YEARS  AN  EDITOR 


Career  of  Dr.  Archibald  M.  Stewart  of 
New  York  City. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  so  few 
Scotchmen  take  to  journalism.'  In 
New  York  there  are  only  a  handful 
of  them.  One  of  the  be.st  known  in 
the  city  was  Dr.  Archibald  M.  Stew¬ 
art,  for  fifty-five  years  editor  and 

proprietor  of  the  Scottish  American, 
the  leading  newspaper  in  its  field.  He 
was  born  in  Cambus,  near  Alloa,  in 
Scotland,  of  poor  parents. 

His  first  work  as  a  boy  was  collecting 
fares  for  the  ferryman  on  the  boat 
that  then  crossed  the  Forth.  For  a 
time  he  worked  in  Robert  Monbray’s 
Cambus  Distillery  and  then,  being 

.seized  with  a  desire  to  come  to  Am¬ 
erica,  he  took  passage  and  in  due  timo 
landed  in  New  York,  where  he  found  Last  Monday  The  Editor  and  Pus- 

employment  with  Abraham  Hooley,  a  lisher  received  telegraphic  greetings 

dry  goods  merchant  in  Cedar  Street,  from  the  Nashville  Tennessean  and 
In  1861  he  began  his  work  on  the  American  on  the  occasion  of  that  pa- 

Scottlsh  American.  Dr.  Stewart’s  of-  per’s  moving  into  its  new  home,  which 

flee  was  in  the  old  World  Building  in  was  dc.scrihed  in  our  issue  of  February 

Park  Row  opposite  the  Post  Office  19. 


Vice-President  F.  A.  Dare 


itors  of  that  period  saw  but  little  money. 
All  was  a  matter  of  dicker.  He  deplor^ 
the  dl.sappearance  of  the  personal  ele¬ 
ment  in  newspaper  management.  For¬ 
merly  the  bulk  of  the  strength  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  paper  came  from  the  fact 
that  everybody  knew  who  the  editor 
was. 

Irving  Todd,  of  the  Hafstings  Gazette, 
said  that  when  he  was  learning  the 
printing  trade,  in  1858,  the  only  job 
press  in  the  upper  Mississippi  valley 
outside  the  Twin  Cities,  was  owned  by 
Daniel  Sinclair,  of  the  Winona  Repub¬ 
lican,  and  had  been  used  in  the  office  of 
the  New  York  Sun.  Todd  extended  the 
greetings  of  the  Association  to  B.  B. 
Herbert,  of  Chicago,  founder  and  first 
president  of  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation,  who  occupied  a  seat  in  the 
front  row. 

Fred  L.  Smith  said  he  worked  on  the 
St.  Anthony  Falls  Press  in  1857,  and 
was  the  first  newspaper  carrier  there. 
He  recalled  Incidents  of  his  experience 
in  the  service  of  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
newspapers.  Smith  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Minneapolis  Chronicle, 
which  afterwards  merged  with  the  Trib¬ 
une,  also  of  the  Minneapolis  MfiH.  which 


Vioe-Prebident  a.  O.  Moreaux 

made  in  1858,  but  It  failed,  as  did  other 
attempt.s,  until  February  20,  1867.  There 
were  then  but  thirty-two  State  editorial 
a.>5.sociations  in  the  country.  This  Is  the 
fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  semi-centennial  observ¬ 
ance  is  held  this  year  instead  of  1917  in 
order  to  make  sure  of  the  attendance 
of  charter  members,  of  whom  but  eight 
are  now  living.  They  include  J.  C. 
Devereux,  of  St.  Paul,  former  founder 
and  publisher  of  the  Northwestern 
Chronicle,  a  Catholic  paper,  that  was 
removed  to  Chicago  several  years  ago, 
and  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Conwell,  of  Phila- 


THE  DUPLEX 


A  Wonderful  Price! 

The  Greatest  Opportunity  ever  Offered 
to  Publishers  of  Newspapers  of 
Moderate  Circulations 


^  The  Duplex  Printing  Press 
ji  Company  will  accept  orders 
until  July  1  next,  for  4,  6  and  8 
page  Duplex  Flat-Bed  Perfecting 
Presses,  at  $2250  cash,  or  $2500 
with  deferred  payments. 

The  Well-Known  Duplex  Quality  ! 

First  Come,  First  Served 


Secretary  Herman  Roe 

delphia.  A  majority  of  the  charter 
members  attended  this  convention- 
Granville  H.  Pease,  of  the  Anoka 
Union,  recalled  old  days  in  his  address, 
referred  jokingly  to  old  railroad  pass¬ 
books,  scored  editors  who  issued  papers 
without  a  line  of  editorial,  said  that 
the  newspapers  of  the  State  could  do 
anything  they  undertook  unitedly,  urged 
higher  rates  for  advertising,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  tho  expense  of  newspaper 
upkeep  was  fully  seventeen  cents  an 
Inch.  Patent-mcdlcine  men  who  get  rich 
and  build  palatial  houses  have  done 


Write  for  full  particulars 


Treasurer  H.  C.  Hotaijnq 

was  sold  to  the  late  Thomas  S.  King,  of 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Edwin  C.  Clark,  of  Minneapolis,  told 
how,  in  1857,  he  helped  found  and  run 
the  Falls  Evening  News,  the  first  dally 
paper  In  Minneapolis,  his  associate  being 
the  late  W.  A.  Croftut,  the  well-known 
Chicago  and  Washington  journalist  and 


DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  CO 

World  Buildinji  Battle  Creel 
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GERMAN  PUBLISHERS 
TO  "HANG  TOGETHER” 

Form  New  National  Association  at  Se¬ 
cret  Session  in  Chicago — Would  Fight 
Koth  Wilson  and  Roosevelt  as  Nom¬ 
inees  for  President— Richard  Bartholdt 
Suggested  to  Head  German  News 
Bureau  at  Washington. 

fmrAOO,  March  1. — The  time  has 
come  for  the  German  language  news- 
paper.s  of  the  United  States  to  “hang 
together”  in  matters  of  “business  and 
public  policy,”  according  to  declara¬ 
tions  of  leading  German  publishers  of 
the  country  who  gathered  in  Chicago 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  The  National 
As.sociation  of  German  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  was  formed  and  a  temporary 
organization  perfected.  Sixty  out-of- 
l<<wn  publishers  were  present. 

.\n  sessions  were  behind  closed  doors 
and  inquiries  as  to  details  have  brought 
forth  guarded  statements. 

The  political  a.spect  of  the  new  con¬ 
federation  consumed  most  of  the  time 
at  the  organization  meeting  Saturday 
and  at  a  banquet  Sunday,  which  was 
held  at  the  Kaiserhoff  Hotel.  Neither 
President  Wilson  nor  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  will  be  acceptable  Pre.sidential  can¬ 
didates  to  the  German  language  press, 
according  to  the  publishers.  As  to  Elihu 
Hoot  or  Charles  E.  Hughes  the  Ger¬ 
mans  are  awaiting  the  development  of 
platforms. 

Bernard  H.  Ridder,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Staats-Zeitung,  was  open  in  his 
critici.sm  of  the  present  Administration 
and  censured  President  Wilson  for  his 
attitude  toward  Germany.  Former  Con¬ 
gressman  Richard  Bartholdt  of  St.  Louis 
a<  cused  the  United  States  Government 
of  forgetting  neutrality.  His  remarks 
wei’e  seconded  by  L.  Phil  Wolf,  editor 
of  Die  Sonne  of  Peoria,  111.  C.  L.  Hex- 
amer  of  Philadelphia,  president  of  the 
German-American  Alliance,  included 
Roosevelt  in  the  list  of  undesirables. 


Paul  F.  Mueller,  president  of  the 
•Abendpost  Company  of  Chicago,  was 
chosen  temporary  president  of  the  new 
organization  and  Herman  Lempke  of 
the  Philadelphia  Tageblatt,  was  named 
secretary.  An  executive  committee  of 
ten  meml)ers  will  be  appointed.  Mr. 
Mueller,  Bernard  Ridder,  Hans  Hackel 
of  St.  Ix)uis,  and  W.  C.  Brunder,  the 
Milwaukee  publisher,  will  servo  with 
six  others  not  yet  determined. 

The  publishers  intend  to  form  an  or¬ 
ganization  in  every  State  in  the  Union, 
a  task  which  will  be  up  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 

Richard  Bartholdt  was  suggested  as 
the  head  of  a  national  German  lan¬ 
guage  newspaper  bureau  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  Washington  and  maintained 
by  the  association.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
body  to  have  a  complete  daily  newspa¬ 
per  service  in  German,  not  only  for 
American  but  for  the  dissemination  of  ' 
“unbiassed”,  overseas  news  as  well — 
applying  particularly  to  German  war  in¬ 
telligence. 

The  organization,  it  is  understood, 
will  exhibit  aggressive  espousal  of  the 
cause  to  prevent  Americans  from  trav¬ 
elling  on  the  ships  of  belligerent  na¬ 
tions.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  editors  wire  their  Congressmen 
and  Senators  urging  this  point. 

It  is  understood  that  the  speakers  did 
not  voice  serious  opposition  to  the  pre¬ 
paredness  propaganda  in  the  United 
States,  but  German  language  publish¬ 
ers,  it  is  said,  will  be  advised  as  to  their 
“duties”  in  publishing  news  regarding 
this  issue.  The  Kaiser’s  submarine  war 
methods  received  the  editors’  O.  K.,  it  is 
said. 

No  date  was  set  for  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  association  or  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 

I.ASt  Monday  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  received  telegraphic  greetings 
from  the  Nashville  Tennes.seean  and 
American  on  the  occasion  of  that  pa¬ 
per’s  moving  into  its  new  home,  which 
was  described  in  our  i.ssue  of  February 
19. 


EDITOR  MUELLER  SEES  WILSON 

He  Assures*  President  of  German-Amer- 

ican's  Loyalty  to  Adopted  Country. 

Washinoton,  March  2. — Paul  F. 
Mueller  of  Chicago,  pre.sident  of  the 
newly-formed  National  Association  of 
Cterman  Newspaper  Publishers,  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Abendpost,  told 
President  Wilson  to-day  he  believed  the 
great  majority  of  German-Americans 
were  loyal  to  the  United  States.  He  was 
accompanied  by  State  Senator  Keller 
of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Mueller  said  he  did  not  call 
upon  the  President  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Publishers’  Association, 
which,  he  said,  was  commercial  in 
character,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
politics. 

The  President  told  Mr.  Mueller  he 
felt  confident  German-Americans,  in 
common  with  other  Americans  of 
foreign  birth,  were  loyal  to  the  coun¬ 
try  of  their  adoption. 

Mr.  Mueller  declared  there  was  ab¬ 
solutely  no  political  significance  in  his 
call  to  the  White  House,  that  he  was 
supporting  the  President  and  had 
lx;en  a  Democrat  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Mueller  said  the  German  Pub¬ 
lishers’  A.ssociation  was  attempting  to 
arrange  for  a  news  service  out  of 
Washington  for  German-American  pa¬ 
pers. 

Popular  Conception  of  an  Editor 

In  the  January  American  Magazine 
is  the  following  concerning  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion  about  editors:  “There 
is  a  common  impression  abroad  that 
editors  and  sub-editors  are  enormous¬ 
ly  salaried  individuals  who  go  about 
with  splitting  headaches  putting  the 
paper  to  press  and  lighting  one  cigar¬ 
ette  from  the  end  of  another.  Occa¬ 
sionally  they  pau.se  to  sniff  the  air  for 
latent  scoops,  or  else  they  da.sh  down 
to  Washington  to  lunch  with  the  Pres¬ 
ident.” 


CIGARETTES  CLOG  ASSETS 

Customers’  Smokes  Listed  as  Liability  in 
Watrous-Estey  Bankruptcy. 

Fifty  dollars’  worth  of  cigarettes 
didn’t  cause  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
Watrous-Estey  Advertising  I'ompau.v, 
of  Chicago,  Ill.,  but  they  did  make  th'’ 
air  blue  in  the  wake  of  a  .star  sale.s- 
man  who  severed  his  connections  with 
the  firm  “by  mutual  consent.”  They 
are  li.sted  as  a  liability  in  favor  of 
Pincus  Brothers,  New  York,  for  $52.50 
in  a  voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy. 

W.  G.  Watrous,  president  of  the 
concern,  said  that  the  salesman  had 
ordered  the  cigarettes  for  his  custom¬ 
ers  and  charged  them  to  the  firm  with¬ 
out  the  latter’s  knowledge.  Liabilities 
of  $20,80S  are  scheduled  and  assets  of 
$31,610.70.  Nearly  $21,000  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  capital  stock  of  the  company. 

Eighty-three  .  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  are  listed  as  creditors  for  ad¬ 
vertising  space  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
$16,000. 

Secretary  for  Spokane  Ad  Club 

Spokane,  Wash.,  February  26. — To 
stimulate  confidence  in  adverti.sing  and 
Increase  its  effectiveness,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  local  business  houses  have 
signed  an  agreement  to  contribute  the 
necessary  funds  to  employ  a  secretary 
for  the  vigilance  committee  of  the  Spo¬ 
kane  Ad  Club.  The  duties  of  the  sec¬ 
retary  will  be  to  scrutinize  and  investi¬ 
gate  advertising  of  every  nature,  re¬ 
garding  the  veracity  of  which  there  is 
any  question.  The  secretary  will  re¬ 
port  to  the  vigilance  committee.  In 
pledging  to  support  the  advertising  up¬ 
lift  work  financially  the  merchants  as¬ 
sert  belief  that  truthful  advertising  in¬ 
spires  the  confidence  of  customers.  An 
executive  committee  of  three  of  the 
contributing  merchants  will  be  added  to 
the  vigilance  committee.  The  fake  ad¬ 
vertising  law  will  only  be  resorted  to 
when  the  advertiser  refuses  to  correct 
.statements  that  are  misleading. 


The  wheeler  syndicate 

said  to  Bud  Fisher: 

“We  want  to  get  another  comic 
artist.  Who  is  the  very  best  one  to  go 
after?” 

“Get  Gale,”  answered  the  creator  of 
“Mutt  and  JefY.”  “He’s  been  drawing  a 
strip  called  ‘THE  WAD  FAMILY’  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  for  three  years. 
It’s  been  a  big  hit  on  the  Coast.  Gale  is 
now  ripe,  and  his  comic  will  be  a  big 
national  hit  if  you  take  it  on.  It’s  p- 
the  funniest  strip  being  drawn  to-day. 

I’ll  stake  my  reputation  on  it” 

We  investigated  Gale.  We  found  __ 
his  strip  all  that  Fisher  said.  m 

We  took  Gale  on,  under  contract.  S 
Then-—  # 

We  show'ed  the  strip  to  the  Chicago  = 
DAILY  NEWS.  It  ordered  it  at  | 
once.  ^ 

We  showed  the  strip  to  the  Boston  ^ 
POST.  It  ordered — and  the  other 
day  one  of  the  POST’S  editors  said 
he  and  his  fellow  editors  were  agreed 
that  Gale  was  drawing  some  of ’the 
funniest  strips  they  had  ever  seen.  _ 
We  showed  the  strip  to  the  ^ 
Managing  Editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
CHRONICLE-TELEGRAPH.  “I 
haven’t  any  place  for  it,  but  it’s  so' 


good  I’ll  have  to  make  room  for  it,”  he 
said.  And  he  ordered. 

We  showed  the  strip  to  the  Managing 
Editor  of  the  Des  Moines  CAPITAL. 
Four  other  editors  of  the  paper,  and  two 
lay  acquaintances  who  chanced*  to  drop 


in,  studied  the  strip,  unanimously  agreed  E. 
that  it  was  a  “find”  in  comics,  and  thej  th 
Managing  Editor,  ordering  it,  issued 
orders  to  drop  tw'o  other  services  to  make 
room  for  it. 

We  showed  the  strip  to  the  Buffalo 


THE  WAD  FAMILY  Mr.  Wad  thought  the  Yo 


I  If  vou  trv  to  ]  ” 

!  RSWIM,/  )  old  stuff! 
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A.  N.  P.  A.  DIRECTORS  MEET 


Annutil  Convention  Date  Fixed  for 

April  26-28  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria. 

The  iKiard  of  directors  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  held  a  meeting  at  the  New  York 
office  on  Friday,  February  25,  to  act 
on  routine  and  other  matters.  Those 
present  were  president  Herbert  L. 
Uridgman;  vice-president,  Hopewell  L. 
Itogers;  secretary,  John  S.  Bryan; 

treasurer,  Edward  Payson  Call;  man¬ 
ager,  L.  B.  Palmer.  Charles  H.  Tay¬ 
lor,  Jr.,  G.  H.  Baker,  Hilton  U.  Brown, 
J.  T.  MacKay,  and  Frank  P.  Glass. 

The  committee,  consisting  of 

Charles  H.  Grasty,  of  the  New  York 

Times,  chairman;  Bradford  Merrill,  of 
the  American;  E.  G.  Martin,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle;  Emil  M.  Scholz,  of  the 
Evening  Post  and  Ogden  M.  Reid  of  the 
Tribune,  appointed  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  annual  dinner  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  on  Thursday,  April  27,  conven¬ 
tion  week,  .submitted  its  report  as  fol¬ 
lows; 


llie  tlilrtletli  annual  (llnm-r  of  flie  associa¬ 
tion  wili  be  held  at  the  Waldorf- .\storla.  New 
lork,  on  Thursday,  April  27th  at  7  P  M 

The  following  rules  for  the  sale  of’  tickets 
liave  iKS-n  made : 

First— Tickets,  *10.00  each.  Kach  member 
shall  be  entitled  to  purchase  not  more  than 
one  ticket  for  himself,  and  two  tickets  for 
<*mployees  exclusively  in  his  eniployment  and 
residing  at  the  place  of  publication. 

Second— Members  shall  be  entitled  to  pur¬ 
chase  two  guest  tickets,  but  a  member  shall 
not  i)e  entitled  to  purchase  such  guest  ticket 
unless  tlie  member,  himself,  is  to  be  present  at 
the  dinner. 

Third— Therefore,  not  more  than  live  tickets 
in  all,  under  the  conditions  stated  in  the  above 
irarugraphs,  shall  be  sold  to  any  member,  and 
no  tickets  to  the  annual  dinner  shall  be  sold 
to  any  one  not  a  member  of  the  N.  P.  \. 

Fourth — The  privilege  of  members  to  pur- 
cliase  tickets  to  the  dinner  is  not  transferable 
nor  are  the  tickets  transferable. 

Fifth — No  nsiney  sliall  be  refunded  for  tick¬ 
ets  unless  the  tickets  are  returned  to  the  trea¬ 
surer  before  12  o’clock  (noon),  April  2t)th, 
lOlfi. 

Sixth — Checks  and  requests  for  seats  must 
come  from  the  liome  otlice  of  eaeli  publication. 

Seventh — ^Ladies'  tickets  for  boxes  will  be 
allotted  in  order  of  application. 

Ilequests  and  remittances  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed,  and  check  made  payable  to  Kmll  M. 
Scholx.  treasurer  dinner  committee,  care  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  20  A'esey  Street.  New  York  city. 


Prompt  acknowledgment  will  be  made  and 
tickets  will  be  mailed  when  ready  for  distri¬ 
bution,  or  delivered  at  the  dinner  committee 
room  at  the  Waldorf-.Vstoi-ta  on  April  2Bth  and 
27th. 

The  committee  hopes  for  the  cordial  co¬ 
operation  of  the  members  and  requests  them 
not  to  ask  for  any  exceptions  to  the  above 
rules,  as  the  committee  has  no  power  to  grant 
tliem,  and  members  will  realise  that  an  excep¬ 
tion  made  for  any  one  member  slioiild  in  Jus¬ 
tice  l>e  made  for  all. 

The  agents’  committee  recommend¬ 
ed  that  the  following  agencies  he  ac¬ 
corded  recognition  by  the  association 
and  it  was  so  ordered: 

Advertising  Service  Co.,  Ijtd.,  Read 
Bldg.,  Montreal,  Canada.  Atlantic 
Adv.  Agency  (Inc.),  Review  Bldg.. 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Brcarley-Hamil- 
ton  Co.  (Inc.),  Perkins  Bldg.,  Grand 
Rapid.s,  Mich.  Fletcher  Co.  (Inc.), 
Widener  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
l.diw,  Itus.sell,  52  Broadway,.  N.  Y.  city. 
Eee-Jones,  Inc.,  Republic  Bldg.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  Mix,  J.  Rowland,  16  E.  33d 
St.,  N.  Y.  city.  Schermerhorn  Adv. 
Co.,  Gibbs  Bldg.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Turner  Adv.  Co.  (Inc.),  30  No.  Dear¬ 
born  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  von  Poettgen, 
Carl  S.,  Kresge  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

President  Bridgman  this  week  is¬ 
sued  a  formal  notice  to  the  meml)er.s 
of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  announcing  the 
dates  of  the  annual  convention  which 
will  take  place  April  26,  27  and  28  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria.  The  election  of 
officers  will  be  held  at  2  p.  m.  Thurs¬ 
day,  .4pril  27. 


Paper  Has  Mail  Order  Section 
Houston,  Texas,  March  1. — The 
Houston  Chronicle’s  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  is  featuring  a  mail  order  section, 
in  which  Houston  dealers  advertise  arti¬ 
cles  eSliecially  adapted  to  parcel  post 
delivery.  Many  articles  are  offered  by 
Houston  merchants  at  e-specially  attrac¬ 
tive  prices  to  stimulate  mail  order  buy¬ 
ing  by  the  rural  population  near  Hous¬ 
ton.  The  mail  order  section  of  the 
Chronicle  contains  attractive  display 
advertising  and  good  reading  matter 
bearing  on  the  parcel  post  and  mail 
order  bu.siness  generally. 


IT.  P.  APPEALS  TO  EXCHANGE 

- r - 

To  Prevent  Unfair  and  Indiscriminate 

Use  of  Name  of  Press  Association. 

A  direct  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Ciovernors  of  the  NeA-  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  to  prevent  unfair  and  indis¬ 
criminate  u.se  of  the  name  of  a  press 
association  has  lieen  made  by  the 
United  Press.  This  action  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  printing  last  Saturday  on 
the  tickers  of  the  Dow-Jones  News 
Bureau  of  a  false  statement  that  “The 
United  Press  is  carrying  a  report  that 
Verdun  has  fallen.”  The  report  was 
circulated  by  Dow,  Jones  &  Co.  a  few 
minutes  before  the  noon  closing  of  the 
Saturday  market.  Coincidentally  there 
came  a  sharp  break  in  the  market 
which  the  Wall  Street  reporters  all 
credited  to  the  Verdun  report. 

The  United  Press  had  carried  no 
such  report  and  no  .story  that  could 
have  been  con.strued  as  furni.shing  the 
basis  for  the  statement.  The  matter 
was  immediately  taken  up  with  Dow, 
Jones  &  Company,  and  a  correction 
was  printed  on  the  ticker  tapes.  By 
that  time  however,  the  market  had 
closed. 

A  vigorous  protest  and  demand  for 
full  retraction  and  correction  was 
presented  to  Dow,  Jones  &  Com¬ 
pany  by  President  Howard  of  the 
United  Press.  General  manager 
Joseph  Cashman  of  the  former 
comt)any  said  that  the  report  had 
been  furnished  by  the  International 
News  Service.  He  admitted,  however, 
that  Dow,  Jones  &  Co.  had  failed  to 
call  up  the  United  I’ress  for  a  confir¬ 
mation.  The  matter  was  referred  to 
president  C.  W.  Barron  of  Dow,  Jones 
&  Co.,  with  the  result  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  correction  was  .sent  out  shortly 
after  two  o’clock  on  Monday: 

“On  Saturday  about  noon  time  this 
ticker  service  carried  the  following 
dispatch:  ‘The  United  I’rcss  is  carry¬ 
ing  a  report  that  Verdun  has  fallen.’ 
This  has  not  been  confirmed  from  any 


other  source  and  so  far  has  not  been 
claimed  by  the  German  Official  State¬ 
ment. 

“We  wish  to  announce  in  justice  to 
the  United  Press  that  the  report  that 
they  carried  announcement  that  Ver¬ 
dun  had  fallen  was  erroneous  and  wo 
trust  that  any  newspapers  repeating 
this  erroneous  report  and  attributing 
it  to  the  United  Press  will  in  justice 
to  the  United  Press  and  ourselves  im¬ 
mediately  carry  this  correction.’’ 

Following  the  appearance  of  this 
correction  President  Howard  of  the 
United  Press  sent  an  appeal  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  in  which  he  said: 

“In  view  of  the  importance  attach¬ 
ing  to  a  statement  of  this  sort  when 
the  same  is  accredited  to  an  organiza¬ 
tion  such  as  the  United  P'ress,  we  feel 
that,  in  addition  to  obtaining  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  this  report  it  is  desirable 
that  we  bring  this  matter  to  your  at¬ 
tention.  We  do  this,  because  in  event' 
of  a  repetition  of  this  unwarranted 
use  of  our  name  in  connection  with 
any  news  dispatch,  whether  such  use 
be  accidental  or  with  ulterior  purpose;, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  enlist  your  co¬ 
operation  in  an  effort  to  stop  such  il¬ 
legitimate  practice.” 


Fake  Ad  Bill  Sure  to  Pass 

Blank  forms  for  complaints  against 
alleged  false  advertisers  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  by  the 
advertising  vigilance  committee  of  the 
Retail  Merchants’  Association  of  that 
city.  The  distribution  of  the  blanks 
marks  the  first  actual  work  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  its  campaign  to  eradicate  false 
and  misleading  advertising  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict.  Legislation  on  the  suliject  pend¬ 
ing  before  Congress,  is  said  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  of  passage. 


Ye.s,  the  newspaper  man  makes  mis¬ 
takes,  and  cheerfully  recognizes  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  another  person 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven  who  doc.s. 


ed,  ENQUIRER.  It  ordered  at  once — 
he^  though  it  was  already  running  six  other 
etlj  comics. 

The  Los  Angeles  TIMES,  of  course, 
contracted  for  the  strip.  “And  we  serve 
loi  notice  now,”  it  said  in  its  letter,  “that  we 


exercise  our  right  to  extend  the  contract 
for  the  period  set  forth  in  the  option 
clause.” 

So  it  has  gone.  In  all  our  experience, 
we  have  never  had  a  comic  start  so 
auspiciously.  Our  representative  who 


it  Man  was  for  Preparedness,  too 


By  GALE 


Ff’HER,  MR. Spooner 
WWTS  TO  see  thrt 
ftiMv  Rifle  thrt 
SCO  HftvevJuST 
^  Bou6ht 


carried  the  strip  with  him  on  a  recent 
selling  trip,  reported  on  his  return: 
“Gale’s  strip  sold  itself.  All  I  had  to  do 
was  to  show  proofs  and  take  orders.” 

Perhaps  we  should  add  that  there  are 
other  papers  than  those  named  that  are 
running  “THE  WAD  FAMILY.” 
They,  too,  are  confident  that  in  it  they 
have  the  new  big  hit  in  comic  strips. 

And  orders  are  coming  in  daily.  One 
reason  for  this  is  the  clean,  sure  humor  of 
the  strip  the  sort  of  humor  that 
will  make  seven  critical  men  in  a 
row  in  a  new’spaper  office  eager  for  the 
strip. 

Another  reason  is  that  “THF^ 
WAD  FAMILY”  is  a  comic  for  the 
whole  family.  Very  few  comics  arc 
that.  But — we  repeat — “THE  WAD 
FAMILY”  is  a  comic  for  the  whole 
family,  and,  for  this  reason  alone, 
you  cannot  afford  not  to  give  it  serious 
consideration. 

There’s  always  room  for  a  good 
thing.  “THE  WAD  FAMILY”  is 
a  mighty  good  comic.  Wire  at  once 
for  proofs  and  terms  for  your  terri¬ 
tory. 
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THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 


EDITORIAL 


CONTROL  OF  DRAMATIC  CRITICISM  HAS  NOT 
PASSED  FROM  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS  TO 
THE  BOX  OFHCE 

ME  docision  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
that  managers  of  theatres  are  within  their 
rights  In  excluding  from  their  houses  news¬ 
paper  critics  whose  views  do  not  please  them  is  of 
near  Interest  to  editors  and  publishers  of  news- 
pajKjrs  in  other  States  than  New  York. 

In  its  news  columns  of  last  week  The  Editor  and 
Pl'busher  presented  the  details  of  the  case  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Woolcott,  dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York 
Times,  against  the  Shubert  firm,  and  of  the  decision 
of  the  court  that  a  theatre  i.s,  in  effect,  a  private 
and  not  a  public  institution;  and  that  its  managers 
may  exclude  from  it  any  dramatic  critic  objection¬ 
able  to  them. 

The  decision  is,  of  course,  in  conformity  with  the 
ba.sic  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  will  thus 
.serve  as  a  powerful  precedent  in  any  similar  actions 
in  other  States. 

To  the  lay  mind  it  is  rather  difficult  to  sec  how 
the  principle  of  controlling  criticism  of  plays,  in 
the  interest,  not  of  the  public,  but  of  the  producer.s 
of  such  plays,  may  not  ecjually  apply  to  the  criti¬ 
cism,  in  newspapers,  of  books.  Of  course  it  w’ould 
lie  less  easy  to  prevent  a  book  reviewer  from  obtain¬ 
ing  a  copy  of  a  book  than  it  is  to  exclude  a  critic 
from  a  theatre;  but  the  publishers  of  a  book  assur¬ 
edly  have  the  same  right  to  this  sort  of  protection 
that  producers  of  plays  have  thus  established. 

The  effect  of  the  decision  will  be  to  limit  the 
range  of  dramatic  criticism  materially — perhaps  to 
bring  about  some  changes  that  are  in  the  public 
interest.  If  a  manager,  seeking  to  stifle  all  except 
favorable  criticism,  exercises  this  right  of  exclusion 
against  a  critic,  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the  paper 
to  acquaint  its  readers  with  the  facts,  and  to  have 
them  understand  that  no  play  will  ever  be  either 
reviewed  or  mentioned  in  its  columns  unless  the 
producers  are  content  to  have  honest  and  unbiassed 
criticism  of  it.  Tlie  public  will  do  the  rest. 

If  the  newspapers  take  this  stand,  and  adhere  to 
it,  the  policy  of  the  Shubert  firm,  in  attempting  to 
coerce  critics,  will  be  found  untenable  for  them.  It 
will  not  prove  to  be  “good  business.” 

“Influenced”  dramatic  criticism  has  no  more  value 
than  the  matter  sent  to  the  newspapers  by  the  press 
agents  of  the  houses.  Readers  of  newspapers  under- 
.stand  this;  and  while  many  of  them  will  often 
consider  the  views  of  a  critic  over-harsh,  they 
would  instantly  resent  any  effort  to  muzzle  him. 
This  re.sontment  will  take  the  form  of  avoiding 
dramatic  offerings  whose  producers  are  afraid  of 
criticism;  and  it  will  react  to  the  substantial  benefit 
of  tho.so  managers  who,  in  the  old  and  accepted 
way,  welcome  the  fullest  criticism,  and  the  severest 
scoring — when  that  is  inevitable.  Thus  this  deci- 
.sion  may  have  the  effect,  in  time,  of  re-establishing, 
in  the  managerial  mind,  the  advisability  of  trying 
to  earn  the  approval  of  educated  and  unbia.ssed 
oritlcs  through  worthy  productions;  and  of  making 
it  a  simpler  matter  than  ever  before  for  theatre¬ 
goers  to  discriminate. 

So,  in  .spite  of  this  decision,  real  dramatic  criticism 
will  survive,  and  it  will  survive  under  editorial,  not 
box  office,  control. 


Rev.  CHARLES  A.  EATON  says  that  if  Paul 
were  living  to-day  he  would  work  and  preach 
through  the  modern  newspaper — if  the  news- 
I)apers  would  have  him.  Would  any  newspaper 
of  to-day  print,  without  effective  cen.sorship,  cer¬ 
tain  chai>tei-s  of  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans? 
We  sugge.st  to  students  of  journalism  the  “stunt” 
of  editing  certain  of  the.se  chapters  with  a  view 
of  making  of  them  printable  newspaper  copy, 
act'ording  to  nowadays  standards.  The  experiment 
may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  over-nice 
in  these  days  in  the  manner  in  which  we  discuss 
vice;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  even  scriptural 
writings,  having  the  place  of  honor  in  most  homes, 
are  in  need  of  expurgation. 


IE  the  practical  operation  of  the  Bourne  Publicity 
law  allows  circulation  liars  to  flourish  un¬ 
disturbed  and  unafraid,  of  what  use  is  the 
statute? 


We  are  firm  believers  in  the 
maxim  that  for  all  ri^^ht 
judgment  of  any  man  or 
thing  it  is  useful,  nay,  essen¬ 
tial,  to  see  his  good  qualities 
before  pronouncing  on  his 
bad. — Carlyle. 


(JETTING  NEWS  INTEREST  INTO  THE  ADS 
E  the  readers  of  a  daily  newspaper  should  find 
the  war  news  summarized  in  the  phrase  “The 
War  in  Europe  is  Still  Going  On,”  and  no 
further  information  about  its  events  were  given  to 
them,  they  would  have  ample  re.ason  for  seeking  a 
l>etter  newspaper. 

Yet,  in  almost  any  ncw.spaper  you  will  find  that 
.some  merch.ant — perhaps  a  big  jeweler,  as  often 
happens — is  content  to  “advertise”  his  business 
through  merely  printing  his  name  and  location. 
Such  advertising  has  about  the  same  relative  in¬ 
terest  and  value  as  would  have  the  method  of  cover¬ 
ing  the  war  news  here  indicated. 

People  are  interested  in  events,  occurrences,  hap¬ 
penings,  incidents  of  life.  They  know  that  the  war 
is  still  going  on,  just  as  they  know  that  Smith,  the 
jeweler,  is  located  on  this  or  that  street.  But,  when 
a  newspaper  purveys  nothing  more  in  the  way  of 
information  about  the  war  than  that  it  is  still 
raging,  it  ceases  to  be  a  newspaper.  And  when 
jeweler  Smith  has  no  more  information  to  give  . 
about  his  store  than  that  of  its  continued  location 
in  a  certain  spot,  he  does  not  really  advertise  at  all. 

These  extreme  illustrations  may  point  the  analogy 
between  news  and  advertising.  Both  must  tell  the 
new  fact.s,  fully,  interestingly.  If,  in  the  case  of 
the  store,  there  is  nothing  to  tell,  then  the  readers 
of  a  newspaper  may  l>e  excused  from  showing  any 
immediate  interest  in  that  store. 

In  hundreds  oi  small  dailies  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  one  may  find  “standing  ads.”  These  ads  run, 
without  change,  over  periods  of  several  weeks  or 
months.  Many  publishers  actually  encourage  un¬ 
progressive  merchants  in  this  habit,  as  it  obviates 
the  daily  fight  for  new  copy. 

Would  these  same  publishers  think  it  a  good 
business  policy  to  repeat  their  editorial  page,  day 
after  day,  in  order  to  save  the  trouble  of  writing 
and  setting  new  copy?  Would  they  consider  it 
good  policy  to  keep  a  news  feature  as  “standing 
matter,”  just  becau.se  it  happened  to  be  a  good  ' 
feature  when  first  published? 

Is  it  any  better  policy  for  them  to  permit  un- 
progressive  merchants  to  cumlxir  their  columns 
with  “dead”  matter?  Would  it  not  be  wiser  for 
publi.shers  to  in.si.st  that  merchants  .should  make 
their  ads  “newsy,”  up-to-date,  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  paper  as  a  purveyor  of  news? 

AROUSED  FROM  A  LONG  SLEEP 
L'R  Philadelphia  correspondent,  in  last  week’s 
issue,  told  an  interesting  story  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Charles  K.  Weston,  late  city 
editor  of  the  Public  I.edger,  as  chief  of  the  publicity 
department  of  America’s  second  largest  corpora¬ 
tion,  the  du  Pont  Powder  Company. 

Mr.  Carpenter,  of  that  company,  states  that  he 
has  had  a  change  come  over  his  view  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  newspapers  and  the  character  of  news¬ 
paper  men.  Heretofore  he  had  looked  upon  the 
efforts  of  the  papers  to  secure  news  of  happenings 
in  the  plants  of  the  company — these  happenings 
naturally  lx>ing  of  the  nature  of  accidents  and  dis- 
a.ster.s — as  meddling  and  impudent.  The  “policy  of 
.silence”  was  followed. 

But  Mr.  Carpenter,  the  head  of  the  development 
department  of  the  company,  is  a  business  man — 
and  he  has  discovered  that  this  favorite  policy  of 
corporations  didn’t  pay.  Now  he  has  established  a 
publicity  department,  with  a  view  to  affording  to 
newspapers  the  fullest  opportunities  to  secure  exact 
facts  about  happenings  in  the  plants.  Good — as  a 
step  forward.  But  it  should  merely  be  a  first  step. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  company  it  is  stated 
that  their  profits  for  the  year  amounted  to  nearly 
fifty-eight  millions  of  dollars.  Probably  ten  per 


cent,  of  this  profit  accrued  from  what  the  com¬ 
pany  calls  “commercial  business,”  as  distlngpiished 
from  war  orders. 

But,  it  appears,  the  company  is  preparing,  in  time 
of  war,  for  peace-time  expansion,  on  “commercial” 
lines.  Mention  is  made  of  new  development  enter¬ 
prises.  These  doubtless  cover  products  of  very  wide 
use  in  industrial  life  in  this  country. 

These  enterprises,  these  products,  should  be  ad¬ 
vertised.  The  publicity  needed  in  order  to  further 
them,  in  order  to  find  markets,  should  be  paid 
publicity. 

Here  would  seem  to  be  a  ready-made  task  for 
the  advertising  bureau  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  In  its 
work  in  the  line  of  educating  manufacturers  to  the 
pos.slbilities  of  newspaper  advertising  campaigns 
the  bureau  has  justified  its  existence — and  earned 
laurel.s.  Here  is  a  “prospect”  which  should  mean 
one  of  the  largest  accounts  for  the  newspapers 
in  the  history  of  national  advertising  campaigns. 
The  officials  of  the  company  are  in  a  mood  to  listen. 


IMPROVING  THE  CLASSIFIED  PAGES 
ITH  a  majority  of  metropolitan  newspapers, 
carrying  a  large  volume  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising,  precedent  still  rules  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  typing.  The  full  page  of  want  ads  presents 
an  uninviting  aspect.  Too  little  space  Is  allotted  to 
classification  heads,  and  such  small  type  Is  used  ns 
to  render  them  hard  to  find. 

In  still  another  respect  precedent  has  long  ruled. 
If  there  is  anything  at  all  that  is  offered  for  sale 
in  a  newspaper  which  should  always  parry  PRICE 
INEORMATION  it  is  classified  advertising  space. 
Under  each  classification  head  the  line  rate,  or  the 
word  rate,  should  always  appear.  It  is  information 
of  real  value  to  all  readers  of  the  paper — for  all 
readers  are  prospective  users  of  the  classified 
columns. 

Yet,  strange  to  relate,  few  papers  give  this  use¬ 
ful  publicity  to  their  classified  advertising  rates. 
If  there  is  any  reason  why  it  should  be  withheld 
we  are  unable  to  fathom  it. 

The  New  York  Times  is  setting  an  excellent 
example  to  many  other  papers  in  these  respects. 
Especially  in  the  Sunday  issue,  which  carries  an 
increasing  volume  of  a  good  class  of  want  adver¬ 
tising,  the  Times  succeeds  in  giving  a  pleasing 
typographical  dress  to  this  matter.  The  more  im¬ 
portant  classification  headings  run  two  and  three 
columns  wide;  and  under  each  heading  appears  the 
line  rate  for  such  advertising.  The  additional  space 
thus  consumed  is  well  utilized,  for  through  these 
little  ads  a  newspaper  is  kept  in  intimate  touch  with 
its  clientele,  and  it  can  afford  to  be  generous  in  its 
policy  with  such  advertisers. 


Lord  NORTHCLIFFE,  London's  foremost 
journalist,  declares  that  the  word  peace  has 
di.sappeared  from  the  English  vocabulary 
and  that  the  man  who  should  undertake  to  talk 
peace  in  the  streets  of  London  would  be  mobbed. 
The  war,  he  says,  is  to  be  a  long  one.  In  fact,  “it 
is  not  a  war  at  all,  in  the  ordinary  sense  that  we 
speak  of  wars.  It  is  one  of  those  vast  upheavals 
of  the  human  race,  like  great  glacial  migrations. 
The  Moslem  invasion  of  Europe  lasted  eight  hun¬ 
dred  years  in  Spain  and  Is  still  alive  in  the  near 
East.”  Northcliffe  probably  knows  as  accurately 
as  any  one  in  the  British  metropolis  the  underlying 
forces  at  work  in  remaking  the  map  of  Europe. 
The  ire  of  the  English  people  is  now  thoroughly 
aroused  and  they  will  never  back  down  as  long  as 
they  have  the  strength  to  fight 


IF  the  manufacturer  is  the  only  man  whose  in¬ 
terests  and  profits  are  to  be  considered  in  the 
matter  of  merchandising,  then  the  Stevens 
Price  Maintenance  bill  would  seem  to  cover  the 
ground.  If  the  distributer  and  the  consumer  enter 
Into  the  equation — then,  as  Montague  Glass  says, 
“that  is  something  else  again.” 


That  any  man,  in  this  age  of  the  world,  can 
earn  a  living  as  a  “press  agent,”  making  his 
employment  profitable  to  the  man  or  the  cor¬ 
poration  he  serves,  is  a  reflection  on  the  alertness, 
the  vigilance,  of  newspaper  editors  and  publishers. 
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0»ip  niltitl  aMs  another:  one  ham!  holds  m/j  another;  one  heart  cheers 
another;  and,  as  a  man  Is  really  an  able  man,  the  yreat  need  and  use 
he  has  for  his  su ityorts,  for  that  reserre  force,  trithont  irhich  battles 
could  nerer  be  iron,  nor  yreat  edifices  constructed,  nor  itolltical  or- 
ffanisms  set  In  motion,  nor  neirsyaiters  made  uy  and  Issued,— Henry 
H'atterson, 


New  YORK.  Melville  E.  Stone, 
general  manager  of  the  A.sso- 
ciated  Press,  was  one  of  the 
.«lieakers  at  the  dinner  given  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  city, 
to  William  H.  Crane,  the  veteran  actor, 
hy  a  large  number  of  men  represerita- 
tive  of  the  theatre,  literature,  industry, 
education,  and  other  phasis  of  Ameri¬ 
can  endeavor. 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of 
the  New  York  Times,  will  address  the 
senior  class  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
at  C'olumbia  University,  March  8,  on 
"The  Business  Organization  of  the  Daily 
Newspaper." 

B.  C.  Forbes,  for  several  years  busl- 
ne.ss  editor  of  the  New  York  American, 
and  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  writers 
on  the  subject  in  America,  has  resigned. 

"Jimmy  Hare,"  the  veteran  war 
photographer  of  Ijcslie’s,  is  expected  to 
arrive  in  New  York  next  week  for  a 
well-earned  rest.  He  will  bring  back  a 
portfolio  bulging  with  pictures  made  in 
.Saloniki  and  other  places  where  battles 
have  been  fought  during  the  last  few 
months.  A  number  of  clubs  and  asso¬ 
ciations  will  try  to  get  Mr.  Hare  to  lec¬ 
ture  before  their  members  on  his  thril¬ 
ling  experiences  in  the  field.  Lucien 
S.  Kirthead,  another  of  Leslie’s  war 
photographers,  will  leave  on  March  7  to 
join  Stanley  Washburn  with  the  Czar’s 
army. 


OTHER  cities.  Eugene  T.  Wester- 
velt,  editor  of  the  ScottsblufC 
(Neb.)  Republican,  will  be  a  can¬ 
didate  for  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  from  the  Sixth  dis¬ 
trict  of  Nebraska. 

W.  P.  Lovett,  formerly  pastor  of  the 
wealthy  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  and  for  the  past  few 
years  connected  with  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Press, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  as 
publicity  manager  for  the  United  Dry 
Federation  League  of  Michigan. 

Henry  E.  Thompson,  veteran  news¬ 
paper  man  of  Paducah,  Ky.,  is  hope¬ 
lessly  ill  from  liver  disease.  He  is 
sixty-four  years  old,  and  has  been  the 
managing  editor  of  the  News-Democrat 
of  Paducah  for  several  years. 

Harry  B.  Hart,  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Highlands  Journal,  is  at  the  Monmouth 
Memorial  Hospital  with  a  fractured  col¬ 
lar  bone,  the  result  of  a  fall  on  the 
ice  at  Atlantic  Highlands. 

Harry  King,  long  on  the  sporting 
desk  of  the  New  York  Morning  World, 
joined  the  sporting  staff  of  the  New 
York  Sun  on  Wednesday. 

Herbert  Gaston,  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  Spokane  (Wa.sh.)  Chronicle,  is 
again  with  the  editorial  department  of 
that  paper. 

H.  P.  McAllister,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Snohomish  (Wash.)  Advance  has 
joined  the  publicity  department  of  the 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 

Harry  Hesselbein,  managing  editor  of 
the  Johnstown (  Pa.)  Tribune,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  Baseball  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Johnstown  Recreation 
Commission,  and  one  of  the  delegates 
from  Johnstown  to  the  convention  of 
the  National  Baseball  Federation  of  the 
United  States,  at  Cancinnatl,  March  11. 

Charles  F'.  Flynt,  one  of  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Kennebec  Journal,  Augusta, 
.Me.,  has  been  elected  grand  master  work¬ 
man  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen,  of  which 
he  has  been  a  member  for  33  yeara 
Claude  IjaBelle,  formerly  on  the  staffs 
of  the  Waterville  Sentinel  and  Man¬ 
chester  (N.  H.)  Mirror  and  Union,  has 
taken  a  position  on  the  city  staff  of 
the  Bangor  (Me.)  Commercial. 

Warren  Worth  Bailey,  editor  of  the 
Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat,  is  acting  as 
representative  in  Congress  for  William 
Jennings  Bryan  in  the  latter’s  fight 
against  the  preparedness  policies  of 
President  Wilson. 

Norman  Hall,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  who 
spent  172  days  in  the  first  line  trenches 


as  a  member  of  the  English  army,  will 
join  the  staff  of  the  Boston  Transcript. 
Mr.  Hall  has  written  two  war  articles 
which  will  appear  soon  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly. 

Albert  V.  Wcrgel,  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  Cincinnati  Post,  and  more 
recently  engaged  in  publicity  work  in 
various  citle.s,  has  been  appointed  busi- 
ne.ss  manager  of  the  Soijth  Bend  (Tnd.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Frank  Austin  Carle,  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  editorial  page  of  the  New 
York  Commercial  (now  Globe),  and  at 
present  editorial  writer  for  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Journal,  is  spending  a  month’s 
vacation  in  South  American  countries. 


Philadelphia.  Harvey  Mait¬ 
land  Watts,  editorial  writer 
and  art  critic  of  the  Public 
I.iedger,  was  the  second  speaker  in  the 
series  of  “Gallery  Talks,”  held  this 
year  for  the  fir.st  time  at  the  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts  in  connection  with 
the  111th  annual  exhibition.  Nearly 
500  persons  listened  to  his  discerning 
comments  and  were  warm  in  their 
prai.se  of  the  lecture.  Richard  J. 
Beamish,  directing  editor  of  the  Press, 
will  speak  in  the  galleries  next  week 
and  Curtis  Wager-Smith  will  act  as 
docent  to  a  large  party  from  a  New 
Jersey  women’s  club  on  Thur.sday. 

l^aurence  Tobin,  a  special  writer  on 
the  Inquirer,  and  the  owner  of  the 
famous  prize-winning  Airedale,  Ken- 
wyn  Nattahnym,  was  defeated  in  a 
close  contest  for  the  presidency  of  the 
Philadelphia  Airedale  Club,  on  Mon¬ 
day.  He  has  the  hearty  sympathy  of 
most  of  the  newspaper  folk  who  sup¬ 
ported  him  and  wish  him  better  luck 
next  time. 

Curtis  Wager-Smith  made  her  first 
appearance  as  an  exhibitor  at  this 
week’s  Kennel  Club  Show,  winning 
two  third  honors  and  a  special  with 
her  pedigreed  Doberman  Pinscher 
puppy,  Furstin  Sophie  von  Fern  Fol- 
sen.  - 

Tom  Buckley,  formerly  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegraph,  who  has  a  brother  on 
the  Bulletin,  is  now  the  star  police 
reporter  of  New  Orleans,  according  to 
"Billy”  Rocap,  sporting  editor  of  the 
I..edger,  who  has  just  returned  from 
.a  professional  visit  to  that  city. 
Buckley  is  on  the  Times-PIcayunc, 
and  has  won  the  confidence  of  the  en¬ 
tire  police  department,  no  less  a  per- 
.son  than  superintendent  of  police 
Reynold.^,  stating  that  he  is  the  best 
police  reporter  that  New  Orleans  has 
ever  had.  Binns,  formerly  of  the 
Press,  is  now  city  editor  of  the  same 
paper. 

Edwin  Moore,  a  well-known  Poor 
Richard,  famous  for  his  push-pins,  is 
seriously  ill  at  his  home,  with  com¬ 
plications  following  a  severe  attack  of 
the  grippe. 

F.  W.  Rood,  local  manager  of  the 
American  Audit  Company,  in  an  ad- 
dre.ss  before  the  Walnut  Street  Busi- 
ne.sa  Association,  told  his  hearers  that 
failure  was  sure  to  re.sult  to  the  re¬ 
tail  merchant  who  did  not  make  ju¬ 
dicious  use  of  newspaper  advertising. 

William  Rocap,  of  the  Public 
Ledger,  was  the  only  local  sporting 
writer  who  attended  the  Herman- 
Williams  fight  in  New  Orleans,  the 
first  world’s  championship  battle  of 
the  year. 

John  Gribbel,  president  of  the  Union 
league,  has  joined  the  “A.s.sociates  of 
Poor  Richard.” 


Boston.  Charles  P.  ("Doc”) 
Haven,  who  was  connected  with 
the  city  staff  of  the  Po.st  for 
.some  time,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Boston  Herald. 

Bert  Ford,  one  of  New  England’s 
best  known  newspaper  men,  is  again 
"on  the  road”  for  the  Bo.ston  American. 

Charles  Power,  who  was  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Panama-Pacific  Com¬ 
mission,  and  who  has  had  much  news¬ 
paper  experience,  has  been  name<l  for 
the  position  of  secretary  to  Mayor  Cur¬ 
ley.  Mr.  Power  was  for  a  long  time 
State  House  man  for  the  American. 

Arthur  Fairbrother,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Boston  Journal,  who 
has  been  with  Practical  Politics  for 
some  time,  has  left  that  publication. 

Standish  Wilcox,  formerly  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  American,  but  now  as.sistant  secre¬ 
tary  to  Mayor  Curley,  underwent  a 
successful  operation  for  an  abscess  on 
his  right  ear  in  the  Malden  Hospital. 
The  operation  was  successful. 

Jack  Kenney,  formerly  of  the  Herald, 
has  been  retained  by  Charles  S.  Baxter, 
right-hand  man  to  Governor  McCall,  to 
assist  in  compiling  figures  regarding 
Massachu.sctts  industries.  Mr.  Kenney 
was  publicity  director  of  the  McCall 
campaign. 

George  E.  Morrison,  who  got  into  dif¬ 
ficulties  with  Judge  Samuel  H.  Silbert 
over  an  article  he  had  written,  has 
made  a  retraction. 

Victor  Slayton,  cilitorial  writer  of  the 
Leader-New.s,  made  a  stirring  address 
at  Trinity  Cathedral  Sunday,  in  which 
he  warned  against  the  war  peril  to  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  Joseph  French  Johnson,  former 
financial  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  now  dean  of  the  school  of  com¬ 
merce,  accounts  and  finance  of  the  New 
York  University,  spoke  before  the 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  this 
week  o»  "Our  National  Economic  Pro¬ 
gram.” 

Samuel  Kuesthardt,  editor  of  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  County  Zeitung,  Port  Clinton,  O., 
spoke  iM'fore  the  Associated  Bible  Stu¬ 
dents  at  Pythian  Temple  Sunday,  on 
"Why  the  cruel  war?"  He  .sought  to 
.show  the  war  is  an  act  of  God. 

Elbert  H.  Baker,  iiresident  of  the 
Plain  Dealer,  and  J.  H.  Donahey,  car¬ 
toonist  of  the  Plain  IValer,  wi-re  among 
the  Clevelanders  who  attended  the 
Gridiron  Club,  Wa.shington,  at  which 
President  VVil.son  spoke. 

Samuel  Insull,  former  .secretary  to 
'rhomas  A.  Edison,  and  now  i>re.sident 
of  the  ('ommonwealth  Edison  Company, 
of  Chicago,  was  the  si)eaker  Isd'ore  the 
Cleveland  Adverti.sing  Clut)  this  week. 

Lynn  Bowman,  railroad  editor  of  the 
Plain  Dealer,  has  re.signed  to  accept  the 
position  of  editor  of  the  Imrain  (O.) 
Times-Herald. 

Quintin  Gravatt,  who  has  l)een  doing 
courts  for  the  Plain  Dealer,  has  l)een 
appointed  railroad  editor  to  succeed  .Mr. 
Bowman. 

Frank  White,  managing  director  of 
the  Agricultural  Publisher.s'  As.socia- 
tion,  has  been  a.skcd  to  assi.st  in  getting 
up  the  program  for  a  “Farm  Paper 
Day,”  being  promoted  by  the  Cleveland 
Advertising  Club. 

Kenneth  Watson,  of  the  Leader  gen¬ 
eral  staff,  donned  a  diving  suit  at  the 
Miles  'rheatre  one  day  last  week,  and 
talked  over  the  submarine  telephone, 
being  demon.strated  by  Captain  Louis 
Sorcho,  to  Akron.  He  described  his 
"undersea”  experience,  (in  a  six  foot 
tank)  in  the  Leader. 


George  H.  Bender,  editor  of  the  East 
Cleveland  (O.)  News,  has  taken  court 
action  to  defy  the  civil  service  commis¬ 
sion  which  ordered  him  ejected  from  the 
proceedings  against  Police  Chief  James 
H.  Stamberger.  Bender’s  newspaper 
has  taken  a  stand  for  the  deposed  chief, 
and  is  anti-administration  In  its 
columns. 

William  Dudley  Foulke,  editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Ind.)  Evening  Item,  and 
former  president  of  the  National  Muni¬ 
cipal  League,  discu.ssed  the  principles 
of  city  manager  form  of  government  be¬ 
fore  the  Civic  League  Tuesday. 

H.  H.  Hoffman,  former  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  (Cincinnati  Post,  has  been 
appointed  to  assist  in  the  management 
of  the  foreign  advertising  department 
of  the  Scripps  Newspapers.  George 
H.  Reichard,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  foreign  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Scripps  Newspapers  for  10 
years,  will  be  associated  with  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man.  Basil  Brewer,  who  has  been  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Cincinnati 
Po.st,  has  been  named  as  business  man¬ 
ager  to  succeed  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Stewart  S.  Schuyler,  well  known  ad¬ 
vertising  man,  has  been  selected  for 
staff  work  in  the  foreign  advertising 
department  of  the  Scripps  Newspapers, 
and  will  work  out  of  Cleveland. 


CHK.cAGO.  William  D.  Eaton,  vet¬ 
eran  Chicago  newspaper  man, 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Inter-Ocean  and  publisher  of  the  Her¬ 
ald,  is  reported  seriously  ill  at  the  On¬ 
tario  Hotel  where  he  resides.  For  the 
past  three  years  Mr.  Eaton  has  edited 
the  Scoop,  a  magazine  for  newspaper 
writer.^. 

Gilman  Parker,  formerly  on  the 
Herald,  is  now  on  the  Tribune  local 
staff. 

Martin  .T.  Hutchens,  managing  editor 
of  the  Journal,  was  kept  from  his  desk 
la-st  week  by  the  serious  illness  of  his 
wife.  City  Editor  R.  J.  Finnegan  is 
acting  managing  editor. 

Leon  Stolz  is  reading  copy  on  the 
Tribune. 

James  L.  Hall,  formerly  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune,  was  a  visitor  at  the 
Press  Club  this  week. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  Hamilton  M 
Wright,  who  was  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Panama  I’acilic  Expedi¬ 
tion,  left  for  New  York  city  during 
the  pa.st  week,  with  the  intention  of 
remaining  for  .some  time.  Mr.  Wright, 
who  is  a  native  of  Michigan  and  an 
Ann  .\i-bor  graduate,  m:ide  his  mark 
in  journalism  on  the  San  Franci.sco 
Examiner  and  other  California  news- 
papers.  He  i.s,  also,  a  successful  au¬ 
thor,  having  written  a  tiook  on  the 
Philippines,  l)csidcs  other  volmn,''s 
which  have  met  with  a  ready  side. 

W.  li.  Howai'd,  iKlvei'tising  manage.’ 
of  the  .Manila  ’rime.s,  and  Mrs.  Hbw- 
ard,  have  arrived  here  from  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  Howard  i.s  en  route  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  where  he  will  represent 
his  newspaper. 

Charles  W.  Ames,  who  learned  the 
printing  trade  in  the  composing  room 
of  a  San  Jose  newspaper  in  1871,  is 
making  a  tour  of  (’alifornia  with  his 
wife.  Ames  is  president  and  generid 
manager  of  the  West  Publisbing  Com- 
I)any,  of  Minneapolis. 

Truman  G.  Palmer  of  Chicago,  who 
was  formerly  We.stern  manager  of  sev¬ 
eral  large  Eastern  publication.s,  and 
who  is  now  secretary  of  the  American 
Beet  Sugar  AsstH-iation,  and  is  intcr- 
c.sted  in  California'  land  operations,  is 
here  on  business. 

.Miss  Be.ssie  Beatty,  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin, 
was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  first  of 
a  series  of  weekly  luncheons  given  at 
the  Paiace  Hotel  by  the  Businc.ss 
•Men’s  Efficiency  Club.  Her  topic  was 
"Efficiency  in  Newspaper  Work.” 
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PERSONALS 

T.  F,\UL.  — M-  A.  Aldrich,  late  of 
the  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee,  has 
itecome  telegraph  editor  of  the 
St.  I’aul  Daily  News. 

“Kd"  Shave,  sporting  editor  of  the 
St.  Paul  Daily  News,  will  accompany 
the  St.  Paul  team  of  the  American 
i:a.seliall  A.ssociation  to  its  spring 
training  camp  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark., 
and  supply  his  jtaper  with  daily  re¬ 
ports  until  the  players  return.  The 
St.  Paul  Di.spatch-Pioneer  ITe.ss  will 
probably  be  represented  by  its  chief 
sporting  editor,  K.  II.  Hosking. 

Charles  A.  Flitcher,  formerly  with 
the  Dayton  (O.)  Morning  Journal 
and  later  with  the  Dayton  Evening 
Herald  in  both  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  capacities,  has  joined  the  display 
advertising  .staff  of  the  St.  Paul  Daily 
News. 

Harry  Biandon,  of  the  display  ad- 
verti.sing  staff  of  the  St.  Paul  Daily 
News,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
the  want  ad  department  as  manager. 


CANADA.  \V.  M.  O’Beirne,  editor 
of  the  Stratford  Beacon  and 
I)ast-pre.sident  of  the  (.'anadian 
Pie.s.s  Association,  was  a  welcome  at¬ 
tendant  at  la.st  week's  meeting  of  the 
Huron  and  Perth  Counties’  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  He  has  .sufficiently  recov- 
caml  fioin  the  stroke  of  paralysis  which 
he  .suffered  alsmt  a  year  ago  to  be  able 
to  get  around  again. 

Joyce  Kilmer,  literary  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  delivered  a  much  ap¬ 
preciated  lecture  on  “T'he  War  and  the 
Poets"  at  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Toronto, 
on  Fiiday  evening,  February  25. 

Wini  broil  Packard,  of  the  Boston 
Transcript,  was  in  Montreal  on  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Birthday  to  tell  the  members 
of  the  American  Women’s  Club  of  that 
city  something  of  the  value  of  bird  life 
to  the  welfare  of  man. 

John  E.  Webber,  formerly  engaged  in 
dramatic  criticism  work  in  New  Y'ork, 
and  latterly  press  representative  of  the 
Ka.stman  Kodak  Company,  Kochester, 
has  come  to  Toronto  to  take  an  officers’ 
training  i-oiir.se  iireliminary  to  .secur¬ 
ing  a  conimi.ssion  in  I  ,it“ut.-Col.  .1.  A. 
i'<hi|km’s  battalion. 

B.  I).  Ta>lor,  former  e<littir  and  pr<i- 
prietor  of  the  Vancouver  World,  was  an 
indciH'ndent  candidate  in  a  three-cor¬ 
nered  election  contest  in  Vancouver  on 
February  20.  He  took  third  place  in 
the  running,  polling  a  very  small  vote. 

J.  Sedgwick  Cowper,  formerly  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  staff,  but  now  on  the 
N'ancouver  Province,  will  be  a  candi¬ 


date  in  the  impending  provincial  elec¬ 
tion  in  British  Columbia,  running  !n 
the  liberal  interest 

Ernest  Beaufort,  former  music  and 
dramatic  critic  of  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press,  has  been  given  a  commission  as 
lieutenant  with  the  !t4lh  HigTil.md  Bat¬ 
talion,  hklmcnton. 


TEX.VS  and  OKLAHOMA.  Karl 
K.  Bettis,  who  has  been  sporting 
editor  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  has  resigned.  Mr.  Bettis  came 
to  the  News  from  the  Fort  Worth  Rec¬ 
ord  nearly  a  year  ago. 

George  Wythe,  of  Weatherford,  Texas, 
a  graduate  student  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  is  now  a  reporter  on  the  Dallas 
Morning  News.  Mr.  Wythe  was  a 
member  of  the  Ford  Peace  Party  that 
went  to  The  Hague. 

.1.  Roy  William.s,  editor  of  the  Mc- 
-Vlester  (Okla.)  News-Capital  is  a 
member  of  a  committee  that  has  gone 
to  Washington  to  urge  the  pa.ssage  of  a 
resolution  by  Congress  providing  for 
the  sale  of  the  coal  and  asphalt  depo- 
.sits  of  Indian  lands  in  Eastern  Okla¬ 
homa. 

A.  (’.  Stackhouse,  formerly  of  the 
Okmulgee  (Okla.)  Daily  Democrat,  has 
opened  a  printing  office  in  Okmulgee. 

Arthur  Stevenson,  manager  of  the 
Farm  Tractor,  publi.shed  at  Austin,  is 
preparing  to  move  his  office  of  publica¬ 
tion  to  Dallas. 

Lee  J.  Rountree,  editor  of  the  George¬ 
town  Commercial,  and  president  of  the 
■National  Editorial  A.ssociation,  has  ac-' 
cepted  an  invitation  to  address  the 
■Vrkan.sas  State  Press  Association  at  its 
annual  convention  at  Texarkana,  Ark., 
in  May.  Mr.  Rountree  will  discuss  “The 
Press  and  the  Politician.” 

Herbert  E.  Gaston,  for  .seven  years 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Spokane 
Daily  Chronicle  as  reporter,  city  editor 
and  assistant  editor,  will  leave  next 
week  for  Fargo,  N.  1  >.,  to  become  assist¬ 
ant  editor  of  the  Nonparti.san  I,eader. 

Capt.  Clarence  B.  Blethen,  of  the 
coa.st  artillery,  and  editor  of  the  Seattle 
Times,  is  spending  a  month  in  New 
York  and  Washington. 

J.  H.  Higgens,  general  manager  of 
the  Boston  Herald  and  Traveler,  has  re¬ 
turned  home  after  a  four  weeks’  trip 
spent  in  Florida  and  Nas.sau,  West  In¬ 
dies. 

Thomas  E.  McGlaughlin,  formerly 
bu.siness  manager  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Daily  Press,  has  re.signed  from  his  po¬ 
sition  as  manager  of  the  Empire  the¬ 
atre  in  that  city  to  liecome  associated 
with  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Katz  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  Mr.  McGlaughlin  was 
succeeded  on  the  Press  by  Bartley  A. 
Connolly,  who  had  previou.sly  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  n<lvertising  .staff. 


EW  Y'ORK.  Victor  H.  Hanson, 
publi.sher,  and  Frank  1*.  Gla.ss, 
editor,  of  the  itirmingham 
(.Via.)  News,  were  in  New  York,  this 
week. 

R.  M.  H.  Wharton,  manager  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegram,  is  a  vis¬ 
itor  in  the  city. 


To  Send  Samples  to  Ad  Men 

The  week  of  the  ad  men’s  convention 
in  Philadelphia  next  June  the  Poor 
Richard  Club  plans  to  send  to  the  home 
of  each  delegate  an  attractive  package 
of  “Philadelphia-made  Products,”  a 
.sample  or  useful  souvenir  that  indicates 
the,,  activities  of  Philadelphia  business. 
The  intention  is  to  have  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  container  made  and  properly  label¬ 
ed  .so  that  when  shipped  throughout  the 
country  it  will  be  commented  on  wher¬ 
ever  .seen  as  containing  “Philadelphiu- 
mude  GtKKls.’’  .\rrangement.s  are  un¬ 
der  way  with  expre.ss  companies  to  have 
these  containers  promptly  s*‘nt  to  each 
delegate’s  home. 


The  Hicks  Advertising  Agency  has 
removed  its  offices  to  the  new  Astor 
House  Building  at  217  Broadway,  New 
York.  The  Hicks  agency  was  establish¬ 
ed  in  1869. 


CF.LEBRATES  GOLDEN  WEDDING 

Edward  K.  Valentine  Has  Been  Printer, 
Soldier,  Editor  and  Congressman. 

(jHicAQo,  March  1. — Edward  K.  Valen¬ 
tino,  successively  an  old-time  printer, 
.soldier,  newspaper  man,  lawyer,  Con- 
gre.ssman  and  sergeant-at-arms  in  the 
I'nited  States  Senate,  and  his  good  wife 
celebrated  their  golden  wedding  anniver- 
.sary  to-day.  Messages  of  congratula¬ 
tion  from  newspaper  men  the  country 
over  poured  in  upon  them. 

Coi.  Valentine  was  working  at  the 
case  on  the  Peoria  Transcript  in  1861 
when  Lincoln  called  for  volunteers.  He 
put  down  a  “stick”  half-finished  and 
enlisted.  He  was  twice  breveted  for 
“efficient  and  meritorious  service”  and 
was  mustered  out  in  1865.  He  entered 
new.spaper  work  in  Omaha  and  there 
married  Miss  Francis  Crawford,  on 
March  1,  1866.  In  1878  he  was  elected 
to  the'  Forty-sixth  (:;ongress.  After 
serving  one  term  he  resumed  his  law 
practice  in  Omaha  until  1889  when  he 
wa.s  elected  sergeant-at-arms  of  the 
S<-nate. _ 

WEDDING  BELLS 

Raoul  .Alvarez  Alvarado,  editor  of  the 
Panama  Journal,  and  Miss  Victoria 
Maria  Perez,  daughter  of  Rudolfe  Perez, 
Consul-General  for  Panama  at  New  Or¬ 
leans,  were  married  recently  at  St.  Pat¬ 
rick’s  Church,  New  Orleans. 

Jean  Carrol,  well-known  to  the  play¬ 
going  public  as  Jean  French,  astounded 
her  many  friends  last  Sunday  by  de¬ 
claring  that  she  was  married  some  time 
ago  to  Barney  B.  Borg,  owner  of  the 
3-B  Advertising  Company,  New  York. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Mayor 
Raymond  of  Newark,  and  the  only  wit- 
nes.ses  were  Edward  T.  Baskett  of  the 
Ford  .Automobile  Company,  and  Mrs. 
Baskett.  both  close  friends  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borg 
will  make  their  permanent  home  on 
Biverside  Drive,  New  York  city. 


Young  Howell  Like  His  Dad 
A  chip  of  the  old  block  is  Albert 
Howell,  Jr.,  son  of  Clark  Howell,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  whoso 
portrait  is  presented  herewith.  The 
chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  Seal  Com¬ 
mission  sent  him  500  seals  with  a 
request  that  he  return  $10  for  them. 


-Aebert  Howei.l,  Jr. 


As  the  seals  usually  sell  for  one  cent 
each  It  was  quite  evident  that  a  mis¬ 
take  had  been  made  in  sending  him 
only  half  the  number  necessary  to 
produce  that  amount  of  money. 
Young  Howell  distributed  the  seals 
among  the  Pine  Hill  Players,  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  players  he  had  estab¬ 
lished,  and  asked  their  assistance  in 
selling  them. .  In  a  short  time  he  sent 
$10.00  to  headquarters.  As  Albert 
states,  “I  found  it  a  great  pleasure  to 
do  this  work,  because  I  knew  that  I 
was  helping  a  good  cause.  I  will  glad¬ 
ly  take  some  more  next  year,” 


ALONG  THE  ROW 

FEEaJING  THE  PRESS. 

“This  is  indeed  a  busy  place,”  said 
the  visitor  who  was  being  shown 
through  the  big  newspaper  establish¬ 
ment. 

“Yes,”  answered  the  boy  guide,  “it’s 
all  rush  here.” 

“Do  the  men  go  out  to  eat?  Do  they 
have  time?” 

“No,  they  don’t  go  out  during  work¬ 
ing  hours,”  said  the  boy,  “and  there’s 
no  reason  why  they  should.  There’s 
always  rolls  in  the  press  room,  pi  in 
the  composing  room,  and  a  stew  when 
the  paper  is  late.” 


APPROPRIATE. 

(3ity  Editor — “I  hear  we  are  to  have 
a  Fool  Department,  in  charge  of  an 
expert?” 

Managing  ilditor — “Yes — J  think  its 
a  good  scheme.  The  expert  is  a  woman 
who  knows  her  business.” 

City  Editor — “What’s  her  name?” 

Managing  Editor — “Ann  Eliza.” 


FROM  THE  SKINNERSV1LL.E  SIGNAL. 

“Hiram  Weatherfleld,  one  of  our  old¬ 
est  subscribers,  has  written  to  the  Sig¬ 
nal  to  say  that  our  war  news  is  punk, 
and  that  from  reading  our  columns  he 
can’t  tell  which  side  is  ahead. 

“We  don’t  blame  Mr.  Weatherfleld  a 
bit  for  his  kick  as  we  have  the  same 
trouble  ourselves.  Every  day  this 
week  we  have  received  dispatches  which 
say  that  the  Germans  have  captured 
everything  in  sight  at  Verdun,  and  five 
minutes  later  comes  another  dispatch 
which  declares  that  the  French  have 
annihilated  the  Germans.  As  we  don’t 
know  which  one  is  true,  we  have  to 
publish  both. 

“As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn 
the  only  true  report  from  the  front  this 
week  is  that  the  forces  of  the  Sultan 
are  doing  a  turkey  trot  toward  home. 
It  is  too  bad,  considering  the  fact  that 
we  are  paying  $25  a  week  extra  for 
war  news  service,  that  we  have  to  be- 
subjected  to  such  annoyances,  as  pub¬ 
lishing  a  victory  in  one  column,  and. 
denying  it  in  another. 

”It’s  bad  enough  to  have  to  wrestle' 
with  ten-section  foreign  names,  mixed, 
up  with  paste  on  flimsy,  and  punched, 
full  of  holes  like  a  Schweitzer  cheese, 
without  trying  to  guess  which  side  has 
the  best  of  it,  and  giving  it  up  in  de¬ 
spair.  One  of  our  cable  editors  is  now 
in  the  hospital  on  account  of  the  war, 
and  we  heard  his  assistant  asking  about 
the  rates  charged  by  an  auto  ambulance 
last  night.  We  don’t  blame  Mr. 
Weatherfleld  for  kicking.  We  are  do¬ 
ing  it  ourselves.” 


AFTER  MANY  YEARS. 

“The  Daily  News  is  dead  and  gone. 
The  old  Recorder  too. 

The  Herald  and  the  Times  have  moved 
To  buildings  large  and  new. 

The  old  Sun  shack  has  been  torn  down. 
The  Staats  has  quit  the  square. 
”Tis  sad’  the  old  time  printer  said, 

’To  see  the  Row.  so  bare,’ 


“I  miss  the  Advertiser  shop 
Near  Ollie  Hitchcock’s  door; 

The  old  World  building  too  has  gone 
With  other  things  of  yore. 

The  Greeley  statue  still  remains 
It  brings  back  old  times,  say — 
It’s  dear  to  ev’ry  printer’s  heart. 

I  hope  they’ll  let  it  stay.” 


GOOD  FOR  THE  TTPOS. 

Battery  Park  is  no  place  for  the 
statue  of  the  first  President  of  “Big 
Six."  Glad  to  learn  the  union  is  fight¬ 
ing  to  keep  it  on  the  Row. 


THE  PROPER  AUTHORITY. 

Reporter — “When  did  Shakespeare 
die?” 

City  Desk — “Don’t  bother  me,  ask  the 
obituary  editor.” 


It  is  so  easy  to  find  many  reasons 
why  the  other  fellow  should  be  good. 

TOM  W.  JACKSON. 
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TO  ESTABLISH  CRITICS’  RIGHTS 


Bill  to  Compel  Their  Admisttiuii  to 
Theatres  Introduced  in  Legislature. 

{Spcctal  to  Tua  B^itob  and  Pcblisheb] 

•  Albany.  N.  Y.,  March  2. — The  right 
of  a  newspaper  critic  to  say  what  he 
l>elieves  of  any  performance  in  a  theatre, 
whether  or  not  it  is  pleasing  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  theatre,  will  be  establish¬ 
ed  if  a  bill  introduced  in  the  legislature 
to-day  becomes  a  law.  This  measure 
would  prohibit  a  theatre  owner  or  man-* 
ager  from  excluding  any  person  from  a 
place  of  amusement  because  of  any  "or¬ 
derly  public  utterance  or  expression.” 
It  would  meet  the  situation  which  now 
faces  newspaper  critics  and  proprietors 
as  the  result  of  a  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  last  week,  supporting  the 
Shuberts  in  excluding  from  their 
theatres  Alexander  Wolcott,  dramatic 
critic  of  the  New  York  Times,  because 
his  criticism  displeased  them. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
was  based  on  the  proposition  that  the 
civil  rights  act  prohibits  such  exclusion 
on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  or  creed 
only.  The  proposed  amendment  to  the 
act  would  add  "orderly  public  utterance 
or  expression"  to  these  three  grounds 
for  such  exclusion.  The  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Assemblyman  Jacob  Goldstein, 
of  New  York  city,  and  was  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
is  made  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $100  or  more  than  $500,  recover¬ 
able  by  the  person  aggrieved.  Each 
offence  is  also  made  a  misdemeanor. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CLUBS  UNITE 


All  Advertising  Organizations  are  Now 
Consolidated  in  One  Body. 

San  Francisco,  February  26.— The 
biggest  and  most  vital  movement 
which  has  ever  been  contemplated 
among  advertisers  and  advertising  men 
in  San  Francisco  has  just  been  con- 
.summated  by  bringing  together  all  of 
the  advertising  interests  in  the  city 
under  one  organization,  to  be  known 
as  the  San  Francisco  Advertising  Club, 
Inc.  The  list  of  charter  members 
closed  on  February  23.  The  new  club 
plans  to  do  big,  constructive  things 
which  will  benefit  the  business  of  its 
members  and  also  add  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  city. 

The  basis  of  membership  is  depart¬ 
mental.  According  to  the  constitution 
adopted  there  are  nineteen  of  these 
departments,  each  a  division  or  affilia¬ 
tion  of  advertising.  .All,  of  course,  are 
allied  with  the  main  body  and  working 
toward  the  final  purpose  of  bettering 
and  increasing  advertising.  The  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  new  club  are  to  foster  ad¬ 
vertising  and  make  it  a  vital  force  In 
this  city  just  as  it  is  in  other  big 
cities,  and  to  make  all  advertising 
honest  and  believable. 

Membership  in  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  is  of  three  classes:  Class  A,  ac¬ 
tive,  for  firms  only — the  backbone  of 
the  club;  Class  B,  active,  the  actual  ad- 
^'crtising  men  and  individuals  who  are 
either  heads  of  their  own  firms  or  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  advertising  business.  As¬ 
sociate  membership  is  for  others  than 
advertising  men,  who  can  see  benefit 
in  attending  discussions  of  advertising 
topics  and  meeting  with  advertising 
men.  The  actual  basis  of  all  member¬ 
ship  is  the  firm  rather  than  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 


William  Luxton  died  on  Wednesday 
of  cancer,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  at 
his  home,  619  Vanderbilt  Street,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  He  came  to  this  country  from  York¬ 
shire,  England,  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
At  one  time  he  studied  for^he  law,  but 
gave  it  up  to  become  a  printer,  then  re¬ 
porter  and  finally  editor.  He  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Citizen, 
and  Standard  Union,  and  was  the  found- 
der  and'  proprietor  of  the  West  Side 
Chronicle.  Recently  he  had  been  work¬ 
ing  in  the  proofroom  of  the  New  York 
Sun. 


PRESS  CLUBS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Newspaper  Men's  Club  of  San 
Francisco  is  planning  a  novel  trip  to 
the  summit  of  Mount  Tamalpais,  across 
the  Bay  from  San  Francisco.  The 
members  of  the  club  and  their  ladies 
will  take  a  special  midnight  train  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  on  March  18. 
After  a  supper  and  dance  at  the  Tamal¬ 
pais  Inn  they  will  view  the  sunrise 
above  the  fog.  Then  they  will  descend 
two  thousand  feet,  on  the  crookedest 
railway  in  the  world,  and  continue  the 
celebration  among  the  giant  redwoods 
in  Muir  Woods. 


For  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to 
entertain  visiting  members  of  the  press 
at  the  National  Democratic  Conven¬ 
tion,  which  meets  in  St.  Louis  in  June, 
the  Press  Club  of  St.  Louis  will  give  a 
costume  ball  and  cabaret  in  the  Coli¬ 
seum  on  Mardi  Gras  night,  March  7. 


At  the  annual  meeting  held  recently 
by  the  Evansville,  Ind.,  Press  Club, 
Morris  R.  Levy  was  elected  president 
of  the  organization. 


President  Ludwig  H.  Henning,  Secre¬ 
tary  Tom  Nokes,  and  W.  P.  McDonald, 
of  the  Johnstown  Ad-Press  Club,  visit¬ 


ed  Altoona  on  February  22,  and  assisted 
in  the  organization  of  an  Ad-Press 
Club  in  that  city.  E.  .1.  Bigley  is  the 
temporary  chairman  of  the  new  organ¬ 
ization,  and  J.  K.  McFarlane,  secretary. 


The  Press  Club  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  has  elected  the  following  officers: 
President,  J.  W.  Hannen;  first  vice- 
president,  W.  J.  Goldsborough :  second 
vice-president,  John  B.  Mills;  secretary, 
R.  R.  Retan;  treasurer,  Fred  K. 
George:  directors,  E.  W.  Dickerson,  A. 
H.  Vandenberg  and  Arthur  W.  Stace. 
It  was  decided  to  admit  women  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  club. 


John  F.  Lane,  treasurer  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  Press  Club,  was  tendered  a 
banquet  by  the  club  at  its  new  club 
house,  5  Willoughby  Street,  Brooklyn, 
on  Friday  night  of  last  week.  John  N. 
Harman,  former  president  of  the  club, 
presented  Mr  Lane  a  handsome  silver 
service  in  a  mahogany  case,  bearing  a 
plate  inscribed:  “The  Brooklyn  Press 
Club  to  its  faithful  treasurer,  John  F. 
Lane,  February  24,  1916.”  Songs  were 
rendered  by  Jack  Barry,  Richard  Doyle, 
Eugene  Doyle  and  Howard  Howard.  Ed¬ 
ward  Porray  played  a  piano  solo,  and 
vaudeville  stunts  were  "put  on”  by 
Howard,  Kiebel  and  Herbert  of  the 


Keith  circuit;  Lafc  Ganiage,  Paul  Mc¬ 
Guire  and  A.  Lipman.  Eric  H.  Palmer, 
president  of  the  club,  acted  as  toast¬ 
master. 


The  Woman’s  Press  Club  of  New 
York  city  will  be  the  guests  of  the 
Brooklyn  Woman’s  Club  on  Monday, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  auxiliary 
committee,  Mrs.  John  J.  Schoonhoven, 
chairman.  Mrs.  Haryiot  Holt  Dey,  the 
president  of  the  Press  Club,  will  read 
from  her  own  works. 


The  executive  committee  of  the 
Georgia  Weekly  Press  Association  has 
decided  to  hold  its  annual  meeting  of 
the  association  at  Decatur  from  July  17 
to  19. 


Yiildiiih  Press  Club  Formed 

Yiddish  writers  and  Chicago  friends 
of  Yiddish  literature  held  a  meeting  in 
the  Ashland  Club  house,  Chicago,  and 
organized  a  Yiddish  Press  Club,  for 
social  purposes.  The  following  officers 
were  elected:  K.  Marmor,  president; 
Jonah  Spivack,  Jacob  Schif,  Sol  Po.s- 
ncr  and  S.  Golub,  vice-presidents:  Mor¬ 
ris  Seskind,  recording  secretary;  J.  U. 
Loebner,  financial  secretary;  S.  B.  Ko- 
malko,  treasurer. 


THE  Ink  for  Cox  Duplex  Presses 

Ault  &  Wiborg,  New 
Y ork,  have  a  special¬ 
ly  prepared  ink  for  Cox 
Duplex  Printing  Presses. 

Let  us  relieve  you  of 
your  ink  troubles. 

Write  or  Wire. 


57-63  GREENE  STREET, 


NEWYORK. 
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PUBLISHERS  NOW  SEEK 
“FIRST  USE”  OF  TITLES 


Soiiieliiin^  of  a  Stampede  Nature  Prevails 
at  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  Says 
the  Examiner  of  Trade-Marks  —Two 
Thou>and  Registrations  Reported — Law 
of  Protection  is  Not  Understood. 

[.vjM’rial  to  Tub  Euitob  and  I*CBi.isuEit] 
Washington,  March  1. — Newspaper 
and  magazine  titles  are  not  “pirated” 
very  frequently  and  yet  there  is  on, 
at  the  United  States  Patent  Office, 
something  closely  approaching  a 
stampede  on  the  part  of  publishers 
who  desire  to  register  as  trade-marks 
the  names  of  their  respective  periodi¬ 
cals  and  in  some  instances  the  titles 
by  which  editorial  departments  or 
spoiial  features  are.  designated.  Al¬ 
though  this  general  quest  for  trade¬ 
mark  protection  for  periodical  names 
is  a  comparatively  new  thing,  the 
United  States  Examiner  of  trade¬ 
marks  tells  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
that  to  date  there  have  been  more 
than  2,000  registrations  in  the  “class” 
to  which  these  subjects  are  assigned. 

Publishers  have  not,  of  course,  been 
denied  in  the  past  the  privilege  of 
registering  the  names  of  their  papers 
at  the  Patent  Office  and  the  fact  that 
the  current  activity  is  of  recent  in¬ 
ception  is  due  simply  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  it  is  only  within  recent 
years  that  the  great  majority  of  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  men  seem  to  have 
awakened  to  the  desirability  of  getting 
from  Uncle  Sam  documentary  proof 
of  the  fact  of  “first  use”  of  a  given 
title.  One  jolt  that  aroused  a  number 
of  publishing  interests  was  the  action 
of  the  owner  of  a  well-known  chain  of 
newspapers  in  trade-marking  his  fa¬ 
vorite  newspaper  name  for  use  in  cit¬ 
ies  where  he  has  not  yet  established 
papers  of  that  name. 

EXACT  FIGUUE.S  NOT  AVAILABl.E. 

Of  the  2,000  registrations  above 
mentioned  a  large  proportion  but  not 
all  cover  the  names  of  newspaiicrs  and 
IK-riodicals.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
the  exact  figures  because  in  keeping 
the  records  at  the  Trade-Mark  Divi¬ 
sion  these  names  are  lumped  with  an¬ 
other  class  of  subjects,  namely,  the 
titles  of  newspaper  features,  comic 
strips,  etc.  The  registrations  of  the 
latter  also  have  increased  with  the 
development  of  syndicate  features  an<l 
especially  with  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  comics.  Where  a  comic  is 
run  as  a  daily  serial,  such  as  “Mutt 
and  Jeff,"  the  trade-marking  of  the 
novelty  is  of  vast  importance  and  one 
of  the  best  known  trade-mark  contro¬ 
versies  of  the  period  was  precipitated 
a  few  years  ago  with  the  name  “Bus¬ 
ter  Brown”  for  comics  as  the  bone  of 
contention. 

PUBLISHERS  NOT  WELL  INIXIRMED. 

Many  publishers,  judging  from  the 
letters  they  send*  to  the  Patent  Office, 
do  not  understand  that  they  can  trade¬ 
mark  the  full  name  of  a  newspaper,  in¬ 
cluding  the  name  of  the  town  or  city 
where  it  is  published.  That  is,  the 
publisher  who  is  aware  of  the  rule 
that  geographic  names  shall  not  be 
accepted  as  trade-marks,  naturally 
supposes  that  whereas  he  might  trade¬ 


mark.  say  the  word  “Tribune,”  printed 
in  the  distinctive  type  which  he  em¬ 
ploys  he  could  not,  under  the  law, 
trade-mark  the  full  title  “Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  he  can 
do  just  this,  for  the  reason  that  the 
Patent  office  makes  an  exception  in 
the  case  of  newspapers  and  allows  the 
inclusion  of  the  geographic  name. 
However,  it  is  essential  or  at  least 
highly  advisable  that  a  newspaper 
owner  who  desires  to  trademark  the 
name  of  his  paper  should  so  display 
or  embellish  the  name  as  it  appears  at 
the  head  of  the  paper  that  when  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  trade-mark  It  would  appear 
unique,  or  at  least  distinctive,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  t  e  titles  from  other  papers 
of  the  same  name  printed  in  oth.^r 
cities.  The  desirability  for  such  dis¬ 
tinctive  display  on  which  to  base  trade¬ 
mark  rights  is  the  more  apparent 
owing  to  the  use  all  over  the  country 
of  popular  newspaper  names  such  as 
“News,"  “World,”  “Press,”  “Star,"  “Tri¬ 
bune,”  “Times’,”  “Journal,”  etc.,  etc. 

Along  with  the  sjnirt  in  the  regis- 

HOUSE  ORGANS  TO  THE  FORE, 
tration  as  trade-marks  of  newspaper 
names  has  come  latterly  a  rush  of  ap¬ 
plications  for  the  registration  of  the 
names  of  “house  organs.”  There  is. 
however,  a  definite  explanation  of  the 
activity  in  this  direction.  A  year  or 
two  ago  when  there  was  a  wide¬ 
spread  impression  that  the  Patent  Of¬ 
fice  would  not  register  the  name  of 
any  “house  organ”  the  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  made  a  test  case  with 
respect  to  its  “Swastika.”  This  name 
had  been  refused  on  the  ground  that 
it  did  not  identify  an  article  of  mer¬ 
chandise  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law  because  the  journal  was  de¬ 
signed  for  free  distribution. 

On  appeal,  the  opinion  was  ren¬ 
dered  that  even  though  the  house  or¬ 
gan  in  question  had  no  subscription 
price  it  was  obviously  circulated  with 
the  object  of  bringing  a  return  to  its 
iniblishcrs — in  this  particular  instance 
the  desired  return  Ix-ing  lncrcase<l  ad¬ 
vertising  for  their  magazines.  There¬ 
fore  the  registration  books  were 
opencKl  to  the  Curtis  publication  and 
now  a  pcru.sal  of  leading  hou.se  organs 
put  out  by  national  advertisers — for 
example  the  “Voice  of  the  Victor”  pub- 
li.shed  by  the  Victor  Talking  Machine 
Company — will  discover  in  almost 
every  instance  the  significant  line 
“Keg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office.”  Indeed,  the 
general  advertiser  who  has  trade- 
marked  his  goods,  just  naturally 
thinks  of  trade-mark  protection  for 
his  house  organ  or  other  advertising 
literature  can  be  registered. 

TRADE-MARKS  AND  AD  CA.MI’AIGNS. 

The  effectivene.ss  of  the  well-adver¬ 
tised  prize  contest  as  a  means  of  se¬ 
curing  an  appropriate  trade-mark  or 
trade-name  was  eloquently  attcstwl 
before  a  Congressional  committee  a 
few  days  ago  by  Ira  Jewell  Williams, 
of  the  Quaker  I.acc  Company.  Mr. 
Williams  came  to  Washington  to  pro¬ 
test  before  the  Patent  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives  against 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  already  men¬ 
tioned  in  these  columns,  which  would 
prevent  the  use  of  the  word  “Quaker” 
as  a  trade-mark. 

When  the  Quaker  Lace  Company 
made  preparations  some  years  ago  to 
enter  the  field  of  lace  curtain  and 
dress  lace  manufacture  the  firm  ad¬ 
vertised,  as  Mr.  Williams  related,  that 
prizes  aggregating  $250  would  be 
awarded  to  the  persons  who  made  the 
best  sugge.slions  for  a  trade-mark  or 
trade-name  for  the  new  product.  More 
than  15,000  answers  were  received  and 
it  developed  that  more  than  500  of  the 
15,000  contestants  had  suggested  either 
the  word  “Quaker”  or  a  trade-name  in 
which  “<?uakcr”  was  embodied.  Inci- 
dently  Mr.  Williams  stated  in  Wash- 
ingrton  that  the  Quaker  Lace  Com¬ 
pany  has  within  the  past  half  decade 
expended  in  advertising  the  sum  of 
$750,000. 

The  mere  adoption  of  a  trade-mark 


Is  apt  to  serve  as  the  inspiration  for 
an  advertising  campaign.  This  repre¬ 
sents  the  deductions  of  the  marketing 
experts  of  the  recently  reorganized 
United  States  Office  of  Markets  which 
has  as  its  function  the  rendering  of 
assistance  to  enable  producers  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  products  to  find  better  and 
more  profitable  markets  for  their  out¬ 
put.  So  potent  has  the  influence  of 
the  trade-mark  been  found  that  one  of 
the  first  moves  of  a  Federal  market¬ 
ing  expert,  nowadays,  when  he  under¬ 
takes  to  help  an  individual  producer  or 
an  association  of  producers  is  to  en¬ 
courage  the  adoption  of  a  trade-mark. 
What  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
branding  and  advertising  of  fruit  is 
pointed  out  to  skeptics  as  an  example 
of  the  possibilities  of  this  form  of  sys¬ 
tematic  promotion. 

Even  more  significant  is  the  trade¬ 
mark  promotivo  work  lately  under¬ 
taken  by  another  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  namely,  the  United  States 
Forest  Service.  The  “Forest  Prod¬ 
ucts”  division  of  this  institution  is 
preaching  to  the  lumber  trade  the 
branding  or  trade-marking  of  lumj^r 
and  especially  structural  timbers.  Al¬ 
ready  one  of  the  largest  lumber  mills 
in  the  country  has  decided  to  stamp 
its  trade-mark  on  every  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber  sent  out  and  it  is  expected  that 
this  example  will  shortly  be  followed 
by  others. 

Waldon  Fawcett. 


URGE  BAN  ON  AMERICAN  PRESS 

Canada  Demands  Exclusion  of  Prominent 
LT.  S.  Newspapers. 

On  account  of  alleged  pro-German 
sympathies  an  agitation  is  under  way 
for  the  first  time  to  exclude  from  Can¬ 
ada  many  prominent  newspapers  from 
“the  States,”  according  to  a  report  from 
Toronto,  Ont. 

It  Is  argued  that  .some  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  publications  would  not  scruple  to 
involve  the  United  States  in  a  war  with 
Great  Britain,  that  they  are  continu¬ 
ally  predicting  that  Japan,  an  ally  of 
Great  Britain,  will  attack  the  United 
States,  that  they  circulate  false  reports 
about  British  troops  and  British  public 
men,  that  they  are  Canada’s  enemies 
and,  like  other  enemies,  should  be  kept 
out  of  Canada. 

While  it  is  possible  certain  American 
newspapers  have  received  warning  from 
the  Canadian  censor’s  department  that 
if  they  wish  to  continue  to  circulate  in 
Canada  certain  specified  articles  should 
not  appear,  it  is  evident  any  such  far- 
reaching  restriction  as  that  now  being 
discussed  would  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
attitude  of  Canada  toward  United  States 
publications. 

Tremendous  quantities  of  American 
publications  of  all  kinds  find  their  way 
into  Canada.  The  policy  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  of  the  public  has  been 
not  to  Interfere  in  the  slightest  respect 
with  the  free  interchange  of  opinion 
and  free  importation  of  the  printed 
word.  This  policy  has  at  times  been 
criticised  vigorously  by  those  who  hold 
it  eventually  will  result  in  the  Ameri¬ 
canization  of  Canada.  It  has  not  had 
that  effect,  however,  and  there  are 
those  who  argue  it  would  be  a  mistake 
even  in  war  times  to  interfere  seriously 
with  reputable  American  publications. 


New  Trial  for  Public  Opinion 

Judge  Carl  G.  Sherwood  of  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Watertown.  S.  D.,  has 
granted  the  motion  of  the  Public  Opin¬ 
ion  Publishing  Company  for  a  new  trial 
in  the  case  of  George  W.  Egan  against 
the  company.  The  trial  of  the  case  in 
the  first  instance  was  held  about  two 
yeai-s  ago,  and  $50,000  damage  was 
a.sked  for  by  Egan  because  of  alleged 
liliellous  statements.  A  verdict  of  $10,- 
000  was  secured,  but  a  new  trial,  with 
change  of  venue  to  Brookings,  S.  D., 
was  granted  the  paper,  and  in  this 
case  $5,000  was  awarded  to  Egan.  Pub¬ 
lic  Opinion  contends  that  the  evidence 
does  not  warrant  an  award  of  any 
kind. 


AMONG  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

Democracy  in  the  Making.  Foi.l 
Hall  and  the  Open  Forum  Movement. 
A  Symposium  edited  by  George  W. 
Coleman.  Published  by  Little,  Brown 
and  Company,  Boston. 

The  devotion  of  George  W.  Coleman, 
formerly  president  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  to  tiie 
Open  Forum  movement  has  led  him  to 
compile  this  volume  as  a  labor  of  love, 
hoping  that  as  it  “goes  forth  on  its  er- 
rand  of  blessing  to  hundreds  of  com¬ 
munities,  scattered  far  and  wide,  it  will 
have  behind  it  the  hopes  and  prayers  of 
a  great  congregation  of  people,  the  like 
of  which  perhaps  has  never  been 
brought  together.”  The  devotees  of  the 
Ford  Hall  Sunday  evening  meetings  in 
Boston,  representing  men  and  women 
of  many  diverse  creeds,  classes  and 
races,  want  every  community  to  have 
something  of  the  light,  leading  and  love 
that  have  come  into  their  lives  througli 
the  Open  Forum.  This  volume  tells  the 
story  of  Ford  Hall  and  prints  many  of 
the  addresses  given  therein.  The 
royalties  from  the  book  will  go  to  the 
Ford  Foundation,  to  extend  the  Open 
Forum  work.  For  eight  years  Mr. 
Coleman  has  given  his  services  and 
paid  all  his  own  expenses.  Many  of  the 
speakers  in  Ford  Hall  have  paid  de¬ 
served  tributes  to  Mr.  Coleman.  The 
contributors  to  the  book  include  Nor¬ 
man  Hapgood,  ’Thomas  Dreier,  Mary 
Caroline  Crawford,  J.  L.  Barbour, 
George  B.  Gallup,  James  P.  Roberts,  H 
J.  Philpott,  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  Stanton 
Coit,  Rabbi  Stephen  H.  Wise,  Charles 
Zueblin,  John  A.  Ryan,  Walter  Raus- 
chenbusch,  John  Haynes  Holme.s, 
George  A.  Gordon,  Charles  P.  Fagnani, 
Thomas  I.  Gasson,  Edward  A.  Steiner, 
Rolfe  Cobleigh,  Harold  Marshall,  Will¬ 
iam  Horton  Foster. 


The  Elements  of  Industiual  Manage¬ 
ment,  by  J.  Russell  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Industry,  Wharton  School  of 
Mnance  and  Commerce,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia  and  London. 

The  study  of  economics  has  become 
one  of  the  most  important  subjects  to 
engage  the  attention  of  business  men. 
The  concentration  of  many  minds  upon 
its  various  aspects  has,  during  the  past 
ten  years,  resulted  in  many  reforms  and 
improvements  in  the  management  of  a 
large  number  of  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  enterprises.  Prof.  Smith,  the  author 
of  “Elements  of  Industrial  Manage¬ 
ment,”  has  been  engaged  in  teaching 
young  men  in  the  Wharton  School  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  the  prin¬ 
ciples  that  underlie  the  problems  that 
the  works  manager  faces.  Some  of  the 
material  presented  by  him  in  this  way 
is  embodied  in  the  present  volume.  The 
titles  of  a  few  of  the  chapters  will  indi¬ 
cate  its  character:  “The  Rise  of  Modern 
merchandising  have  revolutionized  the 
business.  Mr.  Hotchkin  in  this  volume 
teikes  the  storekeeper  in  hand  and  tells 
him  just  what  he  ought  to  do  to  make 
his  shop  a  success.  He  talks  authori¬ 
tatively  out  of  his  own  experience  in 
one  of  the  foremost  department  stores 
in  America.  He  does  not  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  aiming  his  shafts  above  the 
heads  of  the  average  merchant.  His 
advice  on  advertising  is  sound;  his  sug¬ 
gestions  on  store  organization,  on  spe¬ 
cial  sales  and  on  methods  for  interest¬ 
ing  the  sales  people  are  practical  and 
helpful.  Mr.  Hotchkin  says  his  book  is 
designed  for  use  and  not  as  a  table 
ornament. 


Earl  H.  Emmons  is  the  author  of 
“Redskin  Rimes,”  a  booklet  filled  with 
humorous  poems  concerning  the  In¬ 
dians.  Mr.  Emmop^  has  the  knack  of 
making  verses  that  amuse.  He  wastes 
no  time  in  superflous  words  as  will  be 
seen  from  this  epitaph  carved  on  the 
neck  of  a  beer  bottle  and  placed  over 
the  grave  of  Mr.  Rock-and-Rye: 

“Here  lie  the  bones  at  Itock  anJ-ltye 
A  promising  young  buck ; 

He  tried  to  drink  a  brewery  dry 
Ua  didn’t  bare  much  luck." 
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For  a  number  of  years  now,  The 
American  Kadiator  Company  has  em¬ 
ployed  a  rather  unique  method  of 
driving  home  its  arguments.  Car¬ 
toons  are  the  feature  of  the  various 
Intensive  newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns.  They  aie  used  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  almost  all  other  forms  of  pub¬ 
licity  pictures. 

About  eight  years  ago,  when  large- 
space  copy  was  under  consideration, 
the  advertising  department  studied  the 
probiem  of  illustrations  with  more 
than  the  customary  earnestness.  There 
was  considerable  artistic  and  creative 
talent  right  under  their  own  roof,  and, 
try  as  they  might,  it  seemed  difficult 
to  devise  something  so  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  from  their  competitors  and  from 
other  newspaper  copy,  as  to  stand 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  conven¬ 
tional. 

And  then  cartoons  were  suggested. 

The  idea  appealed  from  the  start. 
Editorial  page  news  cartoons  were 
known  to  have  a  great  and  apprecia¬ 
tive  audience.  Cartoons  tell  a  story 
with  minimum  waste  and  effort  .  .  . 

they  go  about  their  work  with  com¬ 
mendable  directness.  Precious  little  Is 
left  to  the  imagination. 

The  Public  has  grown  to  UNDER¬ 
STAND  cartoons. 

And  The  American  Radiator  Com¬ 
pany’s  manifold  arguments  would 
seem  complex  in  text  form. 

A  half-dozen  illustrations  were  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  pen  and  ink,  cartoon-style, 
by  a  man  whose  talents  ran  in  that 
particular  groove.  Each  picture  told 
ONE  part  of  the  advertising^  story — 
pointed  an  obvious  moral. 

The  Anjerlcan  Radiator  Company 
contends  that  the  saving  in  coal  is  a 
tremendous  item.  Coal  is  very  often 
wasted  by  inferior  and  ill-advised 
heating  systems.  Such  waste  is  quite 
unnecessary. 

And  so,  one  cartoon  was  of  Little 
Mr.  Average  House  Owner.  In  smok¬ 
ing  jacket,  slippers  and  pajtunas  he 
sat  in  the  cellar  with  a  young  fur¬ 
nace  in  his  lap. 

The  furnace  was  yelling  like  billy 
blazes,  with  hungry  mouth  stretched 
w'ide  open.  And  Mr.  House  Owner,  us¬ 
ing  a  shovel  as  a  spoon,  was  dosing 
baby  up  on  coal — coal  and  still  more 
coal. 

“More”  was  the  caption  idea  of  the 
picture. 

•  •  * 

Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  to  a 
man  who  has  been  spending  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  amount  of  money  for  coal 
bills,  this  cartoon  would  say:  “Why  do 
you  continue  to  stand  for  this.  That 
howling  brat  is  eating  you  out  of 
house  and  home.  Quit  it.  Your  heat¬ 
ing  system  is  back-numberlsh.  Try 
The  American  Radiator  Company  sys¬ 
tem.  It  will  mean  money  in  the  bank 
for  you.” 

No  other  interpretation  was  pos¬ 
sible. 

Even  Grade  X.OO  brains  could  digest 
that  moral.  Elaborate  diagrams  and 
“Reason  why”  illustrations  might  not 
be  read  by  the  great  majority,  and,  if 
read,  not  fully  understood. 

The  advertising  department  very 
sagely  figured  that  if  ponderous 
political  and  international  problems 
were  “put  over”  through  the  medium 
of  cartoons,  then  the  coal  and  heating 
ai'guments  could  be  lined  out  with  no 
great  amount  of  effort.  The  simple 
ideas  would  be  preferable — any  in¬ 
volved  picture  must  be  discarded. 

And  so  the  campaign  proceeded, 
nionth  by  month.  Newspapers  were 
used  in  all  sections  of  the  country  and 


very  generous  spaces  .  .  .  three,  four 
and  five  columns.  This  made  it  possible 
for  illustrations  to  be  reproduced  in  a 
showy,  convincing  manner. 

The  cartoons  registered  instant 
favor  with  the  trade  and  with  local 
agents.  It  was  the  opinion  of  every¬ 
one  interested  in  the  experiment  that 
people  DID  “catch  the  points”  .  .  . 

that  there  was  no  waste  ammunition 
.  .  .  that,  having  been  accustomed 

to  seeing  and  digesting  the  convention¬ 
al  newspaper  cartoons,  the  same  audi¬ 
ence  saw  in  this  form  of  advertising  a 
new  and  very  human  appeal. 

Nor  were  the  ideas  made  more  com¬ 
plex. 

Old  King  Winter  bore  down  upon 
the  little  snow-covered  home.  He 
pawed  at  it,  blew  in  through  the  win¬ 
dows,  banged  at  the  doors  and  made 
the  inmates  generally  cold  and  un¬ 
comfortable.  This  was  because  Amer¬ 
ican  radiators  were  NOT  installed.  A 
sectional  view  of  the  cellar  of  the 
house  displayed  the  cause  of  the  dis¬ 
comfort.  An  ugly  little,  coal-devour¬ 
ing  cranky  old-fashioned  furnace 
crouched  deep  down  at  the  bottom  of 
all  the  trouble. 

*  •  * 

These  cartoons  set  people  to  think¬ 
ing.  And  every  other  picture  ham¬ 

mered  at  the  coal  economy,  or  waste, 
subject.  People  were  not  permitted 
to  forget  that  they  were  SPENDING 
TOO  MUCH  FX3R  COAL. 

In  an  amazingly  large  list  of  daily 
newspapers  this  strong  cartoon  was 
displayed: 

SCENE  . An  Eskimo  igloo. 

Smoke  and  dirt  and  desolate  sav¬ 

ages  huddled  about  a  smelly  fire  of 
blubber,  oil  and  skin.  It  looked  primi¬ 
tive  to  a  degree. 

Opposite,  a  wife  and  two  or  three 
children  were  gathered  about  an  an¬ 
cient  fat-bellied  coal  stove.  The  ap¬ 
peal  was  to  the  users  of  hot  air  heat¬ 
ing  systems  and — stoves. 

“In  this  age  of  advancement,  inven¬ 
tion  and  luxury,  will  you  be  satisfied 
to  use  the  primitive  methods  of  the 
Eskimo  and  the  Indian?  Will  you  al¬ 
ways  huddle  mournfully  around  a 
stove  or  a  hot  air  floor  radiator?  The 
day  for  these  methods  is  past  and 
done.” 

The  picture  ai'guments  were  well 
nigh  child-like  in  their  simplicity. 
Truths,  of  the  homely,  simi)le,  sincere 
and  NATURAL  sort  were  set  down, 
minus  frills  and  furbelows. 

Mr.  Brisbane  has  always  contended 
that  the  success  of  his  editorials  may 
be  attributed,  in  no  small  part,  to  his 
rigid  rule  of  simplicity.  Words  of  one, 
possibly  two  syllables.  If  you  wish  to 
reach  MOST  of  the  people  MOST  of  the 
time,  do  not  throw  flossy  diction  at 
them.  Keep  your  copy  of  Webster 
locked  up  and  out  of  sight. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  advertising 
text  and  pictures,  where  the  appeal  is 
to  the  masses.  The  American  Radia¬ 
tor  cartoons  have  always  been  strong 
because  they  were  so  SIMPLE.  At  a 
glance  you  had  the  story.  No  deep 
analysis  was  required. 

Some  of  the  fine  points  of  their  inter¬ 
esting  trade  narrative  were  exploited  in 
the  reading  matter  of  each  advertise¬ 
ment,  and  there  was  also  technical  ex¬ 
planation,  done  ingeniously,  by  a  weaver 
of  uninvolved  words  and  sentences, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  the  cartoon  did 
the  work — and  did  it  exceedingly  well, 
too. 

The  first  year’s  advertising  in  both 
magazines  and  newspapers  brought 
gratifying  results.  And  the  cartoons 
were  continued.  The  second  year  was 
even  more  successful,  and  each  suc¬ 


ceeding  season  has  made  the  position 
of  the  cartoon  idea  doubly  secure. 

It  has  been  found,  on  investigation, 
that  newspapers  in  the  smaller  towns 
favor  the  use  of  the  advertising  car¬ 
toon,  and  look  upon  them  as  a  sort  of 
pictorial  asset.  It  was,  and  is,  for  that 
matter,  an  innovation. 

“Something  different”  has  been  creat¬ 
ed — something  radical  enough  to  make 
American  Radiator  publicity  hold  its 
own  against  all  comers,  yet  PRAC¬ 
TICAL  enough  to  “sell  goods.”  The 
combination  is  one  you  can’t  mix  every 
day,  by  rule  of  chemistry  or  science. 

W.  Livingston  Larned. 

COLLIER’S  EMPLOYED  BRANDEIS 

Norman  Hapgood  Saya  Weekly  Had  to 
“Make  Good”  on  Clavis  Charges. 

Washington,  March  1. — Louis  D. 
Brandeis  was  employed  by  Collier’s  to 
represent  I^.  R.  Glavls  in  the  Ballinger- 
Pinchot  conservation  inquiry  because 
that  publication  found  itself  face  to  face 
with  the  necessity  of  “making  good”  on 
its  publication  of  Glavis’s  charges 
against  Ballinger.  Mr.  Brandeis  was 
permitted  to  remain  ostensibly  Glavis’s 
personal  counsel,  because  Collier’s  did 
not  wish  to  cloud  the  conservation  fight 
by  Injecting  itself  as  a  party  to  it. 

This  is  the  gist  of  testimony  given 
Monday  by  Norman  Hapgood,  who  was 
editor  of  Collier’s  at  the  time  of  the 
Ballinger-Pinchot  fight,  before  the  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Judici¬ 
ary  of  the  Senate  which  is  making  an 
investigation  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Brandeis.  Mr.  Hapgood  was  placed  on 
the  stand  to  support  the  testimony  of 
Charles  R.  Kelly,  a  New  York  attorney, 
who  at  the  time  of  the  Ballinger- 
Pinchot  controversy  was  general  coun¬ 
sel  for  Collier’s.  Mr.  Kelley  stated  that 
Brandeis’s  connection  with  Collier’s  had 
been  held  in  the  back -ground. 

Mr.  Hapgood  said  that  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  conceal  from  the  Bal¬ 
linger  investigating  committee  that 
Collier’s  was  emiiloying  Mr.  Brandeis, 
who  was  engaged,  he  said,  to  look  after 
Glavis’s  interests,  just  as  the  magazine 
would  employ  a  lawyer  for  any  of  its 
contributors.  Ho  said  the  magazine 
realized  both  the  moral  and  financial 
responsibility  which  rested  upon  it  at 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Glavis 
charges.  He  declared  further  that  the 
magazine  was  anxious  to  see  the  con¬ 
servation  light  succeed  and  so,  after  an 
informal  conference  in  which  he  and 
Mr.  Collier  participated,  it  was  decided 
that  Mr.  Brandeis  should  appear  as 
Glavis’s  counsel. 

Suit  for  Alleged  hifriiigeiiieiit 

'I'lio  15.  V.  D.  Company  has  insti¬ 
tuted  suit,  in  the  United  States  District 
Court,  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
against  Philip  Waslansky,  Victor  Pries, 
and  Joseph  Hattenbach,  trading  as  “The 
New  York  Merchandise  Company”  for 
inserting  in  their  catalogue  the  ex- 
prc.ssion  “Same  Style  as  B.  V.  D.”  for 
underwear  which  does  not  bear  the 
B.  V.  D.  label.  The  B.  V.  D.  Com¬ 
pany  asks  the  Court  to  direct  the  de¬ 
fendants  to  cancel  and  obliterate  in 
all  catalogues  in  their  possession,  the 
expression  “Same  Style  as  B.  V.  D.” 
lieforo  distriliuting  any  more  of  them, 
and  that  the  defendants  bo  enjoined 
from  such  distribution  unles.s  such 
obliteration  has  been  effected;  fur¬ 

thermore  that  the  defendants  be  or¬ 
dered  to  notify  every  person  or  con¬ 
cern  to  whom  such  catalogues  have 

heretofore  been  sent  or  issued  that 

they  withdraw  and  repudiate  the 

phrase  “Same  Style  as  B.  V.  D.”  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  other  merchandise  of¬ 
fered  in  the  catalogue,  so  that  no  in¬ 
jury  is  done  to  the  B.  V.  D.  Company’s 
products. 

The  Spokane  Ad  Club  has  purchased 
all  of  the  tickets  of  all  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  “It  Pays  to  Advertise”  to  be 
given  this  month  in  one  of  the  local 
theatres. 


Syracuse 

Records 

Shattered 

Nothing  so  strongly  testifies  to  a  news¬ 
paper’s  power  in  its  territory  as  a  constantly 
increasing  circulation.  Then  add  greatest 
volume  of  advertising,  and  it  proves  not 
only  power  but  also  confidence. 

The 

POST-STANDARD 

has  shown  steady,  healthy  and  consistent 
circulation  growth  year  after  year  until 
during  1915  it  reached  the  daily  average  of 

53,096  net  paid 

The  advertising  volume  has  shown  the  same 
steady  gains — in  1915  a  gain  of  508,200  lines 
and  a  total  volume  of 

5,535,320  lines 

This  was  240,240  lines  more  than  the  next 
nearest  daily  competitor,  and  264,600  lines 
more  than  the  third  paper. 

The  record  is  being  continued.  During 
January,  1916,  The  POST-STANDARD 
carried  a  total  of  1,651  columns,  a  gain  of 
362  columns,  leading  both  its  daily  com¬ 
petitors  by  over  100  columns.  In  foreign 
advertising  alone  (in  the  month  of  January) 
The  POST-S'TANDARD  showed  a  gain  of 
3,000  inches  (about  150  columns). 

For  rates  and  infoniiation  address 

PAUL  BLOCK,  Inc. 

New  York  Chicago  ,  Boston  Detroit 


Editors  Who  Know 


ThI  George 
Grantham 
Bain  Serv¬ 
ice  occupies 
the  same 
relation  to 
newspapers, 
in  an  il¬ 
lustrated 
way,  that 
the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press 
does  in  a 
news  sense. 

I  regard  the 
service  as 
invaluable. 


JOSEPH  OARRBTSON 
ClnclDDatl  Times  Star 


Bain  Service  Motto  Is  “Illustrate  To  day’s 
News  To-day.”  Try  It. 

BAIN  NEWS  SERVICE 
32  Union  Square,  E.,  N.  Y.  City 


MANHATTAN 
PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING  C9 

Wkfs^.ansrwsnnsWAWw  -aar 

ENGRAVERS 
^  AND  DESIGNERS 


251  &  253^ILLIAM  ST.  COD  NEVtT- 
CHAMBERS  ST.  NEW  YOBlK. 


1194 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 


TIPS  FOR  THK  Al)  MANAGER 
Wales  AclvcrtisillK  Co.,  125  K.  23rd 
Street.  .New  York  eity,  i.s  placing  one 
inch,  13  time  orders,  with  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  for  Miinn  &  Co.,  patent  attor¬ 
neys,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Stewart-Davis  Advertising  Agency, 
Kesner  HIdg.,  Chicago,  111.,  is  sending 
out  000  line,  20  time  orders  to  a  .selected 
list  of  newspapers  for  William  Wrigley, 
Jr.,  Co.,  “Wrigley's  Chewing  Gum,”  5 
North  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Wood,  Putnam  &  Wood  Co.,  Ill  De¬ 
vonshire  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  gener¬ 
ally  place  some  newspaper  orders  about 
this  time  of  the  year  for  the  Royal 
Worcester  Corset  Co.,  “Royal  Worcester” 
and  “Bon  Ton”  Corsets,  Worcester, 
Mass. 


.1.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  44  E  23rd 
Street,  New  Y’ork  city,  is  placing  440 
line  orders,  one  time,  with  some  South¬ 
ern  new.si»al>ers  for  the  Vogue  Maga¬ 
zine,  443  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  city. 


Blackman-Ro.ss  Co.,  95  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  city,  is  making  some  trade 
deals  with  newspapers  for  the  Hotel 
A.stor,  Broadway  and  44th  Street,  New 
York  city. 


.T.  W.  Grayhurst,  507  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
Y'ork  city,  is  placing  one  time  classi¬ 
fied  advertisements  generally. 


H.  H.  I>;vy',  Marbridge  Bldg.,  New 
York  city,  is  again  making  trade  deals 
with  new.spapers  for  the  Flanders 
Hotel,  135  W.  47th  Street,  New  York 
city. 


Gundlach  Adv.  Co.,  People's  Gas 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.,  is  placing  new  copy 
on  contracts  for  the  D.  D.  1).  Co.,  Medi¬ 
cal,  3825  Ravenswood  Park,  Chicago, 
111. 


C.  Inmmonger  Advertising  Agency,  20 
Vc.sey  Street,  New  York  city,  is  again 
sending  out  orders  to  newspapers,  in 
sj’lected  sections  for  the  Monticello  Dis¬ 
tilling  Co.,  “Monticello  Rye  Whiskey,” 
Baltimore,.  Md. 

Advertising  Agents 

COLLIN  ARMSTRONG.  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 

115  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRANK.  ALBERT  &  CO., 
26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Broad  3831. 


HOWLAND.  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC., 

20  Broad  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Rector  2573. 


LEVEY,  H.  H.. 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 

Publishers’  Representatives 

KATZ  M.  L., 

Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CONE.  LORENZEN  &  WOOD¬ 
MAN. 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


DE  CLERQUE,  HENRY, 

Chicago  Office.  5  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
New  York  Office.  1  W.  34th  St. 


GLASS.  JOHN, 

1 156-1 IM  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chic. 


O’FLAHERTY’S  N.  Y.  SUB- 
URB  LIST 

22  North  William  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Beekman  3636 


PAYNE,  G.  LOGAN.  CO., 

747-748  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  8  Winter  St,  Boston,  Mass.; 
l^aage  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Ijord  &  Thomas,  Mailers  Bldg.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  111.,  are  making  5,(ifl()  line  con¬ 
tracts  with  a  selected  li.st  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  for  the  B.  .1.  .lohn.son  Soap  Co., 
“I^almolive  and  Galvanic  Soap,”  Fourth 
and  Fowler  Streets,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Byron  G.  Moon  Co.,  Boardman  Bldg., 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  placing  a  few  orders.  In 
a  selected  section,  for  the  Kav'anaugh 
Knitting  Co.,  “Kavanaugh  Knit  Under¬ 
wear,”  Waterford,  N.  Y. 


Morse  International  Agency,  Fourth 
Avenue  and  30th  Street,  New  Y'ork  city, 
is  again  placing  readers  with  a  selected 
list  of  newspapers  for  the  Underwood 
Typewriter  Co.,  30  Vesey  Street,  New 
York  city. 


New  England  Adv.  Agency,  Boston, 
Mass.,  is  again  sending  out  orders  to 
mail  order  newspaF»ers  for  Jesse  A.  Case, 
“Case  Rheumati.sm  Itemedy,”  Brockton, 
Mass. 


Southern  .\dv.  Agency,  Candler  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  making  7,000  line  con¬ 
tracts  with  a  selected  list  of  newspapers 
for  the  Hessig-Ellis  Drug  Co.,  “Q-Ban 
Hair  Color,”  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Bloomingdale-Weiler  Advertising 
Agency,  1420  Chestnut  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  is  again  placing  new  copy 
with  Pennsylvania  newspapers  for  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Brewers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cowen  Co.,  50  Union  Square,  New 
Y’ork  city,  is  making  new  contracts  and 
placing  copy  with  newspapers  generally 
for  the  Ivorillard  Tobacco  Co.,  “Murad 
Cigarettes,”  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


American  Tobacco  <,’o.,  Egyptian 
Cigarette  brands.  111  h^fth  Ave.,  New 
York  city,  is  placing  part  of  its  news¬ 
paper  appropriation  with  the  E.  J. 
Goubston  Adv.  Agency,  18  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Ma.ss.,  and  225  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  city,  who  will  shortly 
send  orders  out. 


Guenther-Bradford  Co.,  64  W.  Ran¬ 
dolph  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  is  placing 
.some  new.spaper  advertising  for  Geo.  H. 
Mayr  Co.,  “Mayr’s  Wonderful  Stomach 
Remedy,”  Chicago,  111. 


Anheu.ser-Bu.sch  Brewing  Associa¬ 
tion,  “Budweiser  Beer,”  9th  and  Pesta- 
lozzi  Street,  St.  Uouis,  Mo.,  is  divid¬ 
ing  its  advertising  this  year  between 
Will  H.  Dilg  Agency,  Chicago,  and 
D'Arcy  Adv.  Co.,  St.  I.<ouis,  Mo.  The 
li.st  and  division  of  cities  not  yet  select¬ 
ed.  The  adverti.sing  will  start  about 
April  1st. 


Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  456  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  city,  is  again  sending  out 
orders  to  some  Western  newspapers  for 
the  Aluminum  Cooking  Co.,  “Wear  Ever 
Aluminum  Itoastcr,”  New  Kensingrton, 
Pa. 


Irwin  Jordon  Rose,  .39  W.  32nd  Street, 
New  York  city,  is  again  placing  36  line, 
2  times  orders  with  mail  order  news- 
l>ar)ers  for  the  Empre.ss  Mfg.  Co.,  “Em¬ 
press  Hair  Restorer,”  36  W.  20th  Street, 
New  York  city. 


Blackman-Ross  Co.,  95  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  city,  is  placing  15,000  line 
contracts  for  the  advertising  of  the 
United  Cigar  Manufacturing  Co.,  “Owl 
Cigar,”  New  York. 


Wales  Advertising  Co.,  125  E.  23rd 
Street,  New  York  city,  is  placing  the 
advertising  of  the  Michclin  Tire  Co., 
Newtown,  N.  J. 


Albert  Frank  and  Company,  of  26 
Beaver  Street,  New  York  city,  this  week 
placed  the  iinancial  advertising  for  the 
St.  Louis  and  San  Franci.sco  Railroad 
reorganization  plan.  Newspapers  in 
New  York  city,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  are  being  used  in  the  cam¬ 
paign. 


The  Corning  Advertising  Agency,  St. 
Paul.  Minn.,  is  placing  copy  for  T.  L. 
Blood  and  Co.,  whole.sale  paints,  in  a 
selected  li.st  of  Northwestern  farm  pa¬ 
pers. 


M.  P.  McCullough  of  Schofield,  Wis., 
chairman  of  the  promotion  committee 
of  the  Northern  Hemlock  and  Hard¬ 
wood  Manufacturers'  Association,  an¬ 
nounces  that  plans  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  expediture  of  $25,000  in 
promotion  and  advertising  in  all  parts 
of  Wisconsin  by  his  association  this 
year.  It  was  decided  to  leave  direct  ad¬ 
vertising  to  local  retailers,  and  for  every 
dollar  retailers  spend  in  their  home  pa¬ 
pers  the  association  will  spend  $2  in 
the  same  p’aper. 


The  Tomer  Agency  has  taken  over 
the  account  of  the  Blair  Vpneer  Com¬ 
pany,  of  North  Troy,  Vermont. 


NEWS  OF  LIVE  AD  CLUBS 

At  the  luncheon  meeting  of  the  .\d- 
vertising  Association  of  San  P’rancisco, 
on  Wednesday,  at  the  Techau  Tavern, 
addresses  were  made  by  Paul  Rieger 
and  Lyle  Ghirardelli,  two  leading  man¬ 
ufacturers,  on  “Can  a  San  Francisco 
Manufacturer  Secure  National  Distri¬ 
bution  Profitably?”  Harrison  Atwood, 
vice-president  of  the  H.  K.  McCann 
Co.,  gave  a  talk  on  the  advertising 
problems  involved. 

That  186  new  members  were  obtained 
in  a  two  days’  canvass  was  the  an¬ 
nouncement  made  recently  at  the  lunch¬ 
eon  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Ad  Club. 
The  club  membership  now  totals  525. 
Increa.sed  expenses  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  club  plans  permanent  quarters  and 
a  paid  secretary  led  to  the  decision  to 
remove  the  membership  limit  of  350 
and  conduct  a  campaign  for  new  mem- 
Ijers.  The  work  was  divided  among 
ten  team.s.  George  Dietrich’s  team  came 
out  at  the  top  of  the  list  with  thirty 
meml)ers  to  its  credit.  Dean  L.  Simp¬ 
son,  who  obtained  sixteen  member.s, 
w'on  the  highest  individual  honors. 
Work  is  under  way  on  the  new  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  club,  which  adjoin  the  Hotel 
Rochester. 

Hugh  E.  Agnew,  instructor  in  ad¬ 
vertising  at  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been  elected 
.secretary  of  the  Seattle  Ad  Club,  suc¬ 
ceeding  J.  M.  Finley,  resigned.  The 
club  took  exception  to  the  “cloth  sign” 
campaign  being  carried  on  by  several 
candidates  for  municipal  positions. 
The  club  discu.ssed  'the  advisability  of 
prosecuting  such  candidates  under  the 
Seattle  ordinance  prohibiting  the 
hanging  of  streamers  across  the 
streets.  Cloth  banners  are  said  to 
come  under  the  ban  of  the  ordinance. 

W".  G.  Oves  has  been  selected  by  the 
vigilance  committee  of  the  Spokane  .\d 
Club  to  take  charge  of  the  recently  es¬ 
tablished  merchants’  bureau  formed  for 
the  purpo.se  of  scrutinizing  advertising 
proposition!?.  Mr.  Oves  has  been  in  the 
.\d  game  ten  years,  the  last  six  in  S|io- 
kane.  “Twenty-nine  of  the  leading 
firms  of  Spokane,”  he  says,  “have 
agreed  uj)on  the  necessity  of  organizing 
a  general  movement  to  raise  the  moral 
tone  of  adverti.sing  so  that  the  public, 
when  they  read  an  advertisement,  will 
accept  it  as  100  per  cent.  true.  These 
firms  have  started  the  bureau  to  take 
up  this  work  and  have  contributed  to 
the  support  of  a  paid  secretary.  We 
expect  that  the  importance  of  the  work 
will  appeal  to  others,  but  every  mer¬ 
chant  in  the  city  will  be  benefited  by 
the  labors  of  the  bureau,  irrespective 
of  whether  he  is  a  member  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  or  not.  Complaints  filed  by 
merchants  who  arc  not  members  of  the 
bureau  will  be  given  the  same  consid¬ 
eration  and  careful  Investigation  as 
those  sent  in  by  contributors.  The  work 
will  cover  every  advertising  medium 
tised.” 


Herman  Black,  for  several  years  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  Hearst  organi¬ 
zation  in  Chicago. 


Pupils  Write  Ads  to  Boost  Atlanta 
.Atlanta,  March  1. — The  adverti.sing 
class  in  the  Tech  School  of  Commei'cc, 
which  was  organized  last  fall  by  L.  D. 
Hicks,  has  prepared  under  his  instruc¬ 
tion  a  series  of  advertisements  boo.st- 
ing  Atlanta.  This  copy  will  be  used 
by  the  Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Atlanta  (Convention  Bureau  in 
its  campaign  in' behalf  of  Atlanta  in  a 
number  of  nationally  circulating  periodi¬ 
cals. 


To  Stamp  Out  Fake  Ads 
Determined  to  stamp  out  untruthful 
new.spaper  adverti-sing,  the  Ad  Club  of 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  has  launched  a 
campaign  which  it  is  confidently  be¬ 
lieved  will  get  results.  Representatives 
of  the  six  new.spapers  of  the  city,  men 
from  the  city  prosecutor’s  office,  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
State  Commis.sioner  of  Corporations 
have  pledged  cooperation  in  the  fight. 


Advocates  Simplified  Advertising 
The  .Advi.sory  Council  of  Real  Estate 
Interests  of  New  York  announces  its 
advocacy  of  the  adoption  of  a  shorter 
form  legal  advertisement,  and  the 
handling  of  the  advertising  feature  of 
foreclosure  sales,  in  a  manner  to  at¬ 
tract  greater  public  attention  to  the 
offering.  It  is  probable  that  a  bill  to 
effect  this  change  will  be  introduced 
during  the  current  session  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature. 


Good  Location  in  Advertising 
The  Binghamton,  (N.  Y.)  Press  gives 
a  graphic  account  of  a  suicide,  the 
headlines  stating  ’Hlarry  L.  Gould 
Commits  Suicide  by  Inhaling  Chloro¬ 
form  from  Handkerchief.”  Directly 
following  the  item  is  an  advertisement 
with  this  headline:  “Handkerchief 

Sale  Time  at  Fowler’s  Saturday.” 


Would  Prohibit  Liquor  Ads 
The  lower  house  of  the  Mi.ssi.ssippi 
Legislature  has  pa-ssed  a  bill  which 
would  prohibit  the  advertising  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors  within  the  SUte. 
The  measure  would  apply  to  .street 
car,  billboard,  circular,  newspaper  and 
other  means  of  adverti.sing.  I’enalties 
proposed  are  fines  from  $50  to  $500  and 
jail  terms  of  from  one  we<ik  to  six 
months. 


Circus  Day  in  Ad  Town 
CnicAoo,  March  1. — It  wa.s  “('ircus 
day  in  Ad  Town”  last  night  and  a 
pleasant  time  was  had  by  all.  Saw- 
du.st  was  on  the  floor  at  the  .\dvertis- 
ing  Association  of  Chicago  club  room.s, 
and  the  ad  men  indulged  themselves  in 
their  annual  frolic.  The  peanuts  and 
red  lemonade  and  clowns  and  bare- 
back  riders  were  real  but  the  ele¬ 
phants  and  lions  were  not.  But  just 
the  same  it  was  a  regular  circu.s.  Grid- 
ley  Adams.  S.  DeWitt  Clough,  Homer 
Buckley  and  other  publicity  barons 
contributed  to  the  amu.sement  of  the 
crowd. 
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AD  FIELD  PERSONALS 

Marry  .1.  I’nidilrii,  ol  the  l-'raiik  1’ri‘s- 
liroy  Co.,  Now  York,  space  buyer  for  tlio 
American  Tot)acco  ('ompany,  is  the 
liroud  father  of  a  liaby  sirl- 

J.'ick  Walsh,  formerly  space  buyer 
of  the  Lesan  Advertising  Agency  is  now 
with  the  Federal  Agency.  Frank  Fleck - 
en.stein,  who  was  Mr.  Walsh’s  as.sistant, 
is  now  connected  with  the  H.  K.  Mc¬ 
Cann  Co.,  71  Broadway,  New  York  city. 

William  E.  Haskell,  Jr.,  has  resigned 
his  position  as  solicitor  on  the  New 
York  World  to  join  the  staff  of  Cone, 
Borenzen  and  Woodman,  of  New  York 
city,  as  a  solicitor.  Mr.  Haskell  has  a 
wide  circle  of  acquaintances  and  a  vast 
fund  of  experience,  having  been  con¬ 
nected  with  almost  every  branch  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  is  perhaps  the  only 
.solicitor  in  New  York  who  makes  his 
calls  in  an  automobile,  and  his  friends 
say  that  he  drives  a  car  just  as  well 
as  he  drives  a  bargain. 

Harold  A.  Lieber,  secretary  of  Sher¬ 
man  and  Bryan,  Inc.,  of  Chicago,  has 
been  elected  treasurer  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  succeeding  F.  G.  Elder  who  has 
retired  to  go  into  the  automobile  busi¬ 
ness. 

A.  O.  Loomis,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view,  recently  delivered  a  ringing  ad¬ 
dress  on  "Truth  in  Advertising”  before 
the  Spokane  Ad  Club. 

1*.  H.  Skelton  has  retired  from  the 
.Tohn.stown  (Pa.)  Democrat  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  has  been  succeeded 
by  Frank  B.  Kinzler,  formerly  attached 
to  the  advertising  forces  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

Clyde  Aschom,  a  reporter  for  the 
John.stown  (Pa.)  Tribune,  has  joined 
the  advertising  firm  of  Jones-Morton, 
of  that  city. 

George  Tan-Zola,  who  has  been  five 
years  with  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York, 
is  now  doing  the  advertising  for  the 
Gimbel  Subway  Store. 

H.  B.  Leachman,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Kan.sas  City  World,  the 
Chicago  Examiner,  and  manager  of  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  Street  Railway 
Advertising  Co.,  is  now  manager  of 
Frederick  H.  Bartlett  and  Co.,  real  es¬ 
tate,  Chicago. 

James  M.  Dunlap,  well  known  in  na¬ 
tional  advertising  circles  for  the  past 
ten  year.s,  has  assumed  the  duties  of 
.sales  manager  for  the  Chandler  Motor 
('ar  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He 
re.signed  on  February  1  from  the  Dun- 
lap-Ward  Advertising  Agency  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Detroit,  which  he  founded  five 
years  ago. 

Ward  M.  Canaday,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Hoosier  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  New  Castle,  Ind., 
has  succeeded  George  M.  Berry  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Willys  Over¬ 
land  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Mr.  Ber¬ 
ry  has  become  manager  of  agencies  for 
the  company. 

Herbert  M.  Schmidt,  who  for  the  past 
five  months  has  been  connected  with 
the  advertising  department  of  the  Pa¬ 
terson  (N.  J.)  News,  has  as.sociated 
himself  with  George  Armstrong,  of  the 
Sy.stem  Store,  210  Market  Street,  that 
city.  Mr.  Schmidt  In  severing  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  News  ends  18  years  of 
constant  as.sociation  with  the  printing 
and  newspaper  busine.ss. 

.lay  V.  Hall,  general  .sales  manager 
of  the  Olds  Motor  Works,  announces 
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the  appointment  of  Fred  Wellman  as 
advertising  manager  of  the  Olds  con¬ 
cern.  Mr.  Wellman  was  formerly  con- 
lidt  ntial  assistant  itiul  advertising  coun¬ 
sel  to  Carl  G.  Fi'^her. 

I'APKR  CO.  SHOWS  BU;  GAIN 

International  Reports  Inereasc  of  $32,783 
in  Net  Revenue  for  Year. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  I’aper  Company,  i.ssued  this  week, 
shows  an  increase  of  $32,783  in  net 
revenue.  Total  not  for  1915  was  $3,121,- 
(581,  and  after  deducting  $1,902,166  for 
intcre.st  and  depreciation  charges,  there 
was  a  surplus  of  $1,219,515.  Payment 
of  preferred  dividends  consumed  $448,- 
134,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $771,381, 
against  $689,575  for  1914. 

In  his  report  President  P.  T.  Dodge 
.says  that  the  gain  in  earnings  last  year 
was  brought  about  despite  “many  un¬ 
usual  and  trying  conditions"  resulting 
from  the  European  war.  Mr.  Dodge 
also  commented  on  the  alleged  injus¬ 
tice  of  the  free  admission  of  newsprint 
to  the  United  States  from  Canada,  and 
the  action  of  the  Canadian  provinces 
in  placing  re.strictions  on  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  wood  from  Crown  lands  to  Am¬ 
erican  mills.  The  company  owns  about 
3,000,000  acres  of  woodland  in  Canada. 


Miss  Patterson  Leaves  Morte  Agency 
After  a  service  of  something  more 
than  eleven  years.  Miss  E.  A.  Patter¬ 
son  has  resigned  from  the  Morse  In¬ 
ternational  Agency,  owing  to  ill-hcalth 
which  necessitates  her  taking  a  long 
rc.st.  Miss  Patterson  .started  with  the 
Morse  International  Agency  in  the 
fall  of  1904  as  secretary  to  Irving 
Dewey,  under  whose  tutorage  she  ac¬ 
quired  the  ability  which  enabled  her 
to  assume  the  direction  of  'the  "Cuti- 
cura”  account  for  the  agency  after 
Mr.  Dewey  resigned  and,  in  this  ca¬ 
pacity,  she  has  figured  as  one  of  the 
best  space  buyers  in  the  country,  hav¬ 
ing  gained  the  acquaintance  of  more 
men  on  the  firing  line  than  probably 
any  other  woman  engaged  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business. 


Wilsons  Favor  Daily  Newspapers 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  camjiaign  of  the  J.  C.  Wilson  Com¬ 
pany,  truck  manufacturers  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Stanley  C.  Wilson,  secretary  of 
the  company,  will  largely  favor  the 
daily  papers.  Agencies  are  being  estab¬ 
lished  now  and  space  in  the  daily  pa¬ 
pers  will  be  bought  in  cities  where 
agencies  have  been  placed. 


Mr.  Groom  Objects 
J.  K.  Groom,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Aurora  (III.)  Beacon,  complains 
that  he  was  misquoted  in  the  report 
of  his  remarks  at  the  Inland  Daily 
Pre.ss  .A.ssoclation  meeting  recently  held 
in  Chicago.  He  says  he  did  not  say  he 
believed  that  trading  .stamps  are  doomed 
hut  that  the  Government’s  right  to  tax 
them  could  bo  successfully  combated. 


Typographical  Union  Convention 
The  International  Typographical 
Union,  which  occupies  a  unique  place 
in  the  trades-union  movement  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
during  the  week  of  August  14.  Owing 
to  the  geographical  location  of  Balti¬ 
more,  the  attendance  of  delegates  and 
visitors  to  the  1916  convention  of  the 
union  is  expected  to  exceed  that  of  any 
similar  affair  in  the  history  of  the  inter¬ 
national  body. 


Guests  of  Harry  .A.  Cochrane. 

Harry  A.  Cochrane,  producing  man¬ 
ager  of  Madhson  Square  Garden,  New 
Y'ork,  gave  a  dinner  Friday  evening  nt 
the  Hotel  Imperial,  Manhattan,  to  the 
loading  men  of  the  printing  Industry. 
The  coming  Printing  and  Allied  Trades 
Exposition  was  dlscus.sed  and  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Mr.  Cochrane’s  guests  in 
making  the  expo.sition  a  success  was 
as.su  red. 
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M.  KOENIGSBERG,  Manager 
41  PARK  ROW  NEW  YORK 
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General  Offices,  World  Bldg.,  New  York 


LI\  E  TOPICS  DISCUSSED 
BY  OUR  KEADEKS 

IVnder  this  caption  ice  shall  print,  each  week, 
letters  from  our  readers  on  subjects  of  interest 
connected  teitk  newspaper  publishing  and  adver¬ 
tising.  Any  publisher  u>tu>  desires  help  in  the 
solution  of  his  problems,  or  toko  kat  pronounced 
vieics  on  any  subject  connected  tcith  the  busi¬ 
ness,  is  invited  to  contribute  to  this  column.  We 
are  confident  that  such  a  column  can  be  made  of 
great  value  through  the  co-operation  of  our  read¬ 
ers. — Ed. 

Conrerning  Libel  Laws  in  Iowa 

•  lOW.k  PRESS  .kSSOCIATlOX 

Denison,  Iowa,  Febniary  in,  inid. 
The  Editor  and  Publisher: 

Mr.  Ijifayette  Yitung,  Jr.,  nf  TVs  Moiws. 
has  suRRf'stPil  that  I  write  you  wneerniiiK 
hwa  lH>eI  laws.  I  will  state  tlie  propt(slti<tn 
briefly. 

laws  hat!  Imh-d  on  the  statute  bfwiks 
of  I<»wH  alriKtst  since  the  orRuiiixation  of  the 
State  without  any  change.  Newspaivr  men 
lia<l  4x>mpUine<1  an«i  Imd  Imhui  biinlened  an<1 
I>erseeiite«l  under  these  laws  for  many  years 
witlMMit  apparently  ladns  able  to  sffxuire  any 
chanipes  or  m<MlifieatI<ms  in  the  law  exet*pt  as 
fHTasional  liiterpretatUms  of  the  Supreme 
Court  alteretl  llie  attitude  of  the  Jiullclary. 
Tlie  old  laws  niinht  not  t»e  said  to  have 
iMxm  unduly  wvere  as  rxtmpareil  with  laws 
in  other  States,  but  they  did  hold  the  news- 
|a|>ers  eilitors  resismsihle  In  damages  for 
any  kind  of  statement  or  slander  uttered 
aecideiitally  or  otherwise.  inakinK  no  allow¬ 
ance  for  mitiitatUFD  of  the  fiflfense  by  rea».on 

•>f  his  iiilNiiiforiiiatlon  or  error. 

Tlie  only  thiiiK  that  has  sHmh!  Indweffm  the 
m'wspaper  ami  utter  ruin  beeaiise  of  the  li¬ 
bel  laws  has  lHx*n  the  jury.  No  very  larRe 

verdicts  against  newspajiers  have  ever  been 
rendered  in  this  State  and  finally  oolleottMl. 
I’sually  the  jur«»rs.  on  liearing  the  evidenee, 
have  refus^Ml  to  bold  tlie  newspaiiers  for  any 
more  than  nominal  daniattes  or  enough  to  pos¬ 
sibly  throw  the  biinkm  of  (<«»sts  upon  tlie  de¬ 
fendant.  Hut  tlie  imssibility  of  securing 
large  and  unwarranted  verdlets  bad  a  ten- 
•lenry  to  enfxmrage  certain  class«*8  of  lawyers 

to  bring  libel  suits  on  the  merest  pretext  be- 

eaiise  lliey  were  assured  of  some  fees  in  the 
rase  and  liad  a  possibility  of  keeping  them¬ 
selves  busy  and  liefore  tlie  public  by  thus  per¬ 
secuting  tlie  press.  Some  times  they  used  the 
libel  laws  to  harass  or  “pet  even’*  with 
newspa()ers  with  wlmm  they  had  grievances. 

With  the  wlKiIe  matter  of  libel  thus  so 
wide  open  to  designing  isditicians  and  public 
men  as  w^ell  as  private  and  ordinary  cltisens 
with  malicious  instincts,  tlie  daily  and 
wef^kly  publishers  eoulil  never  kmvw  that  any 
issue  of  their  papers  would  not  embroil  them 
in  fliuincial  difficulties. 

But  In  1014,  at  a  meeting  of  the  daily 
new8iKTpc*r  men  in  Iowa,  a  movement  was 
started  to  secure  an  additional  section  to  the 
libel  law  which  would  iw^rmit  newspapers  to 
enter  as  a  defense  in  lil>el  action  tliat  they 
had  been  misinformed  or  had,  through  acci¬ 
dent,  uttered  a  libel.  If  libel  were  charged, 
and  that  up<m  making  a  public  correction  or 
retraction  of  said  libellous  statement  they 
should  not  be  held  liable  for  more  than  the 
actual  damages  which  might  have  resulted 
fn>m  said  misstHtement. 

The  bill  was  prepared  ^long  tliese  lines  and 
turned  over  to  Senator  <J,  L.  Caswell  to  be 
introduced  in  the  Senate  at  the  last  session 
of  the  General  Assiunbly.  While  the  bill 
causeil  a  vast  anHuint  of  (ximment  and  was 
under  the  greatest  suspicion  bv  the  twenty- 
three  lawyers,  at  least,  wlio  were  in  the 
Senate,  it  was  Anally  reiK»rted  out  of  the 
committee  ami  passed  the  Senate  with  but 
<Hie  dissffuiting  vote.  It  did,  however,  suffer 
some  little  amendment,  not  robbing  it  of  Its 
virtue  nor  spoiling  its  effect  for  the  btmetit  of 
tl>e  newspaiiers  of  the  State,  but  adding  a 
trifle  to  the  resiNmsibilities  of  the  newspapers 
in  making  corrections  of  alleged  libellous 
statements. 

In  the  House  tlie  bill  was  received  with 
equal  suspicion  but  under  well  organised 
pressure,  and  with  Judicious  handling  its  ap¬ 
parent  Justice  to  the  newspapers  of  the 
State  was  shown  and  it  passed  the  House 
with  little  opposition.  Tlie  new  law  was 
simply  an  addition  to  the  old  statutes  and  did 
not  change  or  detract  from  the  old  laws  in 
any  way  except,  as  stated,  In  giving  the 
newspaiiers  the  right  of  explanation  and  re¬ 
traction.  And  if  this  correction  and  retrac¬ 
tion  be  not  made  by  the  newspaper,  on  de¬ 
mand,  the  law  is  Just  as  it  was  before  in 
all  respects. 

A  recent  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  has 
set  tlie  newspapers  again  on  edge  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  libtd  laws,  in  that  the  decision 
diK^s  not  iiermit  the  newspapers  to  quote  from 
nor  copy  in  full  petitions  which  may  be 
filed  in  court  iu  legal  actions.  The  news- 


paprTs  h.'ive  always  su|>|KYse<l  this  to  lie  n  le¬ 
gal  right  and  in  tliis  sSiate  iiave  gi'iHM-aliy 
pn!>lislie<I  frixdy  inrorniatloYi  alNtut  actions  in 
(siiirt,  quoting  from  Die  }K>titions  of  parties 
to  actions.  'J’lie  Daily  Dress  .\<soci:ition  has 
now  passed  a  res4>iiiiion  for  the  intrmlmdion 
of  another  hill  in  tlie  Fx^glslntiirc  to  define  11- 
liel,  and  espc'ciaily  wltli  r«>gard  to  publica- 
thms  ill  eoniiecthtn  with  eases  in  court. 

G.  L.  Caswell, 
Field  Secretary. 


Regulation  of  Railroads 

RAILWAY  AGE  GAZETTE 

Chicago,  February  2n.  liHfi. 
The  Editob  and  Publisher: 

•  In  your  issue  of  January  22  you  quote  mo 
as  btdng  opiiosed  to  regulation  of  railroads 
by  the  iSovernment.  This  stat4'ment  is  lii- 
correet.  You  have  misled  by  state¬ 

ments  attributed  to  me  wliicli  I  did  not 
make.  In  all  my  writings  atil  addresses  in 
which  the  subject  has  Ixhii  touclK*(i  upon  1 

have  expressed  a  tiolief  that  proper  regula¬ 
tion  is  iHUieflcial  niiKe  !<»  the  piihllo  and  to 
tlH>  railroads  themselves. 

This  is  not  saying  Unit  all  forms  of  regain 
tions  are  Ixunfficial,  and  one  of  the  difficulties 
under  wliieii  railroads  now  o|K*rate  is  the 
multiplieity  of  forms  that  regulation  takes. 
It  Is  administercHl  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  to  some  extent  by  each  of  4S 

A^tates.  The  different  regulating  authorities 
ilo  not  agree  in  ail  th'ngs.  The  effect  uiHih 
tlie  railroads.  theixTore,  affords  a  basis  for 
legitimate  criticism  directtsl  toward  S4»nie  of 
these  diverse  forms.  Proper  regulation  goes 
only  so  far  as  t<»  protect  the  pulilic.  This 
I  rotoctloii  is  neci'ss.'iry  and  Die  railroads  gen¬ 
erally  nplHild  it.  But  many  regulative 
measures  have  the  effect  or  reliiciiig  earning<^ 

and  adding  to  the  (sist  of  operating  ’‘ithmit 

liermitting  any  c<»m|H  nsatiiig  metiiods  of  re¬ 
lief. 

I  have  criticised  thrs4*  faults  of  regulation, 
not  regiilatUm  as  a  general  i»<dicy.  l  am  sure 
you  will  tk)  me  the  Justice  to  S4*t  me  right  be¬ 
fore  your  readers. 

SAMUEL  O.  DUNN 

Improves  Ri<;ht  Along 

To  THK  EDITOK  and  PfltLISHFJ!  : 

It  almost  makes  my  lieaii  swim  to  observe 
the  rapidly  developiut;  Improvements  In  your 
paper  during  the  past  few  weeks.  The  old 
stagers  of  newspaperdom  here  are  rubbing 
tladr  eyes  and  wondering  what  will  come  next 
and  Just  how  and  where  this  adrance  toward 
ISirfection  will  end.  We  are  binding  and 
preserving  The  Editob  anu  Pdblishkr  for 
posterity  in  our  library.  It  Is  chlefiy  valu¬ 
able  to  us  on  account  of  the  trequent  bits  of 
Mississippi  Valley  history  It  affords  in  the  life 
stories  of  old  newspajers  and  the  gifUsl  men 
ooiineoteil  with  them.  These  are  sadly  sliglited 
if  iHit  wholly  ignored  in  many  of  the  standard 
histories. 

JOn.N  T.\I,M.VN, 

Xewspai>er  Librarian  Minnesota  Ilistorleal 
Society. 


Circulation  Prtthleiiis 
.4DVEUTISIXG  CU  B  OF  ST.  IX>I  IS 
St,  Louis,  February  2S. 

The  Editor  and  Pcblisher: 

“Zipp,  Zipp”  and  another  ‘‘stray  shot" 
bounces  in  with  the  morning's  mall,  an  en¬ 
closure  from  The  Editor  and  Pchlisher,  and 
uism  opening  up  the  "bullet,  ’  I  mean  "billet,” 
I  Hud  It  eomes  from  the  Chicago  Press  Circula¬ 
tion  System,  wanting  men  to  get  in  touch  with 
tlMon  on  a  circulation  proposition  and  where 
commissions  are  high,  etc.,  etc.,  and  then  1 
wonder  WHY  they  do  not  direct  tlielr  offers  to 
MEX  in  that  LINE  OF  WORK  and  wlm  adver¬ 
tise  for  positions  in  the  Classifictl  columns  of 
Editok  and  Publisher — and  then  some  “more 
wonder.”  as  to  HOW  to  bi'st  accomplish  the 
RhlSl’I/rS  advertising  is  cap;ible  of  doing,  for 
the  man  trying  to  land  something  In  his  special 
line. 

I  am  not  going  to  “cross  swords”  with  tlie 
circulation  man  for  trying  to  get  “new  b1oo<F‘ 
if  he  can.  Xo  doubt  the  field  is  open  for  gvKHl 
men,  but  I  am  not  interested  in  that  work,  it's 
not  in  my  line;  at  the  same  time,  1  have  sup¬ 
plied  a  good  deal  of  copy  for  circulation  work, 
and  would  treat  it  the  same  as  1  wouhl  a  de- 
jiartment  of  a  department  store  having  some¬ 
thing  of  value  to  offer  at  a  certain  price.  That 
was  a  good  article  in  The  Editor  and  Pub- 
T.isHER  Fidiruary  26  headeil  ‘ ‘Circulation  Costs 
Money” — but  where  the  mistake  la  made  by 
many  publishers,  is  that  when  they  get  their 
circulation  up  to  a  certain  amount  and  value  as 
computed  from  an  advertiser’s  point  of  view, 
they  do  not  find  the  advertising  pouring  in  at 
the  rate  or  volume  anticipated.  Why? 

Because  anotlier  imisirtant  feature  has  been 
overlooketl.  The  benefits  of  an  educational  cam¬ 
paign  to  advertise  advertising  locally  in  that 
field  and  In  connection  with  a  SERVICE  and 
1‘RDMOTIOX  department.  Isn't  it  the  TRUTH? 

Tlien  again,  there  are  "big”  business  con- 
cff*rns,  pnbllshors.  and  even  “cities**  Diat  wuld 
profit  bv  the  Judicious  application  of  SER>  ICE 
and  advWtlsing.  That  these  opiiortiinitles  exist 
there  is  Pd  question.  To  stir  them  Into  action 
is  tlie  problem.  Biron  W.  Obh. 


Mississippi  Senate  Bans  Liquor  Ads 

On  Tuesday  the  Mississippi  Senate 
finally  pa-ssed  the  House  bill  which 
would  bar  liquor  advertising  from  the 
State.  The  measure,  to  become  ef¬ 
fective  in  sixty  days,  now  goes  to  the 
Governor  for  his  signature. 


The  circulation  of  the 
Sunday  edition  of  The 
New  York  Times  ex¬ 
ceeds  four  hundred 
thousand  copies. 


PITTSBURG 

THE  HOME  OF  THE 

LEADER 

You  deal  in  certainties  when 
you  use  space  in  the  Leader 
Write  to  W^  E.  Moffett,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  Pittsburg,  or  to 
Verree  &  Conklin,  Brunswick  Bldg., 
N.  Y.,  Steger  Bldg.,  Chicago,  for 
any  information  desired. 


IL  PROGRESSO 
ITALO-AMERICANO 

Established  i88o 

(Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations) 
Daily  average  net  circulation  last  postofhee 
statement,  134,286  copies. 

II  Progresso  Italo-Am^ricano  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  being  the  largest  and  most 
successful  Italian  paper  among  the  Italians 
in  the  United  States,  which  means  among 
a  responsive  and  responsible  class  with  pur¬ 
chasing  power  to  buy  advertised  goods. 

IL  PROGRESSO  ITALO-AMERICANO 

CHAV.  CARLO  BARSOTTI, 

Ed.  and  Pub. 

42  Elm  St.,  New  York  City 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  Metropolitan  Tower,  N.  Y. 
John  Glass,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 


PLENTY  OF 

MONEY  AND  GOOD  CHEER 

_  That’s  the  situation  In 

PITTSBVRGH,  PA., 

Everybody  Busy. 

GAZETTE  TIMES 
CHRONICLE  TELEGRAPH 
Have  the  largest  circulation. 
Comhinrstion  Rate,  Daily  tlOc  a  line. 
Combination  Rate,  Daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  a  lAne 

For  further  information  write 
t:rban  E.  Dice,  F.  A.  Mgr.,  Pgh..  Pa. 
J.C.  Wilberdins  J.  M.  Branham  Co.  R.  J.  Bidwell  Co. 
225  Fifth  Are.  Malin't  Bldg..  Chicago  742  Market  St. 
New  York  Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  LouU  San  Francisco 


In  PITTSBURGH 

Our  Competitors  are  amazed  at  the  growth 
in  Circulation  and  Advertising  being  made 
by 

The  POST  and  The  SUN 
WHY  ? 

Because  The  Pittsburgh  Post  and  The 
Pittsburgh  Sun  are  to-day  the  best  news¬ 
papers  in  Pittsburgh.  The  most  wide-awake, 
up-to-date  Daily  papers  ever  published  _  in 
that  city,  and  the  great  public  is  realizing 
the  fact  more  and  more  every  day. 

CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOODMAN. 
Special  'Representatives 
New  York,  Detroit,  Kansas'  City,  Chicago 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 
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JOURNALISM  SCHOOLS 

[In  this  department  will  be  presented 
each  week  news  items  from  the  Colleges 
and  Universities  in  which  journalism  is 
taught.  Occasional  contributions  are  in¬ 
vited  from  such  institutions,  the  only 
restriction  beUlg  that  the  matter  sent 
in  shall  be  brief,  important,  and  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest. — Ed.] 

University  of  Minnesota 

As  fruit  of  its  Minneapolis  sessions, 
the  Minnesota  Editorial  Association 
may  have  credited  to  it  the  crystallizing 
of  plans  for  a  journalistic  department 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Plans 
announced  provide  for  a  series  of 
courses  as  complete  as  that  offered  by 
any  university  in  the  country,  with  a 
comprehensive  laboratory  for  practice 
in  connection  with  college  publications. 
An  annual  short  course  in  •  journalism, 
to  tie  known  as  “journalism  week,”  also 
is  under  consideration.  A  service 
bureau,  which  will  place  university  ac¬ 
tivities  at  the  disposal  of  the  press,  and 
an  information  bureau  which  will  make 
available  the  research  knowledge  of  the 
university  are  expected  to  be  established. 

It  is  expected  that  the  administration 
will  be  able  to  develop  the  complete 
system  within  two  or  three  years.  Mean¬ 
while  new  courses  are  to  be  offered. 
The  university  now  is  giving  courses  In 
news  gathering,  news  writing  and  news¬ 
paper  principles.  Five  additional 
courses — history  of  journalism,  princi¬ 
ples  of  journalism,  copy  reading  and 
headline  writing,  and  lectures  on  the 
use  of  reference  books  are  to  be  of¬ 
fered  next  year.  Students  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  were  addressed  by  several 
prominent  speakers  at  the  State  edi- 
tor.s’  meeting.  Many  attended  the 
meeting  at  the  university  farm,  and 
on  the  next  day  Merle  Thorpe,  dean  of 
the  department  of  journalism  at  Kan¬ 
sas  University,  addressed  the  students 
on  the  "Master  Reporter”  in  which  he 
took  Kipling  as  his  model. 


Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 

The  study  of  journalism  and  printing 
should  be  required  of  all  college  stu¬ 
dents,  in  the  opinion  of  E.  L.  Holton, 
profe.s.sor  of  education,  in  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College,  who  spoke 
to  a  group  of  students  in  industrial 
journalism,  advanced  English  and  edu¬ 
cation. 

Profes.sor  Holton  believes  that  learn¬ 
ing  printing  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
becoming  efficient  in  visualizing  the 
printed  page.  Experiments  have  shown 
that  students  who  have  had  a  course 
in  printing  are  from  20  to  21  per  cent, 
more  efficient  in  silent  reading  than 
those  who  have  not  had  such  a  course. 
Printing  also  aids  one  in  becoming  ef¬ 
ficient  in  spelling  and  punctuation. 


Ohio  State  University 

At  a  meeting  of  the  V>oard  of  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Ohio  State.  University,  re¬ 
cently,  it  was  decided  that  the  official 
name  of  the  new  college  to  be  added 
to  the  ten  colleges  which,  with  the 
graduate  school,  now'  form  the  univer¬ 
sity,  will  be  the  College  of  Commerce 
and  Journaiism. 


University  of  Wisconsin 

The  women  students  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  con.stituted  the 
major  portion  of  the  “all-women  staff" 
which  wrote  and  edited  the  special  Leap 
Year  edition  of  the  Wiscon.sin  State 
Journal  on  February  29.  All  of  the 
advanced  students  among  the  44  women 
in  the  department  joined  in  the  work. 
They  wrote  news  stories,  headlines,  edi¬ 
torials,  and  special  feature  articles,  as 
well  as  editing  copy  and  doing  other 
desk  work. 


Henry  W.  Cozzen.s,  who  was  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  for  nine  years,  during  four 
years  of  which  he  had  charge  of  the 
company’s  ridvertlsing,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  President  Charles 
1>.  Palmer,  of  the  Intertype  Company. 


RECIPROCITY  OPPONENTS  PLEASED 

United  Slates  (General  Appraisers  Make 
Ruling  Aifecting  Sonic  Papers. 

Washinoton,  Felu'uary  29. — The  oj)- 
ponents  of  reciprocity  with  Canada 
here  are  pleased  with  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Board  of  General  Ap¬ 
praisers  at  New  York,  holding  that  Sec¬ 
tion  2  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July 
26,  1911  (The  Canadian'  Reciprocity 
Act),  was  repealed  by  the  conflicting 
provisions  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  the 
board  stating  that  this  was  the  mani¬ 
fest  purpose  of  Congress  is  clearly  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  repealing  and  saving 
clauses  of  paragraph  S  of  section  4  of 
the  act  of  1913,  reciting  that  “all  acts 
and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  re¬ 
pealed.” 

The  decision  of  the  board  was  made 
in  the  protest  of  F.  P.  Dow  Co.  against 
the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector 
of  customs  at  Seattle,  Washington,  the 
collector  assessing  duty  of  25  per  cent, 
on  the  merchandise  which  was  im¬ 
ported  from  Norway  as  wrapping  paper 
under  paragraph  328  of  the  taritf  act 
of  1913,  it  being  asserted  that  it  was 
entitled  to  free  entry  under  the  “most 
favored  nation"  clause  of  our  treaty 
witn  JNorway. 

’ihe  department  will  allow  the  case 
to  rest,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  importer  will  carry  it  to 
the  United  States  Customs  Court  of 
.Appeals. 

All  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  act 
except  section  2  was  dependent  for 
its  legislative  force  upon  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  This 
the  Dominion  Government  failed  to  do, 
and  hence  the  act  became  inoperative 
except  section  2,  which  admitted  free 
of  duty  wood  pulp  and  news  print  pa¬ 
per,  which  had  been  held  to  be  positive 
law.  Prior  to  the  tariff  act  of  1913  that 
section  was  held  to  have  repealed  and 
taken  the  place  of  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  1909  with  which  it  was  in  con¬ 
flict.  In  other  words,  section  2  was  held 
to  have  repealed  by  implication  all  of 
the  provisions  in  the  law  of  1909  for 
wood  pulp  which  were  covered  by  its 
provisions  either  directly  or  by  the 
operation  of  the  “most  favored  nation” 
clause  of  our  treaties. 

Section  2  of  the  Canadian  Reciprocity 
Act  admitted  free  of  duty  from  Canada 
provided  there  were  no  export  duties, 
etc.,  pulp  of  wood  mechanically  ground, 
chemically  bleached,  or  unbleached, 
news  print  and  other  paper  manufac¬ 
tured  from  wood  pulp  valued  at  not 
more  than  4  cents. 

The  present  tariff  act  assesses  duty 
on  printing  paper  valued  above  2(4 
cents  a  pound,  12  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  “most  favored  nation 
clause"  contained  in  our  treaties  with 
.some  countries  the  same  provisions  of 
section  2  would  have  to  apply  on  wood 
pulp  and  paper  from  these  countries. 

The  decision  will  not  affect  printing 
paper  .so  much,  as  practically  all  used 
is  valued  at  2(4  cents  a  pound,  but  will 
affect  some  print  paper  and  such  wrap¬ 
ping  and  other  kinds  of  paper  included 
in  section  2  valued  at  not  more  than  4 
cents  a  pound. 


Landed  by  a  Reporter 

O.  W.  Alexander,  a  former  high 
.school  teacher  in  Decatur,  Ill.,  and  a 
student  at  Ypsilanti  Normal  College, 
has  been  arrested  at  Ypsilanti  and  is 
.said  to  have  confe.ssed  to  burning  his 
own  home  at  Decatur  in  November, 
1914,  to  obtain  the  insurance.  The  con¬ 
fession,  it  is  said,  came  as  a  climax  to 
an  Inve.stigation  of  the  tire  which  was 
made  by  the  Detroit  News.  A  despatch 
was  received  from  Decatur  irebruary  7, 
stating  C.  W.  Devore,  tire  chief,  had 
received  a  letter  from  David  C.  Guffey, 
of  Detroit,  who  on  his  death  bed  con¬ 
fessed  he  had  burned  Alexander's  home 
for  revenge.  An  investigation  was  be¬ 
gun  in  Detroit  and  no  David  C.  Guffey 
could  be  located.  A  newspaper  reporter 
assigned  to  the  story  went  to  Yp.silanti. 
The  newspaper  man  obtained  speci¬ 


mens  of  Alexander's  signature  which, 
it  is  averri^,  ro.sornblod  the  handwrit¬ 
ing  of  the  “Guffey”  letter.  The  Illinids 
lire  marshal's  ottice  was  notilled.  I’o- 
gardus  was  sent  to  Yp.silanti  and  the 
confes.sion  was  made  to  him  by  Alex¬ 
ander  in  the  prestmee  of  the  news¬ 
paper  man  assigned  to  the  story. 


VIRGINIA  NEWSP.\PER  MEN 


Are  Important  Figures  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  That  State. 

Richmond,  Va.,  F'ebruary  28. — News¬ 
paper  men  make  an  excellent  showing 
in  the  General  .Y.ssembly  of  Virginia, 
which  is  now  engaged  in  a  sixty -day 
session. 

Walter  E.  Addison,  editor  of  the 
Lynchburg  News,  represents  the  city  of 
Lynchburg  in  the  Senate.  He  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  committee  on  en¬ 
rolled  l)ills  and  a  member  of  the  public 
institutions  and  education  committee. 

Harry  R.  Houston,  editor  of  the 
Hampton  Monitor,  after  ten  years’  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  House,  has  been  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates.  In 
his  honor,  on  Thursday  night  of  last 
week,  the  Retail  Merchants'  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Hampton,  Phoebus  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  City  County,  tendered  a  banquet 
at  Reuger’s  Hotel,  to  which  were  in¬ 
vited  Governor  H.  C.  Stuart,  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor  J.  Taylor  Ellyson,  and 
every  member  of  the  House  of  Dele¬ 
gates.  More  than  fifty  representative 
citizens  of  Mr.  Houston’s  section  were 
present  and  many  speeches  were  made 
relative  to  his  worth  as  a  citizen  and 
his  ability  to  till  the  position  of  Speaker 
of  the  House. 

Harry  Flood  Byrd,  editor  of  the  Win¬ 
chester  Star — son  of  Richard  Evelyn 
Byrd,  former  Speaker  of  the  House — 
is  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  and 
has  been  placed  on  the  enrolled  bills, 
privileges  and  elections,  and  roads  and 
internal  navigation  committees. 

W.  B.  Walton,  editor  of  the  Hanover 
Herald,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Dele¬ 
gates  for  .several  term.s.  has  been  made 
chairman  of  the  House  committee  on 
printing.  He  is  also  on  several  other 
important  committees. 


FINE  EXAMPLE  OF  PREPAREDNESS 


Remington  Plant  Wonderful  Achieve¬ 
ment,  Says  Sydney  Brooks. 

Sydney  Brooks,  the  noted  Engli.sh 
journalist,  who  for  many  years  was 
the  Ijondon  correspondent  for  Harper's, 
and  has  known  America  intimately  for 
twenty  years,  visited  the  Remington 
Arms  plant  at  llion,  N.  Y.,  recently  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  material  for 
a  series  of  articles  he  is  sending  to  the 
I.rf)ndon  Daily  Mail  on  the  munitions 
plants  of  America  that  are  making 
arms  and  ammunition  for  the  allies. 

Speaking  of  his  visit  to  a  Utica  (N. 
Y.)  Press  reporter,  Mr.  Brooks  said; 

“I  wish  all  Americans  could  have  the 
experience  that  I  had  to-day.  And  for 
this  rea.son.  It  would  teach  them  what 
preparedne.ss  is.  Congress  talks  about 
it  and  the  papers  argue  it  to  and  fro, 
but  there  at  llion  they  actually  have  it. 
(Vhat  would  not  we  have  given  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  have  had  such  a  plant  when 
the  war  broke  out.  What  would  not 
Russia  give  for  it  even  to-day?  If  the 
war  has  taught  the  world  anything  it 
is  that  you  cannot  improvise  arms,  that 
the  provl.sion  of  rifles  and  ammunition 
is  a  mo.st  difficult  and  delicate  industry, 
and  that  the  countries  that  do  not  look 
ahead  in  this  matter  .sooner  or  later  get 
caught.  When  your  time  comes  you 
will  not  only  be  proud  of  what  is  be¬ 
ing  done  at  llion  but  grateful  for  it." 

He  declared  that  England  will  al- 
w'ays  be  the  friend  of  America,  and  if 
the  time  ever  comes  when  Americans 
get  into  a  tight  place  they  will  And  the 
English  right  at  their  backs,  proving 
that  race  and  language  and  blood 
mean  more  than  talk. 


When  the  trading  .stamp  says  “Good 
morning"  your  profits  say  “Good¬ 
night.” 


LUKE  M’GLOOK 

The  Brainy  Beam  Boy 

Furnished  in  7  column 
strip.  LUKE  pulls  off 
some  “bone  head”  stuff 
that’s  really  interesting: 
not  exclusively  New 
York  Stuff.  : : 

Do  you  want  proofs  ? 

World  Color  Printing  Co. 

R.  S.  GraBk,  Mgr. 

Established  1900.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


IF  you  are  intending  to 
do  some  national  adver¬ 
tising,  the  Promotion 
Department  of  the  Shaffer 
Group  of  newspapers  will 
gladly  assist  you  with  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  trade 
territories  in  which  these 
newspapers  are  located. 

Chicago  Evening  Post 
Indianapolis  Star 
Muncie  Star 
Terre  Haute  Star 
Rocky  Mountain  News 
Denver  Times 
Louisville  Herald 

PROMOTION  DEPT. 
SHAFFER  GROUP 

12  S.  Market  Street,  Chicago 


pttabury  itspatdi 

Possesses  a  clientele  all  its  own, 
representing  incomes  above  the 
average.  It  reaches  the  actual 
buying  power,  therefore  best  for 
advertisers. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York 
THE  FORD-PARSONS  CO., 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago 
H.  C.  ROOK, 

Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia 


tlljr  lEurnmg  0tar 

covers  Washington,  D.C.,  more 
thoroughly  Mtith  one  edition 
than  any  other  paper  in  the 
United  States  covers  the  city 
in  which  it  is  published. 

Member  of  the  A.  B.  C. 


COLORADO  SPRINGS 

has  one  automobile  fc. 
every  17  persons. 

THE  TELEGRAPH 

reaches  auto  owners. 

J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son 

New  York  Detroit  Chicago 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 

Circulation  News,  Views,  and  Observations 

A  Regular  Department  Designed  to  be 
Helpful  to  Circulation  Managers  Everywhere. 

THE  NEWSBOYS’  FUTURE  HAS  MULTIPLE  BUI.LETIN  BOARD  RAISE  SUBSCRIPTION  RATE 


AD  ART 
SERVICE 


For  newspaper  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  exclusively — and  sold  only  where 
both  newspaper  and  we  believe  it  will 
produce  a  profit. 

4  Proofs  on  request. 

AD  ART  SERVICE 

THE  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
MANAGERS’  SERVICE 
212  Press  Bldg.  Cleveland,  O. 


Installs  New  Device  Canadian  Weeklies  Push  Campaijin  to 
Which  Attracts  Much  Attention.  Make  $1.50  the  Standard  Price. 

D8TON,  March  2. — The  Record  ha.s  a  Toronto,  March  1. — The  campaign  to 
bulletin  board  that  ia  attracting  a  secure  the  raising  of  subscription  rates 
of  attention.  Thi.s  board  is  really  a  on  C’anadian  weekly  papers  from  the 

es  of  bulletin  Itoard.s.  mounted  in  an  old  standard  of  $1  to  $1.50  i.s  going 

Stic  iron  frame.  The  btilletin  hoards  forward  satisfactorily.  Publishers  of 
nine  in  number.  From  the  opposite  the  county  of  Bruce,  in  the  extreme 
of  the  street  they  can  be  read  per-  northwestern  corner  of  old  Ontario, 

ly  while  the  crowd,  teams  or  cars  who  were  the  flr.st  to  take  definite  action 

pa.ssing.  The  boards  are  so  de-  in  the  matter,  established  the  new  r.ate 
led  that  while  one  face  is  exposed  on  February  1,  and  as  Roy  Sayles, 
other  is  being  prepared  with  newer  Port  F^lgin  Times,  stated  at  a  meeting 
etin.s.  When  the  fresh  bulletin  is  of  the  publishers  of  the  adjoining  coun- 
iy  the  Ixjard  revolves  on  a  pivot,  ties  of  Perth  and  Huron  last  Friday, 
.se  boards  can  be  illuminated  for  fourteen  of  the  sixteen  papers  publish- 
turnal  reading  by  powerful  electric  ed  in  the  county  are  now  charging  $1.50 
ts.  for  annual  subscriptions, 

he  extreme  right  hand  panel  i.s  de-  Perth  and  Huron  publishers  decided 
sd  to  sporting  new.s.  That  to  the  to  raise  the  rate  on  July  1st  and  the 
i.s  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  prospect  is  that  as  good  a  showing  will 
?.stor  and  broker  and  the  center  Ije  made  as  in  the  case  of  Bruce  County, 
el  gives  the  story  of  the  weather.  On  March  10  publishers  of  Grey  Coun- 
‘  other  panels  are  to  be  used  to  ty  will  assemble  at  Owen  Sound  to  con- 
imarize  general  news.  News  is  con-  .sider  the  problem  and  decide  on  a  date 
ed  to  the  board  by  means  of  a  new  to  put  the  increase  into  force.  The 
trical  writing  machine.  following  day  there  will  be  a  meeting 

_ _ _  at  Brampton  of  the  publishers  of  Hal- 

p.  ...  A  !•.  L  .L  A  i»  Peel  and  Dufferin  counties,  and  on 

Circulation  Audils  by  the  A.  B.  C.  uonds^y,  March  13,  4t  is  expected  that 

he  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  re-  a  meeting  will  be  held  at  St.  Catharines 
ts  that  its  auditors  have  recently  for  the  publishers  of  Lincoln  and  Wel¬ 
land.  In  this  way  a  large  section  of 
we.stern  Ontario  will  soon  have  de¬ 
clared  itself  on  the  question. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Huron  and  Perth 
Counties  Press  As.sociation  at  Strat¬ 
ford:  Hon.  president,  W.  R.  DavKs, 

Mitchell  Adv’ocate;  president,  H.  B. 
F^lliott,  Wingham  Times;  secretary, 
Alex.  Abraham,  Stratford  Beacon;  exe¬ 
cutive.  J.  W.  Vanatter,  Goderich  Star; 
C.  V.  Blatchford,  Listowel  Banner;  .1. 
L.  Kerr,  Clinton  New  Era. 


Running  a  News-Stand  Now  a  Serious  Boston  Record 
and  Dignified  Business. 

Chicago,  March  1. — The  future  pos- 
sibilities  and  opportunities  awaiting 
the  youngsters  who  sell  newspapers  ^ 
could  be  predicated  on  the  testimony 
of  a  small  army  of  Chicagoans  who 
have  won  success  in  busines.s,  in  pro- 
fessional  life  and  in  public  office.  Ail 
these  men  confess  proudly  to  the 
“newslioy  spirit,”  the  spark  of  daring, 
self-reliance  and  “push,”  as  well  as 
the  call  of  true  comradeship.  They 
admit  that  an  apprenticeship  in  the  jjulh 
hardest  school  of  lioyhood  has  placed 
them  where  they  are  to-day.  Some  of  .pjjp, 
these  old-time  newsboys  who  have 
made  good  in  later  years  are:  lipjj, 

Municipal  Judge  Adelor  Petit,  for-  .pj 
mer  (.'ounty  Judge  John  E.  Owens,  for- 
mer  Election  Commissioner  Anthony 
Czarnecki,  Emil  Bitter,  former  presi- 
dent  board  of  education ;  former  Alder-  pan< 
man  Victor  J.  Schaeffer,  Joseph  Grein, 
former  State  Representative:  Theodore  gum 
Verden,  manufacturer;  Captain  J.  R.  ygy, 

Lynn,  yachtsman;  Charles  A.  Me-  ejgg, 

Cullough,  general  manager  Parmelee 
Transfer  Company;  William  Lester 
Bodine,  superintendent  city  bureau  of  ^ 
compulsory  education;  J.  M.  Kantor,  t 
former  memlier  board  of  local  Im-  popf 
provements;  Charles  Levy,  newspaper  exai 
and  magazine  contractor.  pub 

The  news  merchants  of  the  present  Obs 
day  are  far  different  from  the  old-time  jng; 

“newsies.”  Their  idea  of  what  a  zine 
"fewcher”  consists  of.  their  look-ahead,  Nat 
is  confined  strictly  within  the  limits  ton, 
of  selling  papers. 

“Yes.  the  good  old  story  of  ‘F'rom 
Newslioy  to  Millionaire’  would  have 
to  be  written  in  revised  form  now,” 
said  Charles  I..evy,  a  leading  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  circulator  of 
Chicago,  who  belongs  to  the  old  guard 
of  newsboys,  although  he  has  won 
success  by  sticking  within  the  busi¬ 
ness.  “An  entirely  different  class  of 
men  are  engagi'd  in  retailing  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  loop  district,  utterly  unlike 
the  old-time  harum-scarum  lot  of  rag¬ 
amuffins. 

“Running  a  news-stand  is  now  a 
.oerious  and  dignified  business.  It  is 
an  extremely  profitable  one  as  well. 

The  present-day  news  merchants 
have  ambitions,  but  they  are  ambi¬ 
tions  entirely  within  the  boundaries  of 
their  chosen  life  work.  They  figure 
only  on  increased  sales  and  quickened 
profits,  ju.st  as  any  other  merchant 
engaged  in  legitimate  business.” 

The  profits  from  one  news-stand  in 
State  Street  within  the  loop  average 
from  $22.50  to  $25  a  day.  Profits  near-  of  the 
ly  as  great  as  in  this  instance  are  real-  relation 
ized  by  vigorous  lunged  “newsies”  at  men  anc 
other  downtown  corners,  particularly  cussed 
in  State  and  Madi.son  Streets.  Three  Wyckoff 
or  four  make  $20  a  day  profit.  Oth-  speakers 
ers  do  nicely,  or  as  they  express  it,  “cowboy 
“get  mine,”  on  $18,  $15  and  $10  daily.  Ckjrliett, 


$50,000  WORTH  OF 
NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 


In  two  montbi  Is  what  we  eecured  for  The 
Loe  Angelei  Times  last  year.  Total  bualnees 
$67,070.  SECOND  campalKD  is  now  running. 

These  A.  B.  C.  papers  know  our  methods 
are  original  and  productive: 

Courier- Journal,  Louisville.  K.v . $60,000 

Deseret  News,  Salt  Lake  City . $33,000 

Express,  San  Antonio,  first  campaign. $50,000 

Second  campaign  . $78,000 

We  ALWAYS  repeat  on  the  same  papers. 
Why?  Ask  us  how  to  get  more  circulation. 

North-Es«teni  Circulation  Co. 

C.  B.  HOLLISTER,  Gsa.  Mgr..  Daveagert.  leva. 
Write  or  iclre  core  Los  Angelei  Timet. 


Most  For 
The  Dollar 


That’s  what  our  illustrated 
news  matrix  and  feature 
service  represents.  Let  us 
prove  it. 

The  Central  Press  Ass’n 

World  Building  Frederick  Building 

New  York  Cleveland 


Will  Deliver  Paper  by  Motors 
The  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph 
is  the  first  newspaper  in  the  Quaker 
City  to  establish  an  all-motor  service 
to  deliver  its  various  editions  within  a 
radius  of  fifty  miles  aliout  the  Tele¬ 
graph  office.  A  fleet  of  high-speed 
trucks,  built  from  special  designs  and 
with  royal  blue  l^odies  properly  in¬ 
scribed,  will  soon  be  in  operation,  re¬ 
placing  the  uncertain  and  .slow  horse- 
delivery  wagons. 


SPECIFY 

CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 

Motor  and  Control 
Equipments 

FOR  WEB  PRESSES 

SPECIAL  MOTOR  DRIVES  for 
STEREOTYPE  MACHINES 

LINOTYPE  MOTOR  DRIVES 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFC.  CO. 

Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago 

38  Park  Row,  New  York 


Clubmen  Dined  Newsies 


Wm.  A.  Woodbury’s  Book 


Baltimore  Newsboys’  Club 

Baltimore,  Md.,  March  1. — The  first 
of  a  .series  of  entertainments  for  the 
Newsboys’  Club  in  Baltimore,  arranged 
by  Superintendent  H.  VV.  Hazelton,  wa.s 
given  to-night  in  the  club  rooms.  The 
programme  included  an  illu.strateil  lec¬ 
ture  on  the  (Jrand  Canyon  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  and  .southern  California  by  Joseph 
C.  Grimm,  illustrated  by  slides  loaned 
by  J.  Howard  Flager,  who  made  the 
views.  All  newsboys  are  welcome  at 
the.se  affairs.  Next  Wednesday  there 
will  be  another  entertainment;  and  on 
Thursday  the  orchestra  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  City  College  will  give  a  concert 
at  the  club  house. 


Attracts 
Women 
And  Girl 
Readers. 

The  Subject 
and  the 
Author 
Combine 
to  make  it 
a  Happy 
Premium. 


Former  Newsboy  Now  Law'  School  Dean 
F’rank  H.  Sommer,  a  newsboy  on  the 
streets  of  Newark  less  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  has  just  been  elected  by 
the  council  of  New  York  I'niver.sity  to 
lie  dean  of  its  law  school.  After  he  had 
quit  selling  papers  on  the  streets  Som¬ 
mer  became  an  office  boy  at  the  univer¬ 
sity  and  studied  law  at  night.  To-day 
he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
memliers  of  the  New  Jersey  liar  and 
prominent  in  the  Hepublican  politics  of 
the  State.  He  is  vice-president  of  New¬ 
ark's  Board  of  Education  and  counsel 
for  the  New  Jersey  Public  Utilities 
Commission.  He  has  been  teaching  in 
the  law  school  since  his  graduation  in 
1913. 


Magistrate  Helps  Newsboys 

Two  newsboys  were  arraigned  on 
Sunday  before  Magistrate  Murphy  in 
the  West  Side  Court,  New  York,  by 
Special  Officer  Albert  Buchanan  of  the 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company, 
charged  with  “selling  new'spapers  in  a 
loud  tone  of  voice,”  at  the  Seventy- 
second  Street  kiosk  at  the  entrance  to 
the  subway.  The  newsboys  were  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  magistrate  with  the 
following  remark:  “The  idea  of  stop¬ 
ping  a  boy  selling  newspapers!  There 
is  enough  competition  without  making 
it  harder  for  a  newsboy.  It  is  a  shame 
to  bring  them  here.” 


ELIOT 
LORD, 
110  W.  34 
New 
,Yoi!i 


illi'l  WiyjAS  A  '»0<X*l)RY 


Buys  1,800  “Hippo’"  Seats 

The  American  News  Company  of  New 
York  city,  has  purchased  1,800  si'uls 
for  the  iierformance  of  “Hip,  Hip, 
Hooray”  at  the  New  York  Hippodrome 
on  the  night  of  March  9.  Officials  and 
employees  of  the  company  will  see  the 
show. 


Your  sales-message  in 
Detroit  SATURDAY  NIGHT 
will  produce  the  results  you  are 
seeking. 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Detroit 
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NEWSPAPER  ACTIVITIES 

Tlie  Philadelphia  Press  has  begun  a 
distribution  of  a  five-volume  set  of 
Larned’s  History  of  the  World,  as  an 
‘‘educational  movement.”  Nearly  one 
humlred  persons  took  advantage  of  the 
offer  on  the  first  day. 

The  Philadelphia  North  American  is 
much  Interested  in  a  new  tea-room 
which  has  been  just  opened  for  women 
in  the  lower  shopping  district.  Mrs. 
Anna  B.  Scott,  the  N.  A.’s  cooking  ex¬ 
pert,  is  a  sort  of  associate  manager, 
her  recipes  being  largely  used  and  the 
pu  re-food  products,  which  she  has  test- 
etl  iuid  approves,  being  used  in  the 
kitchen  and  in  the  demonstrations 
which  take  place  in  the  windows. 
Among  the  guests  on  the  opening  day 
was  Uichard  H.  Waldo,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

The  Philadelphia  Press  has  two  big 
enterprises  under  way,  the  ‘‘Via  Phila- 
deli)hia”  special  number  and  the  “Pure 
Food  Show”  under  the  auspices  of  that 
paper,  which  is  scheduled  for  March  11 
to  25.  Mrs.  Wilson,  the  Press’s  cooking 
expert,  will  demonstrate,  and  Harry  P. 
Cassidy,  the  “Dr.  Wiley”  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  a  noted  pure  food  champion, 
will  lecture  daily. 

In  the  absence  of  any  auto  club  or 
dcalcns'  organization  in  southeastern 
Ohio  the  Zanesville  Times-Itecorder  is 
engineering  a  first  annual  automobile 
show  for  that  section  to  be  held 
March  27  to  April  1.  It  will  have  the 
$25,000  gold  chassis  with  alt  the  pub¬ 
licity  that  it  accorded  the  big  manu¬ 
facturers’  exhibits  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  early  in  the  year.  There  will 
be  floor  representation  of  $119,000  in¬ 
vestment  of  the  automobile  industry, 
and  the  paper  announces  a  rebate  to 
exhibitors  of  all  profits.  In  connection 
with  the  show  the  Times-Recorder  will 
publish  a  special  automobile  number 
on  March  28,  one  of  the  features  of 
which  will  be  a  complete  alphabeti¬ 
cal  list  of  all  the  auto  owners  in 
southeastern  Ohio. 

Two  St.  Paul  Aewspapers  have  of¬ 
fered  prizes  for  the  annual  exhibit  of 
lurd  houses  to  be  held  in  the  Audito¬ 
rium  April  10  to  15.  The  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  heads  the  list  of  prizes 
with  $25  in  gold.  This  goes  to  the  boy 
having  the  most  complete  exhibit,  to 
consist  of  at  least  one  wren  house,  one 
blue  bird  house,  one  martin  house  of 
eight  rooms  or  more,  one  feeding  box 
and  one  shelter.  The  Volkszeitung 
Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  which 
publishes  the  Daily  Volkszeitung,  of¬ 
fers  a  mandolin  as  a  prize. 

St.  I’aul  merchants  and  numerous 
other  individuals  profited  largely  by 
the  “Your  Day  to  (lain”  proposition 
conceived  and  exploited  by  the  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press.  The  idea  was  to 
utilize  the  extra  day  in  February  to 
buy  all  kinds  of  needed  articles  for 
one’s  self  or  friends.  In  token  of  the 
313  working  days  of  this  year,  and  the 
29  days  of  February,  merchants  sold 
articles  priced  at  $3.13,  three  for  13 
cents,  29  cents,  two  for  29  cents,  etc. 
The  St.  Paul  Daily  News  published  a 
leap  year  baby  page  on  which  mer¬ 
chants  advertised  offers  to  make  valu- 
al)le  presents  to  all  baWes  born  on 
February  29.  This  naturally  created 
much  interest  in  the  city. 

In  its  continuous  campaign  of  cir¬ 
culation  buiiding,  the  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  has  been  making  a  variety 
of  attractive  premium  offers  to  its  sub¬ 
scribers.  One  of  the  recent  offers  Is  a 
clul)  of  three  magazines.  Another  is  a 
limp  leather  edition  of  the  Bible.  A 
third  is  a  renewal  of  the  offer  of  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  membership  to  boys  who  secure 
a  certain  number  of  subscription 
pledges,  this  particular  plan  having  been 
followed  by  the  circulation  department 
of  this  par»er  with  signal  success  over 
a  period  of  several  years. 

'I'he  Indianapolis  Star  carried  more 
than  250  columns  in  its  automobile 
numl)er  on  February  27.  This  breaks 


the  Star’s  record,  and,  according  to  its 
claim,  is  58.77  columns  more  advertis¬ 
ing  than  any  Chicago  paper  carried 
during  the  Chicago  automobile  show. 
This  is  automobile  show  week  in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  and  all  the  papers  are 
carrying  a  liberal  amount  of  automo¬ 
bile  copy. 

The  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  has  just 
hired  a  new  cook.  She  is  “Mrs.  Wil¬ 
son,  Chief  Cook.”  She  probably  has  a 
first  name,  but  the  paper  fails  to  take 
its  readers  Into  its  confidence  in  the 
matter.  She  has  a  page  all  to  herself, 
or  at  least  part  of  one;  and  her  edi¬ 
torial  duties  consist  in  contributing 
knowledge  that  may  be  grasped  easily 
by  the  most  “green -horned”  of  cooks 
and  helpful  suggestions  to  women  who 
already  possess  some  knowledge  of 
proper  food  and  the  preparation  of  it. 
Mrs.  Wilson  accompanies  her  daily 
“talks”  with  a  menu  that  can  be 
financed  at  an  expenditure  of  $8  a 
week  for  a  family  of  four.  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
son  is  a  Phil.adelphia  woman,  who  has 
studied  her  subject  in  various  Amer¬ 
ican  cities  and  in  Paris. 

Baltimore,  March  2. — Plans  are  be¬ 
ing  made  by  the  Baltimore  News  for 
another  city-wide  spelling  bee  by  pub¬ 
lic  school  pupils.  At  last  week’s  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  school  board  there  was  pre¬ 
sented  a  communication  from  the 
New.s  suggesting  that  the  contest 
which  proved  very  interesting  and  ad¬ 
mittedly  profitable  to  the  school  chil¬ 
dren  last  year  be  repeated.  The  News 
offered  to  provide  suitable  cups,  medals, 
or  other  trophies  for  the  successful 
contestants.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  a  committee  and  it  is  probable  that 
favorable  action  will  be  taken.  Mayor 
James  H.  Preston  says  he  is  heartily 
in  favor  of  another  public  school  spell¬ 
ing  match.  The  silver  cup  which  he 
presented  to  the  school  whose  pupil 
carried  off  the  highest  honors  last  year 
is  expected  to  be  vigorously  fought  for 
by  representatives  of  other  schools. 

The  New  York  Sun  offers  $500  in 
four  prizes  to  draughtsmen  for  the  best 
plans  of  a  house  to  cost  not  more  than 
$4,500.  No  designs  will  be  accepted 
from  practicing  architects,  the  idea  be¬ 
ing  to  encourage  young  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  are  at  present  employed  in 
architects’  offices.  The  design  calls 
for  a  two-story  and  cellar,  all-the-year- 
round  house. 


Section  for  Piano  Ads 
Plans  for  a  regular  Sunday  jiiano 
section  are  being  made  by  the  ('leve- 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  first  attempt  of  this  kind  that 
paper  carried  close  to  six  pages  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  an  eight-page  section,  vir¬ 
tually  all  of  the  big  piano  houses  in 
town  being  represented.  News  about 
the  piano  industry  of  Cleveland,  the 
development  of  music,  and  artists  who 
figure  prominently  in  the  music  world, 
also  were  run.  The  movement  is  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Theodore  HofC- 
myer,  former  advertising  manager  of 
the  piano  and  music  departments  of 
the  May  Company. 


Knoxville  Sentinel  Prosperity 

Curtis  B.  Johnson,  publisher  and 
principal  owner  of  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Sentinel  has  just  completed 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  one 
of  the  most  prominent  corners  on  Gay 
Street,  Knoxville’s  principal  thorough¬ 
fare.  The  lot  is  55  by  145  feet  and 
the  price  paid  for  the  property  was 
$47,500.  Mr.  Johnfson  announces  that 
it  is  his  intention  to  make  some  elab¬ 
orate  Improvements  in  the  property 
and  will  use  it  as  a  permanent  home 
for  the  Knoxville  Sentinel. 


Press  Moves  to  New  Home 
The  I’lainfield  (,\'.  .1.)  Daily  Pre.ss  has 
moved  to  its  new  (luarters  where  it 
has  one  of  the  tiest  equipped  newspaper 
plants  in  Central  New  Jersey. 


Grand  Rapids  Press  Prosperity 

Evidences  of  prosperity  are  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  affairs  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Press.  Recently  it  published  a 
36-page  issue  containing  a  26-pagc 
automobile  section;  and  a  38-page 
edition  filled  with  local  advertising.  A 
new  press  has  been  ordered  of  Hoe  & 
Co.,  New  York,  which  when  installed 
will  double  the  press  capacity  of  the 
plant.  -\.  P.  Johnson,  the  publisher, 
is  unusually  happy  these  days. 


■  A  Beautiful  Homes  Supplement 

The  issue  of  Detroit .  Saturday  Night 
of  February  26  carried  a  48-page  illus¬ 
trated  supplement  called  the  “Grosse 
Points  Home  Number.”  In  it  .are 
shown  many  exterior  and  interior  pic¬ 
tures  of  beautiful  residences  in  De¬ 
troit’s  famous  residential  section.  In  a 
preface  the  history  of  Gro.sse  Point  and 
le  Grande  Marais  is  told  by  Minna 
Humphrey  Vamum,  who  tells  how  time 
has  brought  transformations  in  “tlie 
big  marsh  above  Detroit.” 


London  Papers  Reduce  Size 

The  newspapers  of  Ijondon,  England, 
on  February  28  reduced  their  size  to 
comply  with  the  Government’s  order  to 
conserve  the  supply  of  print  paper. 


Paper  Planned  Big  Pageant 

Dallas,  Tex.,  February  28. — The  Dal¬ 
las  Times-Herald  originated  and  worked 
out  the  idea  of  the  pageant  which  open¬ 
ed  the  third  annual  Spring  Style  Show 
of  Dallas,  which  represented  the  “Ar¬ 
rival  of  Spring.”  Herbert  Marcus, 
chairman  of  the  style  show  committee, 
formally  expressed  the  committee’s  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  paper’s  efforts.  The 
Times-Herald  bore  the  cost  of  the  elab¬ 
orate  equipage  on  which  “Spring”  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  downtown  streets  of 
Dallas. 


To  Extend  Second-Clabs  Privilege 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  1. — Rep¬ 
resentative  Dent,  of  Alabama,  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  which  proposes  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  privileges  of  second-class  mall 
matter  to  all  periodical  publications 
issued  at  stated  intervals  as  frequently 
as  four  times  a  year  by  any  executive 
department  of  any  State,  provided  such 
publication  only  disseminates  knowl¬ 
edge  concerning  the  work  of  such  de¬ 
partment. 


News  Dirtcl  From  the  Battle  Line 
The  New  York  Times  on  Monday  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  of  a  series  of  cable  des- 
Iiatches  from  the  German  headquarters 
at  Verdun  and  other  points  from  cor¬ 
respondents  accredited  t®  leading  Ger¬ 
man  newspapers.  These  despatches 
were  continued  during  the  week  and 
will  be  published  by  arrangement  with 
the  Local  Anzelger,  Tageblatt;  Vossis- 
che  Zeitung,  all  of  Berlin,  and  the  Co¬ 
logne  Gazette,  for  the  transmission  of 
war  news  direc-tly  from  the  front.  The 
Times  is  the  only  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  printing  these  despatches 
which  are  cabled  here  from  The  Hague. 


Watertown  Times  to  Erect  New  Building 
The  Times  Publishing  Company, 
of  Watertown,  Wis.,  has  broken 
ground  for  a  new  home  at  115  West 
Main  Street,  that  city.  The  building 
will  bo  one  story  and  basement,  one 
hundred  feet  long,  cement  floor  and 
fireproof  roofing.  When  the  plant  is 
ready  for  occuiiancy  on  April  1,  the 
company  will  also  install  a  new  lino¬ 
type  and  a  ten-ton,  two-revolution  Op- 
timus  press. 

W’eckly  Becomes  a  Free  Daily 
Fau.meksville,  Texas,  February  28. — 
The  Farmersville  Times,  Whitney 
Bros.  &  We.stbrook,  editors  and  pub- 
lisher.s,  is  now  being  issued  as  a  daily 
with  free  city  distribution.  The  paper 
since  this  change  in  publii’ation  is  re¬ 
ceiving  the  hearty  support  of  the  mer¬ 
chants,  who  are  advertising  exten¬ 
sively. 


Let  us  tell  you  about  the 

Daily  Comic 

wliich  may  tie  iiae<l  in  slrlp.  1.  2  or  .1  col. 
form,  or  HOatter**,!.  anil  which  aiw'ayn  flt«  in 
with  apai-e  requirements — from  two  ineliei 
to  an  entire  page. 

The  INTERNATIONAL  SYNDICATE 

Features  for  Newspapers 
Established  1899  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


The  "Flaneur^'  Letter 

A  Distinguiihed  Reader  of  Flaneur  at 
St.  Louis,  Writes: 

Yon  not  only  amuse  your  readers,  you 
certainly  instruct  them.  Flaneur  is  the 
link  that  connects  the  readers  of  the  St. 
Louis  Times  with  the  affairs  of  the  world- 
at-large.  Your  letters  are  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  part  of  the  paper.  Permit  me  to 
offer  you  this  compliment  as  a  Small 
recognition  of  your  able  and  vastly  enter¬ 
taining  work. 

For  Price  oml  Tei-ritory  rrrite : 

THE  DAILY  “FLANEUR  ’’  lETTER  OFFICE 

Munsey  Building  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Barnard^ s 
Food  Page 

We  are  now  allotting 
territory 

The  Evening  Mail  Syndicate 

203  Broadway,  New  York 


The  Electric  Bulletin 


Is  a  business  asset.  It  Is  as  Important  a 
part  of  a  newspaper  equipment  as  a  Lino¬ 
type.  An  Electric  Bulletin  will  Increase  your 
circulation  and  popularity.  Ask  any  one  of 
Its  userr. 

A  machine  may  be  leased,  bought  for  cash, 
or  liberal  terms  will  be  given.  Write  for 
particulars. 

National  Electric  Bulletin  Corp. 

New  London,  Conn. 


Ten  Million  a  Week  Says 
Government  Report 

A  special  service  syn¬ 
dicated  gratuitously  to 
papers  who  desire  live 
movie  topics. 

The  Vitagraph  Company 
of  America 

East  15th  St.  &  Locust  Ave.,  Bklyn,  N.  Y. 
NEW  YORK  LONDON 

CHICAGO  PARIS 

Th^ 

Automatic  Press  Blanket 

Is  everything  the  name  implies. 
Eliminates  all  tympan  cloth. 

Saves  paper,  time  and  increases  press 
efficiency. 

Write  for  sample  and  descriptive  mat¬ 
ter.  We  are  the  sole  manufacturers. 

“Quality  Goods  Only” 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Co., 

Worcester,  Mass. 
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ATTRACTIVE  OFFER 
FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Two  Duplex  Flat-Bed  Presses 
Replaced  by  Scott  Web  Presses 

Tesl'pace  preat  prioU  from  a  4.  6,  8  or  10 
page  /  column  paper  at  MXK)  per  hour. 
Twelve'page  pren  prints  4.  6,  10  or  12 

page  7  column  papers  at  4500  per  hour. 

Send  for  further  rn/ormifro/i 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Successful 

Men  in  every  walk  of  life  are  all 
familiar  with 

Romeike’s  Press  Clippings 

Among  our  patrons  are  professional  and 
business  men  and  women,  public  person¬ 
ages  <  and  the  leading  Banks,  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  and  Corporations. 

Romeike  Clippings 

are  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  every  busi¬ 
ness.  If  you  have  never  used  them,  write 
for  information  and  terms  to-day. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE,  INC, 

106-110  Seventh  Ave.  New  York  City 


ATLAS 

PRESS  CLIPPING 
Agency 


42(1  Street  New  York 


TAKE  IT  TO 


•4  HOVBS 
i  OUT  or  24 


nBrxsTcsrl 
CNGkAVEftS^ 
ON  EABTR 


lONTINCAaTWI 


PfiOn)  CNOEAVINGl 


B4  Rkssau  sen 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

The  problem  of  covering  the  Canadian 
Field  is  answered  by  obtaining  the  service 
of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  gives  the  clippings  on  all  matters  of 
interest  to  you,  printed  in  over  95  per  cent, 
of  the  newspapers  and  publications  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  head  office. 

74-76  CHURCH  ST.,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Price  of  service,  regular  press  clipping 
rates — special  rates  and  discounts  to  Trade 
and  Newspapers. 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clippings  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  fc  r  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  St,  New  York  City 

Establukti  ■  Quarter  of  a  Century. 


TRADE  PRESS  MEN  HEAR 
VICE-CHAIRMAN  HURLEY 

Representative  of  Federal  Commission 
Di  scusses  Present  Problems  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Before  Large  Gathering  of  New 
Y'ork  .\ssoriation  Getting  and  Hold¬ 
ing  Foreign  Markets. 

“The  influence  of  the  New  York 
Trade  Pres.s  As.soeiation  reache.s  into 
every  line  of  human  endeavor;  you 
serve,  in  a  dual  capacity,  as  advlseis 
and  publicity  agrent-s  of  the  world's 
doers.  You  are  interested  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  common  to  all  business, 
and  the  fact  that  your  association  is 
the  strong,  aggressive  organization  it 
gives  evidence  of  being,  shows  that 
you  gentlemen  have  grasped  firmly  the 
modern  idea  of  cooperation,”  said  E. 

N.  Hurley,  vice-chairman  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  f’ommi.ssion,  in  his  addre.ss 
on  “The  Trade  Press  and  Our  Pres¬ 
ent  Problems  of  Busines.s,”  at  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  meeting  of  the  New  York  Trade 
Press  .A.ssociation. 

The  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening  in  the  rooms  of  the  New  York 
.Advertising  Club,  47  East  Twenty-fifth 
Street,  and  was  attended  by  one  hun¬ 
dred  memliers  of  the  association  and 
gue.sts.  Preceding  the  meeting  din¬ 
ner  was  served.  The  speaker.s’  table 
occiipieil  the  I'entral  position  in  (he  din¬ 
ing-room,  and  seated  about  it  were 
Mr.  Hurley,  H.  E.  f'leland,  vice-pre.si- 
dent  of  the  a.s.soeiation,  who  iiresided  in 
the  ab.sence  of  .\.  C.  Pearson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  (he  association,  who  is  in  E  i- 
rope,  and  introduced  the  speakers,  S. 
T.  Henry,  Henry  1.4'e,  secretary  of  the 
association ;  F.  F.  Cutler,  G.  E.  Sly,  C. 

O.  Powell,  H.  M.  Swetland,  Arthur  J. 
Baldwin,  James  A.  McGraw,  John 
Clyde  Oswald,  Emer.son  P.  Harris, 
Fritz  Frank  and  \V.  H.  I'kers. 

Continuing  his  remarks,  Mr.  Hur¬ 
ley  said; 

“Trade  as.sociations  that  are  putting 
forth  a  special  effort  to  improve  their 
sy.stem  of  cost  accounting,  bettering 
their  processes  of  manufacture,  ob¬ 
taining  credit  information,  and  en¬ 
deavoring  to  improve  the  welfare  of 
their  employees  will  be  important 
factors  in  our  country’s  development 
in  the  next  few  years.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  individual  groups  which  are 
working  intelligently  through  trade 
associations  and  trade  journals  will 
embrace  the  industries  that  can  com¬ 
pete  in  price  and  quality  in  the  mark¬ 
ets  of  the  world. 

“Conservation  is  the  handmaiden  of 
prospecity  so  far  as  our  foreign  trade 
is  concerned.  Itight  here  I  want  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  owners  of 
our  vast  natural  resources  are  the 
trustees  of  the  American  people.  You 
gentlemqn  of  the  trade  press  should 
make  it  ring  in  their  ears  like  a 
cathedral  chime.  When  they  sell 
their  products  at  ridiculously  low 
prices — the  lumber,  the  copper  and  the 
coal  that  come  from  nature’s  store¬ 
houses — they  are  violating  their  trust, 
for  ruinous  trade  spells  a  waste  that 
brings  nothing  in  exchange. 

“The  outstanding  fact  that  confront.^ 
us  is  this:  When  we  buy  abroad  we 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  seller, 
and  when  we  sell  abroad  we  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  foreign  buyer.  In  the 
language  of  the  street,  they  ‘get  us  a- 
comin’  and  a’goin’.’  .And  the  reason  !s 
that  the  P'uropean  industries  are  or¬ 
ganized  scientifically  to  capture  for¬ 
eign  trade  and  to  get  all  there  Is  out 
of  it.  while  we  in  America  have  suf¬ 
fered  the  consequences  of  this  one- 
•sided  organization. 

“There  is  no  agency  more  potent  to 
effect  a  change  in  the  situation  and 
put  American  trade  on  the  footing  It 
ought  to  occupy  when  the  wonderful 
opportunities  that  will  come  with  the 
end  of  the  war  in  the  old  world  are 
presiented  than  the  New  York  Trailc 
Press  Association. 

“Competition  is  the  same  the  world 
over,  and  it  will  be  particularly  keen 
when  the  business  of  peace  is  resumed 


among  the  nations.  .America’s  chance 
at  the  trade  of  the  world  will  be 
helped  beyond  what  it  was  before  by 
reason  of  a  new,  even  start  with  the 
others  in  the  race,  but  we  must  be 
prepared  to  match  systematized  in¬ 
dustry  against  the  effective  systema¬ 
tized  industries  of  our  competitors. 
We  must  meet  conditions  as  they  ex¬ 
ist. 

“It  is  my  belief  that  the  time  has  ar¬ 
rived  for  some  definite  concrete  action 
and  I  feel  confident  the  sentiment  is 
most  favorable  for  some  practical  im¬ 
mediate  relief. 

"Within  the  next  few  weeks  the 
Commission  will  mail  to  each  corpora¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  a  letter  and  a 
list  of  questions,  and  the  success  of  our 
efforts  will  in  a  measure  depend  upon 
you  gentlemen.  We  are  going  to  mail 
each  trade  paper  in  the  United  States  .1 
(opy  of  this  letter  as  well  as  the  ques¬ 
tions  and  we  would  like  very  much  to 
have  each  trade  paper  endorse  and  urge 
the  busines.s  men  in  their  industry 
Iiromptly  to  fill  out  the  form  and  send 
it  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.” 

.At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Hurley’s  ad- 
dre.ss,  .Arthur  J.  Baldwin,  the  new 
pre.sident  of  the  Hill  Fhiblishing  Com¬ 
pany,  was  introduced  and  he  was  given 
a  warm  welcome.  He  thanked  the  as¬ 
sociation  for  their  reception  and  said  he 
was  ver>-  glad  to  be  numbered  among 
its  membership.  , 

The -revised  constitution  of  the  F'ed- 
eral  Trade  Press  Associations  was 
unanimously  adopted  on  motion  of  W. 
H.  Ukers.  The  new  constitution  effects 
the  change  in  the  membership  to  the 
individual  papers  instead  of  the  local 
luHlies  of  Trade  Press  .Associations.  The 
principal  work  of  the  revision  of  the 
constitution  was  done  by  Mr.  Ukers,  for 
which  he  was  given  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  by  the  Association. 


.A  Leap  Year  Edition  by  Women 

On  Tuesday,  Fetiruary  29,  the  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal,  at  Madison,  pub¬ 
lished  a  “Leap  Year  Edition”  in  which 
all  the  news  was  covered  by  young  wo¬ 
men  .students  from  the  University  of 
Wiscon.sin  School  of  Journalism,  even 
to  sports,  police  court  news,  the  “Capi¬ 
tol  heat,”  and  city  briefs.  The  girls 
al.so  read  proof  and  made  up  the  pages. 
The  editorials  were  written  by  Miss 
.Amy  Comstock,  assistant  editor;  Miss 
E.  Kellog,  .society  editor,  was  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  the  day.  The  advertise¬ 
ments  of  local  merchants*  were  prepared 
and  laid  out  by  ycAing  women  chosen 
by  the  different  stores. 


Editors  Galore  -In  Fact,  a  Score 
The  Funnel,  recently  established  in 
New  York  city  to  promote  friendly  in- 
tercour.se  among  steamship  traffic  men, 
ha.s  made  a  hit  with  its  readers.  It 
gives  attention  to  both  the  serious  and 
lighter  vein  and  prints  a  lot  of  informa¬ 
tion  not  found  elsewhere.  Its  prosper¬ 
ity  seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  al¬ 
ways  room  for  one  more  publication — 
if  it’s  a  good  one.  Edmund  Dwyer  is 
the  editor  and  Jack  J.  Ferber  is  the 
advertising  manager.  There  are  eigh¬ 
teen  associate  editors,  representing 
twenty-two  .steamship  lines. 


Editors  Will  Talk  to  “Suffs.” 

Chicago  suflfragi.sts  are  going  to  hear 
what  newspaper  men  have  to  say  of 
their  profession  to-day  when  represen¬ 
tatives  of  each  of  the  Chicago  papers 
will  address  a  session  of  the  Chicago 
Political  Equality  I^eague  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  Hotel.  The  speakers  will  be  John 
Temple  Graves  of  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers;  William  L.  Chenery,  editorial 
writer.  Herald;  Richard  J.  Finnegan, 
city  editor.  Journal;  Dr.  Howard  S. 
Taylor,  editorial  writer,  American; 
Charles  N.  Wheeler,  political  correspon¬ 
dent,  Tribune;  S.  J.  Duncan-Clark, 
editorial  writer.  Evening  Post,  and  Geo. 
C.  Sikes,  Daily  News. 


“Fixed  habit” — that  is  what  char¬ 
acter  is. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 

Henry  Clay  Lononbckek,  as-soi  iats 
editor  of  the  Towson  (Md.)  Jefferson, 
died  at  his  home  in  Towson  on  March 
1.  aged  72  years.  He  was  for  more 
than  fifty  years  a  newspaper  man  in 
Towson,  beginning  his  career  when, 
with  his  father  and  brother,  he 
bought  the  Baltimore  County  .Amer¬ 
ican  in  1860. 

FRANns  Marion  Woolard,  pioneer 
Illinois  editor,  died  Tuesday  at  tha 
home  of  his  son-in-low  in  Wauwatosa, 
Wis.  Mr.  Woolard  was  81  years  old.  For 
many  years  he  was  editor  of  the  Cur- 
mi  Times,  and  was  the  author  of  sev¬ 
eral  works  on  early  Illinois  history. 

Roland  Morcan  Sim.mons,  formerly 
a  well-known  newspaiier  man  of 
Texas,  founder  of  the  Beaumont 
(Texas)  Journal  and  the  Kirhyville 
(Texas)  Banner,  died  suddenly  at  Kl 
Paso  on  February  24. 

A.  H.  Noyes,  secretary  and  managei- 
of  the  Southwestern  Advertising  and 
Sales  (.'ompany,  of  El  Paso,  Texas, 
was  found  dead  in  his  room  there  0 
few  days  ago,  the  cause  being  pneu¬ 
monia.  He  was  42  years  old? 

John  A.  Cousel  Cousley,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Alton  (Ill.)  Telegraph, 
died  recently  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  of  ar¬ 
terial  hardening.  He  was  seventy-one 
years  old.  For  seven  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Illinois  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  a  leading  figure  in 
State  and  county  politics.  His  break¬ 
down  was  attributed  to  overwork. 

Duncan  Cameron,  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  newspaper  men  in  New 
Jersey,  and  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  Press-Guardian,  died 
on  February  29,  at  his  home,  472  Park 
Avenue,  Paterson,  of  pneumonia.  Mr 
Cameron  was  born  in  Sunderlan  l. 
England,  fifty-seven  years  ago,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  He  was  for  years  with 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  then  city  editor 
of  the  Jersey  Cfity  News.  He  was  with 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star  until  1919, 
when  he  became  city  editor  of  the 
Paterson  Press. 

Maixxilm  O.  Smith,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hanover  (Pa.)  Record- 
Herald,  and  a  Civil  War  veteran,  died 
on  February  28,  at  his  home  in  Han¬ 
over.  He  was  sixty-nine  years  of  age. 

Charles  B.  Teel,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  known  newspaper  men  and 
writers  in  this  country,  died  at  his 
home  in  Greenfield,  Ind.,  on  February 
20.  He  was  fifty-six  years  old. 

Mrs.  (Jlara  Erskinh  Clement  Wat¬ 
ers,  wife  of  Edwin  Forbes  Waters, 
proprietor  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Daily 
Advertiser,  died  last  Sunday  night  at 
the  home  of  her  son,  Hazen  CHement, 
in  Brookline,  Mass.  She  was  eighty- 
one  years  old. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  O’Reilly,  widow  of  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  O’fteilly,  who  from  1855  to 
1880  was  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  mother  of  Joseph  J.  O’Reil- 
ley,  editor  of  the  Chief,  died  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  25,  at  the  home  of  her  son,  1,752 
Forty-fifth  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Henry  Wallace,  publisher  of  a 
farm  journal  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
and  a  member  of  the  Roosevelt  Coun¬ 
try  Life  Commission,  died  suddenly  re¬ 
cently  while  attending  a  meeting  of 
the  Iowa  I^aymen’s  Missionary  Move¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Wallace  was  born  in  West 
Newton.  Pa.,  on  March  19,  1836.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  books  on 
farming  topics,  dairying  and  agricul¬ 
tural  matters. 

E.  A.  Snyder,  pioneer  Iowa  ncw.s- 
paper  man,  died  recently  at  Ijong 
Beach,  (Jalif.  He  was  seventy-seven 
years  old.  Death  was  due  to  a  stroke 
of  paralysis.  He  was  for  thirty-five 
years  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Cedar  Fall  (la.)  Gazette. 


At  the  last  regular  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Dallas  County  Press  Association 
at  Dallas,  Texas,  the  following  offii'crs 
were  elected:  John  T.  Risien,  Carrollton, 
president:  John  E.  Davis,  Mesquite, 
vice-president;  Sam  P.  Harben,  Rich¬ 
ardson,  secretary-treasurer. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Adrertitements  under  this  classification  fi/teen 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  sts 
words  to  the  line. 

NKWSI’il’ER  AI’I’UAISAL  CO.  —  Inventory 
and  apiiralse  newspaiier  and  printing  plants.  Ex- 
pt^rt  examlnatioo  and  reports  on  physical  assets 
and  fields.  Confidential  correspondence  Invited 

Hammond  Hldg..  Detroit.  _ 

‘CS.  EOKThlK,  NEWSI’AI’Elt  i*KOI’EUTIES. 
Siiecializing  In  Central  West  and  Southern  Dail¬ 
ies.  1  IS  120  Orlswold  St..  n<‘troit.  _ 


Now  Then — 

Yon  are  puhlisliing  a  small  city  daily  and  want 
an  editorial  l«ige  tilhsl  with  live  stiifT.  Hook  up 
witi)  me  and  save  time,  money  and  itrain  |a>wer. 
Write  for  samples,  llalin,  311  Grove,  l-a  I’ortc, 
likl. _ _ 

flltCtT.ATItlN  .MAN  HOW  AROL’T  YOfU 
|■HlC^l..\TIO^■?-  1  plan  original  campaigns  that 
(cay.  Clement  Moore.  CIrettlatioti  Sis-cialist,  New 
I'.g.'ld.  .\.  J. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICE 

The  Fiilitor  nn«l  Pahllaher  anti  the 
.ItMirnnIiHt  maintains  an  etiiclent  corps  of  paid 
I'oiTesiepiidents  at  the  following  lni|iortant  trade 
centers ;  Itoston.  Philadelphia,  Toronto.  Cleve¬ 
land.  Cincinnati.  Detroit.  St.  Louis.  Chicago. 
.Mlanta.  New  Orleans.  Dallas.  Indianapolis, 
Washington.  Daltlmore.  and  San  Francisco. 
Other  corrcspomlents  will  be  added  from 
time  to  time.  Advertisers  and  newspaper  men 
will  find  a  ready  market  for  stories  of  adver¬ 
tising  acliievemeuts.  news  heats,  etc.,  by  ad¬ 
dressing  the  main  office,  1117  World  Building, 
New  York  city. 

Branch  offices  are  locate,]  as  follows:  Chicago, 
332  S.  .Michigan  Ave.,  Ryan  &  Inman,  mgra.. 
'plione  Harrison  2101;  San  Francisco,  742  Mar¬ 
ket  St.,  R.  J.  Bidwell,  manager,  'phone  Kearney 
2121. 

The  Rditor  and  Pnbliaher  page  contains 
072  agate  lines.  108  on  four.  Columns  are  13 
picas  wide  and  twelve  inches  deep. 

Advertising  Rate  Is  25c.  an  agate  line,  JlOO 
a  page.  $75  a  half  page  and  $42  a  quarter  page. 
Position  extra.  Tim,-,  space  and  Cash  discounts 
are  allowed  on  contracts. 

Small  advertisements  under  proper  classifica¬ 
tion  will  he  charged  as  follows ;  For  Sale  and 
Help  tVanti'd.  fifteen  cents  a  line ;  Business  Op¬ 
portunity  and  Miscellaneous,  twenty-five  cents  s 
line,  and  Situations  Wanted,  ten  cents  a  line, 
count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those  unem¬ 
ployed  a  fifty-word  or  eight-line  advertisement 
will  be  putdlshed  two  times  FREE. 

Readers  are  urged  to  have  the  paper  mailed  to 
the  home  address.  This  will  insure  prompt  ds- 
livery. 

The  Rditor  and  Pabliaher  sells  regularly 
at  10c.  a  copy.  $2.00  i>er  year  in  the  United 
States  and  Odonlal  Possessions.  $2.50  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  $3.00  foreign,  and  is  on  sale  each  week 
at  the  following  news  stands: 

New  York — World  Building,  Tribune  Building, 
I'nrk  Row  Builditig.  140  Nassiiii  Street,  Mnti- 
ning’s  (opposite  the  World  Building),  .33  Park 
Row :  The  Woolworth  Building,  Times  Building. 
Forty-W'Cond  Street  and  Broadway,  at  basement 
entrance  to  Subway ;  Brentano’s  Book  Store. 
Twenty-sixth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Muck's.  Macy's  l•orner.  at  Thirty-fourth  St.  en 
trance. 

Baltimore — B.  K.  Edwards.  American  Building. 

Philadelphia — L.  O.  Rau,  7th  and  Chestnut 
Streets;  Wm.  Sobcl,  Bulletin  Building  News 
Stand. 

Boston — Parker  House  News  Stand. 

Pittsburgh — Davis  Book  Shop,  416  Wood 
Street. 

Washington.  D.  C. — Bert  E.  Trenis,  511  Four¬ 
teenth  Street.  N.  W. 

Chicago — Potinits  Book  Store,  37  N.  Clark 
Street:  Post  Office  News  Co..  Monroe  Street; 
Chas.  I^evy  Clrc.  Co.,  27  N.  Fifth  Avenue. 

Cleveland — Schroeder’s  News  Store.  Superior 
Street,  opposite  Post  Office;  Solomon  News  Co,, 
1111  walnut  Street. 

Detroit — Solomon  News  Co.,  69  Lamed  St.,  W. 

San  Francisco — R.  J.  Bidwell  Co.,  742  Market. 


DINNERS  TO  BOOM  WANT  ADS 

Cleveland  Press  Feeds  Advertising  Staff 
While  Instructing  It. 

Ci.EVKLANi),  Ohio,  February  29. — A  ne'.v 
method  of  increasing  want  advertising- 
ha.'i  been  adopted  by  (Charles  H.  Fentress, 
business  manager;  Willi.Tin  G.  Chan¬ 
dler,  advertising  manager,  and  William 
Mayborn.  manager  of  the  want  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Cleveland 
Press.  The  plan  takes  the  form  of  a 
monthly  dinner,  at  which  ail  members 
of  the  want  ad  department  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  present.  These  events  will  be 
of  a  semi -.social -biisine.ss  tone,  with  the 
ultimate  idea  of  promoting  eflicency  in 
the  department. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  recently 
The  chief  feature  of  the  gathering 
was  the  use  of  a  stereopticon  by 
Manager  Mayborn  to  display  classified 
advertl.sements.  and  in  which  he  point¬ 
ed  out  errors  and  made  suggestions 
for  improving  phraseology.  Mr.  Fen¬ 
tress  and  Mr.  Chandler  also  addressed 
the  members. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


AdvertisementB  under  tXie  clasiification,  ten 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  sis 
words  to  the  tine.  For  those  unemployed, 
not  to  e-xceed  00  words,  two  insertions  FREE, 


ADVERTISING  MAN. — Yuung.  married  man, 
Rdverti«IUK  exiierleuco,  selling  ability.  One  yi*ar 
with  CinclDnati’s  largest  advertising  house  as 
C'oustnictloii  Supt.  would  like  to  get  with  a  large 
Advertising  Company.  Rest  of  references  fur- 
nlsheil.  Address  II  1737,  care  Editor  and  Pub- 
llKher. 

ADVERTISING  MAX— "YOUNG  RUJOD*  is 
an  »ss(>t.  1  am  twenty,  a  eommereial  high  school 

graduate,  nisi  attend  eollege  evenings.  Am  study¬ 
ing  .Xdvertising.  Markiding  and  Salesmanship. 
De.sire  any  position  with  Advertiser,  Newsiwp4r 
or  .Advertising  .\geney.  Have  throe  years’  gen¬ 
eral  otlice  cxiMTienee.  Salary  secondary  consid¬ 
eration.  Waul  a  cliaiiee  to  advance.  C.  F., 
St<»rc.  7LM  Franklin  Av.,  Rnsiklyn. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  energetic  and  am- 
bitious  young  man  with  highest  references  would 
like  to  represent  large  Western  new8pai>er  In 
Eastern  Territory  or  become  assoclaUMl  with 
Rl>ecial  agency  in  the  East.  Salary  and  com¬ 
mission.  straight  salary  or  drawing  account  ac¬ 
ceptably.  Sixteen  years'  experience  with  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  record  as  a  result  producer.  Any  rea- 
sonable  proposition  will  be  considered.  Address 
H  1707,  care  Eilltor  and  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MAN — qualified,  wants  a  job 
now — to  day — in  order  to  take  advantage  of  con¬ 
struction  field  work  recently  done  in  Missouri. 
Kansas,  Neliraska,  Iowa  and  Minnesota  for  a 
syndicate  of  wtH'kly  publications.  On  most  inti¬ 
mate  and  friendly  relations  with  all  leading  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  advertising  agents;  as  a  conse- 
(pience  could  render  excei»tioual  service  to  some 
first  magnitude  publication  or  group  of  publica¬ 
tions  that  wish  to  wcure  comiKdent  representa¬ 
tion  In  that  segment  of  the  U.  S.  Best  qulcic 
offer  gets  my  serviees  from  March  Ist.  Ameri¬ 
can.  age  45,  nmrrie<l.  no  vicious  habits.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Address  U  1740,  care  Editor  and  Pub- 
Usher.  ^ 

.ADVERTISING  SGLICITOU— Eight  years' 
newsiviper  and  magazine  exiierleuce.  Desires 
to  make  a  chauge.  Has  record  as  a  producer. 
Excellent  references.  .Address  H-1744.  care 
K.4litor  and  Publisher.  _ 

ADVERTISING  MAN. — Y’oung  married  man 
advertising  experience — selling  ability.  One 
year  with  Cincinnati's  largest  advertising  house 
us  construction  suiKTintendent.  Would  like  to 
get  with  large  advertising  company.  Address 
11  1737,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

ADVEHTISINi;  SOLICITOR— Youug  man, 
good  e<lucatiou,  several  years’  experience  in  the 
advertising  field  as  newsiiaper  solicitor  and 
agency  man.  good  copy  writer,  composer  of 
snappy  sales  letters,  full  of  scllahlllty.  desires 
to  connect  with  newspaper  that  ueedti  a  bustler 
and  producer.  Address  1I-174U,  care  Editor 
ami  Publisher.  _ 

ADVERTISING  AND  PUBLICITY  MAN.— Ex- 
IMTienc'.d  in  service  and  copy  work  for  publica¬ 
tions  or  printing  plant.  Wide  experience  in  var- 
i(Hl  lines,  retail,  wholesale  and  manufacturing. 
Compi'tent  to  handle  house  organ  or  fill  position 
us  Secretary  and  Publicity  director  commercial 
orgaiiizution.  Well  and  favorably  known  through¬ 
out  the  Union.  Best  of  references.  Correspond¬ 
ence  invUeii.  A<i(lress  11  1732,  care  Editor  and 
Plll.llslier. _ 

BOGKKEEPKU  AND  STENOGRAPHER.— I 
am  a  high-school  graduate,  20  years  old,  and  have 
had  a  year's  agency  experience.  Also  am  book- 
i«*eper  aud  stenographer.  1  want  a  position  in 
the  advertising  field  offering  a  decent  chance  for 
advancement  if  I  prove  my  value.  Would  try 
coi»y  writing.  Best  references.  Pay  what  1  am 
worth.  Address  1!  1720,  care  Elditor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

ClRL^Ul^AlluN  -MANAGER — Thoroughly  ac- 
qiiuiiited  with  every  branch  of  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  desires  position  in  Western  territory. 
Now  with  metrois)litau  daily.  Ehuerson — Ad- 
dres*s  11-1754.  care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 

C’lRCUilvTiON  M.YNAGER  of  many  years’ 
experience  wishes  an  opportunity  on  an  after- 
iHMiu  iM'WfiipaiHT.s  ill  a  city  of  KMi.tKg)  iHjpuIatioii 
or  larger.  Particularly  gifted  in  getting  re¬ 
sults  from  boys,  aud  thoroughly  competent  to 
handle  the  circulation  department  of  any  news¬ 
paper.  Good  references.  Now  employed.  Ad¬ 
dress  H-1718.  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

CnU'ULATlON  MANAliKU  Who  can  do 
things.  One  who  can  develop  your  circulatloa 
organization  t(»  tlie  highest  point  of  efficiency  from 
a  pruiiHdion  and  distribution  stuiHli>oiiit  se<‘ks 
an  (»p]Nirtunity  on  an  afterinNm  newspaper  In  a 
city  of  not  loss  than  two  liundnsl  thousand 
|Mipiilatioii.  With  proiMT  editorial  co>|>erHtion 
he  will  guarantee  a  net  paid  increase  that  wilt 
lie  most  satisfactory  to  you.  Not  a  cheap  man. 
Now  liiiployisl.  Best  refereiict's.  Address  1  17tit, 
care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

circulation  MANAGER— of  proven  ability 
— wants  connection  with  paper  of  20,000  to 
40,000  circulation.  In  previous  {lositlons  have 
increased  considerably  both  mail  and  city  circu¬ 
lation — with  market]  improvement  in  per  cent,  of 
collections.  All  former  employers  are  references. 
Address.  H  1738.  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR. — Sliuatlcn  as  city  etlltor  fn 
city  of  more  than  10,000  near  New  York  City, 
by  ex|>erleDced  i)ews]mi)er  man  aud  former  mem- 
U>r  of  N.  y.  and  Phila.  staff.  Sober  and  single. 
An  exiMTt  authority  on  cirmlation  methods.  Ad¬ 
dress  H,  1730,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 
DESK^ND  MAKE-UP  MAN  with  eight  years* 
metropolitan  experience  vishee  situation.  Is 
qualified  to  sit  in  as  head  of  the  (1<«k  or  handle 
day  or  night  editor's  desk.  Would  take  execu¬ 
tive  position  on  a  smaller  paper  if  proposition 
is  a  good  one.  Address  H  1720,  care  Editor  and 
Publisher. 

EDITOR — Who  has  outgrown  present  post, 
tion  desires  change.  Five  yeers’  experience  on 
copy  desk  an«l  make-up.  Competent  to  hamlle 
city  desk.  Now  employed  on  largest  Illinois 
ilaily  outside  Chicago.  Will  go  anywhere.  Ad¬ 
dress  II  174<».  care  Elltor  iind  T*ub11sher. 

KDI'INHt — ExperieiKHNl.  seeks  position  any 
where:  would  aLso  contribute  circiilatiou-win- 
niiig  liepartment :  versatile  writer,  competent 
manuscript  reviser,  careful  manager.  FRED¬ 
ERICK  B.  H.VWKINS.  Westwood.  New  Jersey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Advertieements  under  this  classifleatton,  ten 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  siJi 
words  to  the  line.  For  those  unemployed, 
not  to  exceed  50  worde.  two  insertions  FKSK. 
FOKBMA.N  OK  S  U 1'  K  K 1  NT^X  D  E  N 1’— W1 1  h 
knonledxe  of  all  composinx-room  doialls  neces¬ 
sary  to  nianaae  plant  efficiently,  economically, 
and  liaruionloiisly.  Best  of  references  furnlsli- 
(Nl.  Experience  required  on  larae  and  medliim- 
eizisl  city  dallies.  No  bad  habits.  Marrletl. 
.\ildrcs«  H-174.’).  care  F.ditor  and  Fiibllsber. 

FUKEMA.VBUlP — Make-up,  ads,  small  city 
afternoon  paper.  Reliable,  married,  member 
union.  Address  Foreman.  11-1722,  care  of  the 

Editor  and  Publisher. _ 

<iK.NEK.VI,  .M.VN.VGbMt — Office  uiaiiaKer,  ae- 
coimtaut,  display  and  clas.slfied  solicitor,  seeks 
N'.  Y.  counectiou  with  general  or  specialty 
ayency  or  publlaher.  Competent  to  handle  ad- 
vcrtlsiiijr  or  circulation  department ;  reetan- 
mciided  liy  publlahers  and  specials.  A  letter 
will  Itriiix  full  particulars.  Address  11-1701, 

^an*_Kditor  and  Publisher.  _ 

GK.NERAL  M.VNAGER — of  dally  ncwspalter  de¬ 
sires  a  chance  into  biyger  fleltl.  NcwspoiHT  do<' 
tor.  with  a  iK'rsoiiallty .  Have  a  feature  that  is 
alone  in  its  class.  Have  one  wife,  two  children 
and  good  liealth.  If  there  Is  a  newspaiier  owner 
in  the  North  or  VV<-at  who  netnls  a  regular  man 
to  l,K)k  after  his  interests,  let  him  address  I  17.06 
eare  E,ilter  and  Publisher,  or  forever  hold  his 

lieace. _ 

M.VN.VGKU-  I'racllcnl  in  elfiiieney  and  econ¬ 
omy.  seeks  connection  on  daily  where  ability  and 
energy  are  desired,  and  where  an  Interest  can 
l>e  acquired  later.  Recognized  executive  and  ex- 
I>ert  in  advertising,  circulation  and  mechanical 
deparlments.  Will  deliver  the  goods  In  live- 
wire  style.  Address  Bovee,  care  Editor  and 
I’ohllslier.  VVorid  Building,  New  York  City. 

.M.V.N.vtilNG  EDITOR — Having  placed  throe 
papers  on  paying  basis,  one  metropolitan,  am . 
now  looking  for  conuectluu  where  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience  will  he  appreciated.  Expeiieiieed  as 
uiauager,  writer  of  editorials,  features,  para- 
grapiis.  press  service  aud  advertising;  especial¬ 
ly  strong  as  news  aud  make-up  editor:  prac¬ 
tical  printer  and  efficiency  expert ;  might  lease. 
.Vddress  11-1747.  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

NEVYSPAI'KR  ADVERTISING  .MANAGER.— 
.Vniorican,  i'.ti,  married,  Iti  years’  newsiaiper  and 
cli-piirtineiit  store  advertising  exp<Tieiice.  Valii- 
alde  Ilian  for  liustiiiig  publisher  re<|Uiring  some 
one  iilisidutely  deia-nilable  to  take  worry  of  ad¬ 
vertising  (leimrtinent  off  his  slioulilers.  'Tliis  man 
is  a  sueersis.  great  bnsiness  getter,  strongly 
r,>eoiiini«oided,  iieviT  iiiiemi>lo,veil.  Salary  $.‘iii, 
^Higli-^tr.ajle.”  1  1761.  cure  Editor  an,l  Piiiillsher. 

■N  E \V  S  PA  P  ER  “a  D  VERT  1 S 1 N  G~M  A  N  A  ^E  r7— 
36.  siicoessfiil  liusiness  getter,  department  store 
piihiicity  expert,  wants  charge  of  advertising 
with  a  live  city  publisher;  $50  to  start.  Just 
tlie  man  to  develop  contracts  and  stimulate  un¬ 
productive  accounts  through  promotion  work.  16 
years  copy  writing  and  soliciting  experience. 
Alisolutely  clean  record  and  of  proven  ability. 
Now  advertising  director  $1,000,000  corporation. 
"OpiHirliinity,”  H  1734,  care  Editor  and  Pub- 

Usher _  _ 

NE\V.'<I*AI*ER  COMPOSING  ROOM  P'tIUEMAN 
■VND  Sri’T.-  Highly  siiecessful,  wide  exis-rlence, 
steks  o[K'iiiiig  wltli  organization  where  effleieni’y 
is  ileiiiiiiided  and  oomiMuisation  adeiliiate;  nimlern 
inelhods,  no  foiir-tiusher.  -Vddress  I  1762.  eare 
Editor  and  I’lihllshcT. 

NEWSP.Vl’EK  .M.\N — Plxperleuced,  seeks  con¬ 
nection  with  live  publication  or  with  manufac¬ 
turers  having  advertising  department.  Address 
0-t7.",(i.  care  Piditor  and  Publisher. 

N'EVVSP.VPER  M.VN — Of  20  years’  experience 
d<*sire8  position  with  advertising  agency  to  write 
copy.  Address  11-1752.  care  Editor  and  Puh- 
Msiier.  _  _  _  _  ■ 

NEWSPAPER  MEN — Two  experienced  and  ca¬ 
pable  young  newspaper  men  now  employed  on 
large  dailies,  desire  to  assume  charge  of  news 
end  of  paper  in  city  of  twenty  or  thirty  thou¬ 
sand.  Have  executive  ability  and  personality  to 
bolster  up  paper  and  get  results  immediately. 
G<x>d  organizers,  with  sound  Judgment.  Prefer 
Southern  city.  Address  Managing  E4lltor8,  11 
1717^care  of  the  EJdltor  and  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  MAN. — Toung  man,  20,  three 
years’  experience  with  large  New  York  Jewish 
Daily,  with  knowledge  in  every  department  of  a 
iiewsiiaper,  educated,  best  references,  <lesires 
IKisition  with  chance  for  advancement.  Address 
H  Pre-s.  57  East  09th  St..  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  WO.MAN— Woman,  age  35.  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  with  ten  years’  varied  newspa¬ 
iier  experience  (from  reporter  to  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  and  editor-in-chlcf)  wants  a  good  Job. 
with  respoiiwlhlllty  ami  corresponding  pay.  Not 
neces8aril.v  in  New  York.  Address  H-1748,  care 
Killtor  and  Piihllwher. 

PUBLISHER,  general  manager,  or  editor 
wants  position.  Twenty-five  years’  successful 
experience  on  large  dallies  as  publisher  or  own¬ 
er.  A  builder  with  best  of  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  G  1657.  eare  Editor  and  Publisher. 

REPUU'i'EK  or  Agrltniltural  Editor,  young 
man.  wants  position  on  Wlsisinsln  or  Minnesota 
dally  or  large  weekly.  Have  good  education  and 
some  experience  as  iwrrespondent.  editorial 
writer,  and  agricultural  writer.  Salary  second 
consideration.  If  there  Is  a  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Address  O  1656,  care  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

“RF^SORT  AND  TRXVE^LADVERTISINa  MAN¬ 
AGER  : — Are  yon  making  arrangements  for  your 
Resort  and  Travel  advertising.  If  to,  I  wonid 
like  to  submit  my  services  to  yon.  Am  capable 
of  managing  an  entire  Resort  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.  Have  been  with  a  metropolitan  dally  and 
liave  done  their  Resort  work  for  nine  years,  coy- 
ering  individually  every  resort  locality  in  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  State.  I 
would  like  to  connect  with  a  New  York  City  or 
Pliitadelphla  dally,  care  Editor  and  Publisher, 
0  n  s  Bov  H  I7in. _ 

.SPECIAL  EDmON  MANAGER— Reliable  and 
exp<'rienced  man,  successful  solicitor,  with  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  work,  will  take  entire  charge 
of  SiHfliil  and  Feature  Fklitiona.  References  as 
to  honesty  aiKl  ahllity.  Address  F’eatiire,  11  1743, 
••ore  Klitor  and  PiibllslK'r. 

^  STENOilRAPHER  AND”  BOOKKEEPER.  — 
Young  iiiuD,  exp<Ticnced  in  advertising  and  ailver- 
Msemeiit  soliciting.  Excellent  references.  Good 
ohication.  Address,  H  1730,  care  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


A  Good  Opportunity 


If  you  have  had  experience  in  running  a 
small  town  weekly,  semi-weekly  or 
daily,  know  how  to  work  and  handle 
such  concerns,  and  have  proved  your 
worth  by  making  and  saving  $6,000  to 
$10,000  in  any  of  these  fields  I  can 
show  you  a  good  opportunity  to  invest 
your  money  and  your  future  in  a  good 
live  growing  Eastern  town  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  people.  This  means  a  consolida¬ 
tion, -with  local  aid  and  co-operation, 
and  the  only  newspaper  in  a  town  which 
now  pays  two  newspapers.  $35,000  to 
$40,000  and  which  would  rather  support 
one  paper  than  two.  Don’t  write  unless 
you  have  had  successful  experience  as 
a  small  town  publisher  and  have  the 
money  available  for  investment  and  are 
willing  to  work  hard  and  steadily. 
Proposition  N.  E. 


CHAS.  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


$50,000 


In  cash  available  for  first  pay¬ 
ment  upon  a  net  earning 
Evening  Daily. 

HARWELL,  CANNON 
&  McCarthy, 

Kewspaper  and  .ilagazine  Properties. 

Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


$30,347.08  Profit 


Last  four  years ;  daily  in 
modern  Central  West  town  of 
20,000;  dominant  paper.  About 
$20,000  cash  necessary,  Propo¬ 
sition  376x. 


H.  F.  HENRICHS 

Kewspaper  Properties, 
I.ITCHFIEn,D.  ILL. 


HELP  WANTED 


Advertisements  under  this  classification,  fifteen 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  si^ 
words  to  the  line. 

ADVERTISING  MAN. — Man  to  haiKllp  atlvpr- 
tittii)}?  t'liM  of  Hmall  city  Ohio  daily ;  poaitioii 
hardly  hi^  onon^rh  for  whole  time  advertiainit 
work,  hence  must  help  out  on  cirmlation  or  re- 
IMirtorial  einl  bh  Man  who  can  >*e<’nn* 

4‘ontraet8:  prepare  and  Kutntest  advertlHliifr  and 
then  Hell  It,  Address  ‘‘Ohio,**  care  I'^lltor  and 
Uf'hllsher. 

ADVEUffsi M;  MA V— .Weaily” Hr«t-cla«s,  dc- 
P<‘tidahle  advertising  man  may  get  u  position  on 
a  leading  lally  newspaper  in  Texas  by  address¬ 
ing,  with  [mrtieiihirs,  B«ix  1  1758,  care  Editor 

and  UnbllsIoT.  _ 

NEWS  AND  MANAtHNG  EDITOR,  experleoc*  d 
man,  energetic  and  with  Ideas.  With  reference. 
The  News  Journal.  Isancaater.  Pa. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classification,  ten 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  ti.1 
loorde  to  the  line.  For  those  unemployed, 

_ not  to  cTceed  50  words,  two  insertions  FREE. 

SI’GKTING  EDITOR — wants  ponitioD  on  some 
Wi-stern  |iu|M'r,  either  in  sporting  or  automobile 
ilepartment.  Seven  years’  experience  on  big  dally. 
Am  2.Y  years  old.  single  and  have  clean  habits. 
Any  salary  conaidere*!.  Address  B.  D.,  II  1742, 
•  are  FMitor  aiHl  Fiiblisber. 

STENOGRAPHER  —  Advertising  experience, 
knowledge  of  copy  writing,  newspaper  rates  and 
space,  filing;  excellent  at  figuring.  $18.00.  Ad¬ 
dress  H-1726,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 
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THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  AND  THE  JOURNALIST. 


NEWSPAPER  ADS  BETTER 
THAN  MAGAZINE  SPACE 


Bifc  Department  Store  Man  Tells  St. 

Jo!>epli  (Mo.)  Paper  His  Reasons  for 

Believing  that  Local  Daily  Columns 

Have  Stronger  Pulling  Power  Than 

Organs  With  a  National  Circulation. 

H.  J.  Dames,  of  a  well-known  de¬ 
partment  store  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  has 
written  to  O.  F.  Duechele,  of  the  St. 
Jo.s(>ph  tJazctte,  a  letter  filled  with  argu¬ 
ments  as  to  why  newspaper  advertising 
|K).ss«>s.ses  greater  jiower  than  magazine 
piihlicity  to  draw  customers  to  the  re¬ 
tail  stores.  The  Koitoh  and  Pubusher 
has  rei-eived  iK'rrnission  to  publish  in 
full  this  letter.  It  follows: 

“It  has  occurred  to  me  for  some  time 
that  it  would  be  very  nice  if  the  news- 
jiapers  would  take  up  with  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  the  question  of  cutting  out 
advertising  in  magazines  and  do  their 
advertising  through  the  local  papers 
and  in  the  retailers’  column.s.  At  the 
present  time  the  situation  is  about  this: 

“A  national  advertiser  determines  to 
devote  his  appropriation  to  magazines 
only.  Sometimes  he  sends  travelling 
men  out  to  establish  an  agency.  Some¬ 
times  he  apjieals  to  the  merchant  to 
larry  his  lines  through  the  means  of 
trade  journals  and  sometimes  he  waits 
until  the  merchant  writes  in  for  parti¬ 
culars,  all  of  which  plans,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment.  di.splay  the  following  weaknesses: 

"His  sending  men  out  on  the  road 
takes  a  great  deal  of  time  and  costs  a 
great  deal  of  money  and  he  is  not  sure 
then  that  the  salesman  is  going  to  get 
an  acc-ount  in  every  town.  Oftentimes 
the  agent  will  mention  that  his  house 
is  going  to  do  some  magazine  advertis¬ 
ing,  but  this  story  is  told  us  so  often 
that  we  are  not  inclined  to  believe  it 
any  more  but  prefer  to  wait  until  the 
demand  comes  Ix-fore  buying  the  goods. 
This  is  not  the  right  time  to  buy  mer¬ 
chandise  for  it  should  be  on  hand  when 
the  demand  comes. 

“His  adverti.sements  in  the  trade 
journals  are  weak  for  the  reason  that 
the  majority  of  trade  papers  coming  to 
a  store  are  instantly  sent  to  the  depart¬ 
ments  covered  which  naturally  take 
them  out  of  the  reach  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  man  whose  work  it  is  to  see  to  the 
placing  of  the  new  lines  of  merchan¬ 
dise. 

DOES  NOT  COVER  THE  FIELD. 

“His  advertising  in  magazines  is  weak 
in  my  judgment  because  it  does  not 
I'over  the  field  sutliciently.  The  great¬ 
est  magazine  we  have  coming  into  St. 
Jo.seph  does  not,  so  far  as  I  ran  learn, 
reach  more  than  two  thousand  readers. 
Taking  for  granted  that  each  reader 
represents  a  family  still  leaves  13,000 
families  in  St.  Joseph  who  do  not  take 
a  magazine.  While  it  is  true  that  most 
every  home  takes  a  magazine,  at  the 
same  time  you  can  easily  see  where  it 
would  require  adverti.sing  in  not  less 
than  loo  to  150  magazines  to  cover  the 
local  field  as  against  advertising  in  one 
or  two  newspapers  in-  St.  Joseph  to  do 
the  same  work. 

“It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  would 
l<e  a  better  plan  if  the  manufacturer 
desiring  to  get  into  St.  Joseph  would 
make  a  proposition  similar  to  this,  that 
so  long  as  a  store  in  St.  Joseph,  any 
store,  whether  this  or  some  one  else, 
carried  a  representative  line  of  their 
merchandise,  that  such  merchant  w'ould 
be  allowed  to  advertise  it  in  his  general 
adverti.sing,  to  be  divided  equally  be¬ 
tween  the  merchant  and  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  Such  a  plan  would  appeal  to  us. 

“I  notice  on  going  through  the  last 
number  of  the  l^adies  Home  Journal 
that  alK)ut  fifty  lines  of  merchandise 
was  being  advertised  in  the  Journal 
which  are  not  carried  in  our  store.  We 
doubt  very  much  if  the  lines  are  car¬ 
ried  in  any  store  in  St.  Joseph.  In  any 
event,  when  the  manufacturer  adver¬ 
tises  in  a  national  magazine  it  is  im- 
pos.sible  for  him  to  tell  the  consumer 
where  to  get  the  merchandise.  The 


customer’s  desire  for  the  merchandise 
is  created  and  then  the  avenues  for  the 
satisfying  of  that  desire  are  left  closed. 
National  advertising  to  us  means  noth¬ 
ing,  for  the  demand  which  generally 
comes  of  it  is,  as  a  whole,  not  less  than 
national  advertisers  would  have  you 
think,  but  where  we  have  a  line  of 
merchandise  that  we  advertise  our¬ 
selves  we  n.aturally  take  pride  in  seeing 
that  it  is  given  a  window  display  and 
pushed;  in  brief,  my  plan  would  make 
the  demand  created  at  the  same  time 
that  the  source  of  supply  is  created. 

"There  is  another  point  that  most 
manufacturers  seem  to  overlook  and 
that  is  that  the  smaller  stores  in  St. 
Joseph  moan  considerably  more  to  the 
cu.stomcr  than  the  advertising  of  the 
largest  concern  in  the  world.  I  think 
you  can  see  how  this  would  be.  Take 
our  store  for  instance.  We  are  known 
to  the  people  of  St.  Joseph.  Our 
methods  of  dealing,  our  willingne.ss  to 
refund  the  money,  our  services  and  our 
other  points  that  we  strive  to  make  as 
perfect  as  possible  are  known  to  the 
customers,  the  result  of  which  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  man,  woman  or  child 
in  St.  Joseph  or  the  surrounding  ter¬ 
ritory  who  does  not  feel  that  trading 
with  us  is  perfectly  safe.  They  know 
from  experience  that  an  unsatisfactory 
purchase  can  be  returned  and  the  mo¬ 
ney  refunded.  Furthermore,  when  we 
tell  a  customer,  either  verbally  or 
through  our  advertising,  that  such  and 
such  a  line  of  merchandise  is  one  we 
highly  recommend,  they  will  listen  to 
it  with  far  more  respect  than  the  same 
statement  made  by  a  manufacturer  per¬ 
haps  two  thousand  miles  away,  adver¬ 
tising  in  a  magazine  published  many 
miles  away. 

A  STRONG  CASE  IN  POINT. 

“If  the  manufacturer  could  be  brought 
to  see  the  value  of  this  plan  it  would 
at  once  cut  their  cost  in  two  and  in¬ 
sure  them  a  source  of  supply  for  the 
consumer.  We  would  be  perfectly  wil¬ 
ling  to  do  cooperative  adverti.sing  on 
this  ba.sis  for  the  reason  that  a  great 
deal  of  merchandise  carried  by  us  is 
carried  simply  because  it  happened  to 
Ikj  among  the  first  brought  to  our  at¬ 
tention.  I  will  cite  a  case  in  point. 

“We  are  now  carrying  O.  N.  T.  thread 
in  our  art  embroidery  department.  This 
is  not  advertised;  and  while  it  is  pretty 
generally  known  we  believe  that  most 
of  our  cu.stomers  buy  this  thread  be¬ 
cause  we  recommend  it  for  the  pur- 
po.se  it  was  made  for.  However,  should 
we  find  a  'ine  of  embroidery  cottons 
(and  there  are  many  others  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  of  equal  value)  the  maker  of  which 
would  1)0  willing  to  help  us  create  a 
local  demand  for  it,  we  would  1)C  glad 
to  push  it  and  recommend  it  to  our 
trade.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  matter 
of  a  short  time  only  when  our  cus¬ 
tomers  would  readily  accept  the  adver- 
ti.sed  brand. 

"When  cu.strmers  read  in  magazines 
of  certain  adverti.sed  embroidery  cotton, 
should  they  come  in  and  ask  us  for  that 
embroidery  cotton  and  w'e  do  not  have 
it.  it  is  only  a  matter  of  clever  sales¬ 
manship  to  persuade  the  customer  to 
buy  what  we  have.  So  long  as  we  re¬ 
commend  it  and  stand  back  of  it  the 
customer  takes  our  choice  and  buys  our 
thread. 

"There  are  .so  many  other  points  I 
would  like  to  cover  in  connection  with 
it  but  I  believe  I  have  mentioned  above 
the  most  important  ones.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  matter  could  be  handled 
by  us  with  the  manufacturers  but  it 
certainly  could  lie  handled  very  nicely 
by  cither  your  Chicago  or  New  York 
ret)rescntatives  when  they  are  trying 
to  overcome  the  national  advertising 
talk  made  by  the  magazines  and  other 
periodicals.’’ 


El  Paso  Herald’s  New  Home 

The  K1  Paso  (Texas)  Herald  will 
soon  have  a  new'  four-story  building, 
contract  having  been  let  by  the  Her¬ 
ald  News  Company  for  its  construc¬ 
tion.  The  building  will  be  especially 
designed  for  the  Herald’s  needs. 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS 

Houston,  Tex. — Courier  Publishing 
Company  of  Dallas;  capital  stock,  |10,- 
000;  incorporators,  W.  A.  Brooks,  W. 
W.  Marrs,  C.  W,  Gibson  and  H.  W. 
Brooks. 

Chic.ago — Burnet-Kuhn  Advertising 
Company,  $14,000;  to  carry  on  advertis¬ 
ing;  incorporators,  John  Paul  Kuhn, 
.John  Burnham,  J.  Sidney  Burnet  and 
George  Snyder. 

Dallas,  Texas. — The  Courier  Publish¬ 
ing  Company;  capital,  $10,000;  incor¬ 
porators,  W.  A.  Brooks,  W.  W.  Marrs, 
C.  W.  Gibson,  and  H.  W.  Stark. 

Kl  Paso,  Texas. — The  K1  Paso  Live 
Stock  Journal  and  Farmer  is  a  new 
publication  here;  C.  L.  Boy  ton  is  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Trebor  Tate  associate  editor; 
the  Journal  is  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  stock  men  of  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 

New'  Y'ork  City.— J.  D.  Barnhill,  Inc.; 
capital  stock,  $50,000;  advertising  busi¬ 
ness;  directors,  John  D.  Barnhill  of 
New  York  city,  Clayton  Dubosque  of 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  and  Morris  U.  Kly  of 
Brooklyn. 

New'  York  City. — Medley  Scovil,  Inc.; 
capital  stock,  $5,000;  general  advertis¬ 
ing  business;  directors.  Medley  Scovil 
of  New  York  city,  Samuel  X.  Scovil  of 
Cleveland,  O.,  Charles  L.  Scovil  of 
Orange,  N.  J. 

New'  York  City. — Great  Jewish  Writ¬ 
ers,  Inc.;  capital  .stock,  $115,000;  gen¬ 
eral  publishing  business;  directors, 
.Vbraham  M.  Grill,  Jo.seph  B.  licthy  and 
May  Binion,  all  of  New  York  city. 

Johnstown,  l*a. — The  Johnstown 
Poster  Advertising  Company  has  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
for  a  charter  and  propo.ses  to  take  over 
the  holdings  of  the  Scherer  &  Kelly 
Poster  Adverti.sing  Company  in  Johns¬ 
town  and,  vicinity,  and  also  engage  in 
general  advertising.  The  company  is 
being  incorporated  at  $50,000. 

(’OALGATE,  Okla. — The  Maverick  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company;  capital,  $10,000;  in¬ 
corporators,  Patrick  K.  Wilhelm,  M.  B. 
Hickman  and  G.  Y.  Bryce.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  publish  the  Coalgate  Mave¬ 
rick. 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST 

Ottaw'a,  Kan. — The  interest  in  the 
Journal  Publishing  Company,  owned  by 
Glenn  C.  Wilson,  has  been  taken  over 
by  Lillie  M.  Downey  and  George  J. 
Lang.sdale.  Miss  Dow'iiey  w'as  long  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Daily  Uepublic.  She 
will  have  charge  of  the  busine.ss  de- 
liartment  of  the  Journal.  Mr.  Lang.s¬ 
dale  will  conduct  the  news  and  editorial 
department.  The  Sunday  morning  issue 
will  be  discontinued,  and  the  original 
Saturday  afternoon  issue,  with  colored 
sur»plement,  will  bo  substituted. 

Spencer,  Wis. — Dr.  F.  A.  Soles  has 
imrchased  the  Record  and  w'ill  conduct 
that  paper  in  the  future. 

Boulder,  Colo. — Arthur  Parkhurst, 
owner  of  the  New's,  has  bought  the 
Herald,  and  will  combine  the  circula¬ 
tion  and  business  of  the  two  papers. 
He  will  remove  the  plant  of  the  News 
to  Greeley,  where  ho  w'ill  start  another 
daily. 

Lynchburg,  Tcnn. — B.  Clay  Middleton 
has  bought  the  Banner  and  will  edit 
and  publish  the  same  in  the  future. 
Mr.  Middleton  is  known  throughout  the 
State  as  a  writer  of  ability.  He  for¬ 
merly  held  a  position  in  the  revenue 
siM'vice. 

Willis,  Tex. — P.  L.  Tucker  of  Mont¬ 
gomery,  has  leased  the  plant  of  the 
Willis  Star  and  is  now  jiublishing  this 
paper  as  an  afternoon  publication.  Mr. 
Tucker  also  edits  the  Montgomery 
County  Times,  published  at  Mont¬ 
gomery. 


Texas  Daily  Suspends 
The  Daily  Courier-Light,  an  after¬ 
noon  paper,  and  the  Weekly  Ob.server, 
published  by  the  Ob.server  I’ublishing 
Company  of  Corsicana,  Texas,  have 
been  discontinued.  Both  papers  were 
published  for  thirty-five  years. 


NEW  PUBLIC.\TIONS 

Watertown,  Wis.  A  new  daily 
newspaper,  to  be  known  as  the  Daily 
Leader,  will  make  its  appearance  here 
on  Monday.  The  publishers  of  the  jia- 
per  announce  that  it  will  be  their  aim 
to  give  the  citizens  of  Watertown,  a 
good,  clean,  local  daily  paper,  “re¬ 
cording  the  happenings  of  Watertown 
and  the  world  at  large.”  The  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  new  daily  also  are  the 
owners  of  the  Watertown  Weeklj 
Leader. 


New  Daily  for  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

It  is  reported  that  Judge  A.  J.  Davis, 
United  States  Senator  James  E.  Mar- 
tine,  General  William  (3ollins,  Repre¬ 
sentative  William  E.  Tuttle,  of  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  and  Karl  Schaeffer,  a  Wash¬ 
ington  newspaper  man,  are  con.sider- 
ing  the  establishment  of  a  new  Re¬ 
publican  newspaper  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


New  Spanish  Daily  Paper 

Los  Andes,  the  first  Spanish  daily 
newspaper  to  be  printed  in  New  York 
city',  made  its  appearance  on  Wednes¬ 
day.  Its  aim  is  said  to  be  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  Pan -Americanism.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  development  of  the  paper, 
it  was  said,  there  will  be  furthered  a 
l)lan  for  the  raising  of  funds  to  present 
to  the  city  a  monument  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  Cervantes,  the  great  Spanish 
writer. 


Fanners  May  Publish  Newspaper 

-V  stock  company  of  farmers  and 
busine.ss  men  is  being  organized  to 
begin  the  publicatiqn  of  a  new  paper 
in  Peniscot  County,  Mo.  It  will  be 
published  at  Steele  or  Caruthersville. 


Wharton  (Texas)  Has  New  Paper 

The  Wharton  Advertiser  has  been 
launched  at  Wharton,  Texas,  by  Willis 
Hall  as  director  and  manager,  with 
whom  is  associated  Milligan  Hall  as 
busine.ss  manager  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Cole 
as  society  editor. 


Sperry  Left  $21,637  Estate 

The  total  estate  of  the  late  Janu-s 
.\.  Sperry,  at  one  time  proprietor  of 
the  Brooklyn  Timc.s,  who  died  January 
14,  1915,  has  been  appraised  by  Charles 
S.  Warbasse  in  the  Brooklyn  Transfer 
'I'ax  office  at  $21,637,  after  funeral  ex¬ 
penses  of  $1,500  are  deducted.  Mrs. 
Emily  Peters  Sperry,  widow  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  who  resides  in  Marbledale, 
Conn.,  is  the  executrix  under  the  will. 


New  Advertising  System 

The  Merchant  Tailors’  Association, 
of  St.  lAHiis,  Mo.,  has  inauguratwl  a 
new'  advertising  system,  whereby  each 
member  is  to  contribute  $10  a  week 
to  a  fund  to  be  used  in  advertising  in 
the  leading  newspapers  of  St.  l/ouis. 


Pulp  Association  Protests 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  1. — 'I’lie 
Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturers’  Traf¬ 
fic  Association  has  been  permitted  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  intervene  in  the  complaint  filed  by 
the  Lake  Superior  Paper  Co.,  Ltd., 
against  the  freight  rate  on  news  priiU 
paper  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  point.s 
in  Western  Trunk  line  territory.  The 
I..ake  Superior  Company  asks  for  i 
reduction  of  two  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  in  the  rate  from  Sault  St( 
Marie  to  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Sioux 
(’ity,  Iowa,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  Topeka,  Wichita,  Kansas,  Au¬ 
rora,  Mo.,  and  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
The  intervening  petition  of  the  trafli 
association  states  that  such  a  change 
in  rates  “would  vitally  affect  the  in¬ 
terest  of  your  petitioners’  members 
for  the  reason  that  it  would  affect 
their  ability  to  reach  .said  markets  an 3 
compete  with  the  original  petitioner 
lierein  in  the  .sale  of  papi'r  in  said 
markets.” 


Drive  your  business  lest  It  drive 
you. — Poor  Richard. 


THE  ESSENCE  OF  POWER  UES  IN  THE  PRESS 

The  essence  of  success,  in  every  line  of  business  endeavor,  lies  in 
publicity  such  as  is  available  in  these  powerful  and  influential 
Home  Newspapers  of  New  England 

By  L.  H.  TOWNSEND 

Hich  Advertising  Agency,  New  York  City 


The  greatest  merchants  are  the  greatest  advertisers. 

They  achieved  their  greatness  through  the  publicity  which  the  News¬ 
papers  gave  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  their  career,  they  saw  and  realized  the  power  of  the 
Press,  and  they  used  the  Press  to  attain  their  power.  They  still  use  the 
Press  to  retain  their  power. 

The  Newspaper  is  recognized  as  the  premier  advertising  medium  of  the 
world.  ■  ■  ■  ’ 

Through  its  activity  it  arouses  activity. 

Through  its  enterprise  it  stirs  enterprise. 

The  activity  and  enterprise  of  the  New  England  Newspapers  are  as 
w'ell  known  as  Bunker  Hill  Momiment,*  and  the  oft  told  tale  of  The 
Mayflower.  .  ... 

Spreading  far  and  wide,  these  Newspapers  cover  all  New  England. 

They  are  hospitably  received  in  the  homes,  and  eagerly  read  by  the 
home-folk,  who  evince  a  keen  interest  in  advertising. 

And  herein  lies  the  power  of  the  New  England  Newspapers — their  in¬ 
comparable  value  to  advertisers  who  seek  a  responsive  market. 

Everything  that  the  big  human  family  uses,  can  be  sold  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  through  sane  advertising  in  the  New  England  Newspapers,  listed  on 
this  page. 

Spring  is  gathering  its  warmth  and  sunshine  in  the  Southland  to  come 
northward. 

In  a  little  while  the  robin  will  pipe  his  merry  morning  lay. 

Then  New  England  will  bustle  with  her  wonted  Spring  activity. 


Tourists  and  summer  residents  will  spend  millions  of  dollars  among 
the  hills  and  along  the  coast.  These  millions  come  from  the  outside  world, 
pass  through  New  England  hands,  down  the  lanes  that  lead  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer. 

Later  they’ll  jingle  in  the  automobile  shops  of  the  West,  in  the  frowning 
factories,  down  where  the  cotton  grows,  on  trains  and  boats — from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  wavewashed  shore  of  the  Atlantic. 

Now  is  the  time  to  advertise  in  the  New  England  Newspapers  for  real 
business,  as  this  extra  business  turns  the  corner  to  greet  you. 

Call  out  the  big  types  to  spell  automobiles,  motor  boats,  tents,  furniture, 
clothing,  golf  accessories,  hotel  furnishings,  rugs,  mattings,  and  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  other  things  needed  by  SEVEN  MILLION  WIDE-.\WAKE 
PEOPLE,  with  TWO  BILLION  DOLL.\RS  to  their  credit  in  the  savings 
and  the  national  banks. 

The  manufacturers,  the  jobbers  and  the  merchants  who  will  appeal  to 
these  New  England  people  will  find  a  naiting  market  and  ready  cash 
waiting  with  it. 

Advertisers  who  habitually  use  the  New  England  Newspapers  know 
this;  they  know  the  worth  of  the  New  England  people  and  the  superior 
value  of  their  trade. 

A  portion  of  this  valuable  trade  is  yours  for  the  asking,  the  size  of  the 
portion  depending  on  the  strength  and  persistence  of  your  plea. 

New  England  Newspapers  are  imbued  with  the  fine  New  England  spirit. 

They  will  gladly  co-operate  with  you  in  any  honorable  advertising 
campaign  you  may  launch,  whether  it  has  for  its  purpose  the  selling  of 
candies  or  the  selling  of  cars. 

Take  them  at  their  word— GIVE  THEM  A  THOROUGH  TEST. 


Net  Paid 

2,500 

10.000 

MASS. 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

Boston  American  (E)  . 

,.  389,944 

.35 

.35 

Boston  Globe  (ME) 

227,523 

.30 

.30 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  (ME)  170,093 

.28 

.25 

Boston  Journal  (M) . . 

.  59,451 

.16 

.125 

Boston  Post  (M)  . 

.  463,578 

.40 

.40 

Boston  Transcript  (E)  .... 

.  29,052 

.15- 

.15- 

Fall  River  News  (E) . 

.  *7,153 

.02 

.02 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E)  . . . 

.  4,879 

.0172 

.0129 

Haverhill  Record  (S)  .... 

.**15,000 

.0285 

.0285 

Lawrence  Telegram  (E)  . . 
Lawrence  Tribune-Eagle 

.  8,780 

J0286 

.016 

(M  fit  E  comb) . 

.  11,426 

.03 

.02 

Lowell  Courier-Citizen  .... 

.  16,749 

.03 

.03 

Lynn  Item  (E)  . 

.  13,245 

.0536 

.0357 

Lynn  News  (E)  . 

New  Bedford  Standard  and 

.  8,268 

.0357 

.0207 

Mercury  (ME)  . 

Springfield  Republican 

.  20,949 

j  30,126 

.03 

.03 

(M)  . 14.831 

Springfield  News  (E)  15,295 

.09 

.06 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

..  15,973 

.065 

.04 

Springfield  Union  (MES)  . . 

..  28,216 

.07 

.06 

Taunton  Gazette  (E)  . 

, .  5,552 

.0215 

.015 

Net  Paid  2.500  10,000 

Circulation  lines  lines 

Worcester  Gazette  (E) .  24,562  .05  .045 

Worcester  Telegram  (MS)...  26,443  .05  .05 

Massachusetts  totals . 1,576,962  2.^601  2.0583 

Population,  3,605,522. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence  Bulletin  (E)  ....  49,388  .09  .09 

Providence  Journal  (MS*)  . .  .  24,495  .07*08  .07*08 
Providence  Tribune  (E) .  18,396  .05  .05 

Rhode  Island  totals .  92,279  ,21  .21 

Population,  591,215. 


Portland  Argus  (M) .  6.790  .0178  .0178 

Portland  Express  (E) .  20,163  .0535  .0375 

Waterville  Sentinel  (M) . . . .  5,183  .02357  .01215 

Maine  totals  .  32,136  .09487  .06745 

Population,  762,787. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester  Union  &  Leader 

(M  8t  E) .  24,81 1  .08  .05 

Population,  438,662. 


Net  Paid  2,500  10,000 
Circulation  lines  lines 

VERMONT 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M)..  9,317  .0228  .0157 

Population,  361,205. 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post  &  Telegram 

(E  &  M)  .  25.375  .065  .045 

Bridgeport  Standard  (E)....  5,343  .035  .015 

Danbury  News  (E) .  5,969  .0'18  .0118 

Hartford  Courant  (MS) .  17,624  .06  .035 

Hartford  Post  (E) .  10.597  .025  .02 

Hartford  Times  (E) .  23,899  .06  .04 

Meriden  journal  (E) .  4,910  .025  .0143 

Meriden  Record  (M) .  5,768  .0357  .015 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier 

(M)  .  11,752  .03  .025 

New  Haven  Union  (E) .  15.719  .05  .03 

New  London  Day  (E) .  8.254  .0285  .0171 

New  London  Telegraph  (M) .  3,780  .00857  .00714 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M) .  9,250  .04  .018 

Connecticut  totals .  148,240  .47457  .29334 

Population,  1,114,756. 

New  England  totals . 1,833,745  3.13  2.6775 

*Govemment  statements,  April,  1915. 

**Publishers’  statement. 

Other  ratings  Government  statements,  October,  1915. 
Population  for  New  England,  6,874,147. 


.065  .045 

.035  .015 

.0'18  .0118 
.06  .035 

.025  .02 

.06  .04 

.025  .0143 

.0357  .015 

.03  .025 

.05  .03 

.0285  .0171 
.00857  .00714 
.04  .018 


Assuming  that  it  would  be  possible  to  buy  exclusive  New  England  circulation  in  twenty-one  leading  magazines  on  a  pro  rata 
basis,  it  would  cost  $6.29  per  line  for  a  gross  circulation  of  1,339,006. 

The  43  leading  New  England  dailies  listed  on  this  page  ofiFer  1,883,745  circulation  at  $2.6775  a  line,  or  over  400,000  more 
circulation  at  about  one-third  the  cost  per  line. 

General  advertisers  seeking  further  light  in  respect  to  marketing  conditions  and  distribution  facilities  in  the  New  England  terri¬ 
tory  are  requested  to  communicate  with  THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  AND  JOURNALIST,  The  Newspaper  Advocate, 
Suite  1117  World  Building,  New  York.  Phones,  Beekman  4330,  4331. 


New  York  Advertising  Situation 


Figures  Showing  the  Volume  of  all  Advertising 
Carried  by  the  New  York  Evening  Newspapers 
in  February,  1916,  Compared  with  1915 

(Figures  Compiled  by  Statistical  Department,  The  New  York  Evening  Post) 


1916 

1915 

Gain 

Loss 

GLOBE 

389,940 

.  336,541 

53,399 

Evening  Sun 

362,374 

323,189 

39,185 

Evening  Post 

265,159 

251,941 

13,218 

Evening  Journal 

491,069 

518,251 

27,182 

Evening  Mail 

277,318 

307,214 

29,896 

Evening  World 

344,767 

388,325 

43,558 

Evening  Telegram 

414,787 

477,868 

63,081 

Figures  Showing  the  Volume  of  all  Advertising  Car¬ 
ried  by  the  New  York  Evening  Newspapers  the  First 
Two  Months  of  this  Year  as  Compared  with  1915 


1916 

1915 

Gain 

Loss 

GLOBE 

881,471 

744,534 

136,937 

Evening  Sun 

794,405 

707,895 

86,510 

Evening  Post 

573,953 

537,367 

36,586 

Evening  Journal 

1,041,908 

1,076,065 

34,157 

Evening  Mail 

616,819 

681,689 

64,870 

Evening  World 

748,053 

826,154 

78,101 

Evening  Telegram 

883,639 

995,003 

111,364 

The  better  grade  papers,  appealing  to  people  with  money  to  spend, 

continue  to  gain. 


Circulation 

1 80,000 


CHICAGO 
Tribune  ,Bldg. 
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O’MARA  ca,  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 
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NEW  YORK 
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The  Nation  Press  Inc.,  20  Vese;  St.,  N.  T. 
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